OT when the fields are blossom-bright 
The counted year comes in, but torn 
With winds that howl and sweep ; 
So darkly as at dead of night 


The memory of a hope is born 


From troubled sleep. 
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N an evening in 
mid-winter a 
certain hostess 
gave a bal cos- 
tumé in Assila’s 
capital. Now 
there was no 
man or woman 

for anything, 





counted 


who 
who would not have parted with his 
or her eyebrows for an invitation, be- 
cause this ball was really in honour of 


outside, 


the little Princess Danae, whose _ be- 
trothal to Nicolas of Assila was the 
darling wish of his country. 

Iwas there—moz,Count Martin Valen- 
tine Saros. And if you will please re- 
call the esteem in which Nicolas held 
me to his heart after my little affair 
with Ferdinand Rocco, that fallen star, 
and how he created me his master of 
fence, of high rapier-play, you will com- 
prehend that my name was scarcely 
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to be omitted from the best social 
function. 

At the commencement of the ball a 
burning question trembled on pretty 
red lips and clean-shaven mouths. 
Would the king attend? It was felt 
that his appearance would strengthen 
immensely the popular prediction which 
I have mentioned. On the other hand, 
it was whispered that, should he keep 
away, then the Princess Danae, on whom 
all eyes were fixed, whose piquante little 
face with its timid, pleading eyes and 
vetroussé nose, and soft cheeks, seemed 
pale with some sorrow, must look else- 
where for a royal consort. 

An hour after midnight, when the 
room floor, hard as stone, and so highly 
polished that it reflected the twinkling 
feet of the company, was covered with 
sets dancing the quadrille, I glanced up 
and caught sight of a Spanish cavalier 
of the olden time who was standing in 
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a half-leaning posture against a pillar 
which was wreathed with white mal- 
maisons. He wore cloak and drooping 
plume, doublet magnificently embroi- 
dered, poniard at his right side, and a 
forty-inch rapier with a silver-wire grip 
at his left. An almost glowering ex- 
pression marred his face, which was 
tolerably handsome. Who was this 
gentleman, bringing his private cloud 
into so much radiance? Well, you 
know my name. I was looking at 
myself in a mirror with an ivory frame. 

But not for long did I regard that 
soured image. My gaze wandered away 
to where my beloved Katrine was glid- 
ing through the figures of the dance with 
a partner who apparently appreciated 
his privilege. It seemed to me that the 
unwed daughter of old Otto Thalberg 
made plain and undesirable every other 
woman in that immense ballroom. 
There was your true princess, whose 
dark loveliness deserved a crown’s glit- 
tering glory. And though men swore 
that her heart was cold as the polar 
snows, as sunless, as mysterious, yet I 
would not believe it. True, she was 
chilling to me, and to-night more distant 
than ever. And although she had pro- 
mised me the coming cotillon, yet it 
was a promise reluctantly given; a 
coin tossed to a beggar. 

The orchestra commenced a Russian 
waltz, and at the same moment a voice 
said, ‘‘ The king does not hurry him- 
self, Count Saros.” 

A man in the garb of a Cistercian 
monk had appeared at my elbow. His 
cowl was drawn almost completely over 
his face. 

I gave him a shrug of my shoulders 
for reply. He went on, in a low-pitched 
tone, ‘ Do you think he will come ? ”’ 

‘Monsieur, I never discuss anything 
with people who do not show their 
faces,’ I answered irritably. 

“‘ A wise rule,” said he imperturbably. 
“ How sad the little princess seems this 


evening! A white rose has no more 
colour than her soft cheeks. Yet she 


looks very charming, with her head 
crowned with that beautiful flaxen hair, 
so fine that it has the appearance of a 
cloud of palest gold.”’ 

I yawned. 
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He added, “‘ Of course you understand 
the reason for her sorrow ?’ 

“You credit me with a rare intelli- 
gence.” 

“You are pleased to mock, Count. 
But report speaks truly. The man 
exists, | do assure you. His name, as 
you must know perfectly well, is Othon 
Vaucaire. He has no title save his mili- 
tary one of a captain; but he has the 
best blood of France in his veins. Cap- 
tain Othon Vaucaire, of a corps d’élite. 
The Princess Danae met him in his 
country two years ago, in the Sadne 
Valley. Love, to one of her position, is 
another name for sorrow. She has 
changed—she, who used to resemble 
laughing water under sunshine. In her 
eyes one perceives unhappy entreaty ; 
a secret. 

I turned with a sharp “ Monsieur, 
why do you tell me this ?”’ 

“It does not move you ? 

“ Not a hair’s breadth.” 

He drew back, like a worm when you 
touch it ; and the latent snarl in his tone 
was palpable enough as he said, “‘ There 
is no one so selfish as a lover. You 
have your own particular star which you 
adore, Count Saros. But permit me to 
say that that star revolves round another 
orb, infinitely more lustrous, like those 
binary stars, those double suns, which 
the telescope reveals, in the profound.”’ 

An offensive remark, by the great 
devil! All my sulkiness burst into a 
flash of hot rage. Here was a man who 
needed a lesson in one of Capo Ferro’s 
time thrusts! But as I whipped round 
upon him he held up a hand deprecat- 
ingly. “‘ I will tell you another secret,” 
said he earnestly. ‘‘ Katrine Thalberg 
will give her heart to her partner in the 
cotillon.” 

“Wisely observed,’’ I rejoined, sud- 
denly serene. 

“That pleases you ? ”’ 

“ The cotillon is mine.’ 

“You are too late!” 

Swiftly as I turned from him, I saw 
that he was right. During the con- 
versation Nicolas had made an unob- 
trusive entrance just as the orchestra 
was tuning for the cotillon. He was 
wearing a uniform of silver grey, with 
silver epaulettes, the uniform of acolonel 
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“T will tell you another secret,” said the Cistercian monk earnestly. “Katrine Thalberg 
will give her heart to her partner in the cotillon” (fage 2). 
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of hussars in the country of the Princess 
Danae, in compliment to her presence. 
The orchestra hesitated; he made a 
motion of his hand for the dance to con- 
tinue, and offered his arm to Katrine, 
who was waiting for my coming. She 
could do nothing less than accept, and, 
catching sight of me as I advanced with 
more haste than decorum, with profound 
disappointment clouding my face, she 
paid my tardiness with a glance of dis- 
dainful triumph that went through me 
like a rapier. 

Now a thousand curses on my inter- 
locutor! I spun round again to find 
him, and saw him threading his way 
right through the circling crowd. He 
even crossed the path of the Princess 
Danae, who was dancing with a fellow 
dressed up to represent the devil knows 
what. But instead of resenting this 
rudeness I saw her clear eyes gaze 
searchingly into the Cistercian’s face ; 
and some motion or whispered word 
from him made her turn deathly white. 
He pushed his way through a curtain of 
fragrant roses, and I went after him. 

I had had enough of that entertain- 
ment, and I was suddenly curious. I 
was in a recess where a jet of water 
plashed upon a grotto. A _ terrible 
draught blew in through an open door 
at the farther end. My quarry had 
made his exit through this door, which 
led to a terrace. There was a wild 
flurry of snow in the night, and a wind 
cold enough to lay bare one’s bones. 

There were footsteps on the white 
covering on thestones of the terrace walk, 
where stone figures stood at intervals 
looking like ghosts in their shrouds. 
The footprints went down a flight of 
steps, along a lawn, into the park, where 
the trees were lashing back at the wind. 
Then through a small arched gate in a 
brick wall. 

We were in one of the boulevards of 
the city, and it was absolutely deserted 
at that dead hour, in that tempest. 

I ran fast, for the Cistercian was doing 
the same thing. The wind-blown snow 
filled up his footmarks almost as soon as 
made. It was impossible to see more 
than three yards ahead. He went 
straight for the cathedral close, scurried 
through the quiet precincts, and into 
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the poor quarter of the city, through 
narrow alleys paved with vile-laid 
cobbles over which the towering houses 
leaned in sinister fashion. 

Suddenly I heard the sound of a door 
which shut so violently that the noise 
resembled a gunshot. Fifty yards 
farther on, the end of the trail drew me 
up before a house in the middle of a lane 
so narrow that six men could scarcely 
have walked abreast. Wooden, gabled 
houses with balconies bulged from either 
side. I looked closely at the building 
into which my Cistercian had vanished. 
From a front window on the topmost 
floor a light filtered with a somewhat 
ghastly effect through a green blind. | 
tried the door through which he had 
presumably entered ; it was securely 
bolted and resisted my efforts with the 
strength of a church pillar. 

I crossed over and peered up at the 
lighted window. A shadow or two flitted 
across, What of it ? They might be the 
shadows of perfectly harmless people. 

I turned to the house behind me, 
which was in so feeble a condition that 
it was propped by a wooden buttress 
which went up to the second floor. It 
inclined at but a slight angle owing to 
the limit in width of the alley. I gripped 
it with arms, knees, nails, and swarmed 
laboriously up that splintered surface. 
There wasn’t a whole pane of glass in 
the tottering old house. I knocked away 
a few jagged fragments and climbed 
through a window frame. 

A scurry of rats came from the dark 
inside. A rotting staircase took me to 
the highest floor. Right opposite I saw 
the window with the green blind; and 
between me and it a forty-foot drop to 
the cobbles. 

The intervening space might have 
been that which sunders the stars so far 
as a leap was concerned. My only hope 
lay in bridging it. That seemed not 
impossible, for I had knocked against 
workmen’s paraphernalia downstairs, 
and a long stout beam would prove a 
good friend. 

I found it after plenty of hard knocks 
against obstacles dimly obvious in the 
obscurity. I dragged the plank up 
the staircase, hoisted it to the sill of the 
window, and began to edge it over the 
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void until one end rested on the ledge 
of the window opposite. 

Easy enough. And now I had but to 
step across? Yes, with a wind the 
breath of which was ice screaming up 
the narrow passage-way, whining under 
the gable eaves, driving before it the 
snow madness. 

I climbed out upon hands and knees, 
clinging to the edge of the beam, flat- 
tening my body as much as possible, 
horribly uncertain whether or no my 
bridge would tilt over and toss me down 
through the abyss. I have encountered 
more pleasing experiences, believe me, 
but I reached the opposite window, find- 
ing my foothold on the stone sill, and 
pressing up against the glass. 

The window was closed, but the light 
showed me a rusty remnant of the bolt 
which had once secured it. I must either 
open or retreat. I waited for an extra- 
fierce yell of the wind, then exerted a 
gentle but increasing pressure. The 
lower part of the window slid up. The 
green blind bulged inwards a trifle under 
the action of the draught. 

Ticklish, you will allow. I crouched 
as much as I could, and listened, certain 
that discovery would not be long de- 
layed. I could see nothing but the curve 
of the blind, which my fingers itched to 
draw aside a little. A voice came, quite 
plainly: ‘“‘ Unfortunately, she has the 
heart of a bird. I saw it flutter to- 
night, in her white bosom; a poor, 
frightened heart.”’ 

It was the voice of my Cistercian. 
The encouragement was not undeserved, 
Another answered him. “ True; but 
Katrine Thalberg is made of better stuff. 
And she will carry the bird, if needs be, 
in a cage.” 

I began to tremble. The enigma was 
beyond me; but the name of my be- 
loved was clearly spoken. Said an- 
other. “Bah! all that must take care 
of itself. We have done our part ; the 
girl Katrine will do hers. When does 
this ball come to an end ? ”’ 

“Within two or three hours of time.” 

‘“Grrh! That leaky window lets in 
the devil of a draught,’ grumbled one. 

“And number four is yet absent ? ” 
queried my monk. 

“It seems so,” 


he was answered. 
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“Nothing has been heard of or from 
him. That proves the worth of our 
idea. He was the one, too, who was to 
come by the main road. I expect he 
has fallen. The three others are there. 
I have come straight from them. They 
arrived safely by the prearranged roads. 
I left them in the best parlour of the 
“ Windmill,” playing écarté. They had 
ridden hard, and their uniforms showed 
it. The resemblance between them is 
quite marked enough to answer the 
general description of Othon Vaucaire. 
The blue dolman, blue tunic and red 
trousers are worn by each; and each 
has, on his left shoulder, a true lovers’ 
knot in a blue silk ribbon. It pleased 
their humour to keep their secret even 
from me; and I came away as wise as 
when I arrived. Tall, lean fellows are 
those Frenchmen, and each had his 
cavalry sword by him on the deal table. 
They will get a fresh mount at the inn 
where they are waiting, and they will 
make the way smoke, by ——-! Come 
daybreak, the limited frontiers of Assila 
will be behind them. And to-morrow 
there will be a noise in the world !”’ 

So much I heard, and at that luckless 
moment a sudden flaw of wind made the 
linen blind flap like a ship’s canvas. | 
heard a chair pushed back, but the rasp 
of it had not died away before I had 
turned totheslender bridge, getting down 
again upon hands and kneesafter a heart- 
choking slip which all but flung me over. 
I heard a voice howl in amazement 
“Mon Dieu!’ And certainly the ex- 
clamation was justified, for the sight of 
me edging that desperate way on a 
narrow, snow-covered plank stretched 
over a precipice must have been thrill- 
ing enough. 

There came the noise of chairs hurled 
aside, of a rush of footsteps to the win- 
dow. I had but three seconds between 
me and eternity. A voice like a lion’s 
roar sent a terrible oath after me, and 
then I felt the beam begin to stir. Had 
the fools thought of drawing it towards 
them, nothing could have saved me 
from being smashed to splinters, but 
instead one endeavoured to turn it over, 
which was no easy task with my weight 
upon it. Still, I felt it giving, and, half- 
rising to my feet, I launched myself for- 





I crossed over and peered up at the lighted window. A shadow or two 
flitted across (fage 4). 
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ward in the maddest leap for the window 
through which I had climbed. My 
crooked fingers got a grip of the sill, 
and I hung with my swaying weight 
upon them for an instant or two before 
drawing my body up into safety. Once 
through the aperture, I permitted my- 
self a look backwards. The opposite 
window was crowded with men’s faces, 
white and menacing. I waited but long 
enough to pick up my rapier, which I 
had left on the floor of this room before 
making the perilous journey. And, not 
caring to chance the front exit from the 
house, I succeeded in finding one at the 
back and making a somewhat inglorious 
retreat over more walls than I care to 
remember. 

Now I have no idea what construc- 
tion you have put on the dialogue which 
I overheard, but to me it had suggested 
a train of thought which sent me straight 
away to Nicolas. I was in no condition 
to re-enter the ballroom ; but a written 
line: ‘‘ Sire, I have something to com- 
municate to you,” brought him to my 
side. One glance of his bright eyes at 
my torn attire, and possibly a certain 
wildness in my expression, told him 
that something unusual had happened. 

“You bring an adventure, Count ? ” 
he whispered, with a delighted look. 

““T believe so, sire.”’ 

“Well said. Wait for me at the 
palace.”’ 

He left me but ten minutes of in- 
action there. “‘ By Capo, your face was 
never more welcome, Martin,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘You have news? Stay! 
Tell me that your tidings offe? jit a 
mere chance of a little sword-piay ? ” 

“Tt is possible, sire.” 

“ Out with it, then.” 

I told him all. He listened without 
moving his clear gaze from my face. 
And when I had finished he still con- 
tinued to look at me, but his regard be- 
came more absent. Then he walked up 
and down for the space of five long 
minutes. At last he said, ‘‘ Your 
opinion, Count ? ” 

Understand, if you please, that I, the 
king’s companion in his beloved secret 
adventures, am the one man in Assila 
who dare speak my mind to him. With 
perfect frankness I replied, ‘‘ This poor, 
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frightened heart which flutters in a 
white bosom is her highness the Prin- 
cess Danae. Katrine Thalberg, who 
‘will carry her off if needs be, in a cage,’ 
is, I greatly fear, a prime mover in a 
conspiracy which acts to-night, a con- 
spiracy to get the Princess Danae out 
of the country with Captain Othon Vau- 
caire for escort and company. In brief, 
sire, an elopement.” 

I paused. Nicolas bent his head 
gravely, and I continued: “ The place 
of meeting is the inn called the ‘ Wind- 
mill,’ at the junction of three roads, each 
of which Jeads to the frontier. Four 
horsemen, each bearing the name and 
general appearance of Captain Vaucaire, 
made for this inn some time after sun- 
rise to-day. Three are his friends, the 
fourth is himself. They adopted this 
particular strategy in order that, should 
the scheme be known to our secret 
police, the wrong man might possibly be 
either stopped, or arrested, or killed. 
Presumably, as but three have arrived 
at the rendezvous, such a fate has be- 
fallen number four. The Princess Danae, 
in the charge of the Lady Katrine, will 
endeavour to reach this inn—is possibly 
already on her way there. The fellow 
in the guise of a monk of the Cistercian 
Order came to the ball to-night to let 
her know that all was ready. He 
dropped a word to me in the hope of 
perhaps drawing my help forthe scheme. 
This is the plot as I conceive it ; and 
it has the merit of simplicity.” 

“ And in a simple fashion we will deal 
with it,”’ rejoined Nicolas. Yet he did 
not utter the words with a ring of eager- 
ness, but recommenced his pacing up 
and down the long salon, a deep line of 
profound thought between his eyes. 

Suddenly he confronted me. ‘‘ They 
mean to rob me of my bride, Count.” 

I bowed. 

“Every good reason of State urges 
me to this marriage.” 

I remained silent. 

“A pretty romance. I could love this 
Othon Vaucaire ; as it is, we must meet 
him and his friends, Martin.” 

I bowed again. 

“Hé tries to steal our lady. You 
criticised, this morning, my thrust in 
contra tempo. You shall see.” 
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“Permit me, sire, to point out two 
matters: the part I played in the game 
this evening may bring about its col- 
lapse.” 

“Tt is not known how much you over- 
heard ; and then, these three swords- 
men will scarcely retreat now. Vaucaire 
will stand the issue of it. He isa lover, 
and a brave man.” 

“ True, sire. And my second point : 
we shall not be able to tell which is 
Vaucaire.” 

“That must be left to take care of 
itself.” 

““T am silenced, sire.”’ 

Suddenly his eyes flashed with the 
gleam I loved to see in them. ‘“ Be 
ready in fifteen minutes’ time, Martin. 
I shall wear my old Italian rapier which 
bears the inscription Je visite le ceur. 
You know it?” 

“It is very long, sire.’ 

“But one must oppose length toa 
cavalry sword—that butcher’s tool.” 

“ That is perfectly true.” 

“And one word, mon ami: regarding 
the Lady Katrine, you will understand 
that I bear her no malice in this affair.” 

“You are very good, sire.”’ 

“Au revoir, then.” 

I made an unobtrusive exit through 
one of the small oaken doors, covered 
with enormous rivets, which gave upon 
the colonnades at the back of the palace. 
I had an almost unique right to this 
exit. A sharp turn of twelve paces left- 
ward brought me to a very long alley- 
way where the grass in summer is soft 
as velvet, and the monstrous high walls 
on either side are covered with fruit 
trees in espalier. At the other end of 
this alley-way is an ancient door set in 
a stone wall three times its thickness. 
A small key operates a spring which 
turns the massive lock, and to this, also, 
I have a well-nigh solitary right. 

Snow was still falling, descending out 
of mystery, out from the upper dark in 
large white flakes which made no whis- 
per of sound for all their multitudes. I 
had but three hundred yards’ run to my 
rooms, in a quadrangle overshadowed 
by the great cathedral. A change of 
clothing was swiftly effected. I did not 
hurry my selection of a weapon, how- 
ever. To tell the truth, I was not quite 
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satisfied with the king’s choice, con- 
sidering the kind of blade we should 
have to encounter. But his love of the 
long rapier will not endure argument ; 
and, certes—as the French say—he has 
the iron wrist for it, and can turn in a 
ring one of those five-foot strips of 
narrow steel which figured in many a 
tavern brawl in Elizabethan days. 

The moment I was ready I darted 
out, every nerve tingling with joyous 
expectation of the sport to come ; but 
in a second all that was shattered. For 
I was but a yard from the threshold 
when four men—two on either side of 
me—leaped from the shadow of the wall 
and tumbled me over and over in the 
deep snow. 

In a trice I was disarmed and a gag 
forced between my teeth. I will do 
them the credit to say that they did 
their work in splendid silence and with- 
out a wasted movement. And there I 
was, flat on the snow, wrapped up in a 
coil of cord like a fly in a web, and 
capable only of emitting sparks of fury 
in wholly disregarded glares of rage. 

A whispered debate among them 
lasted but a minute. They lifted me from 
the ground and carried me to where a 
yew tree, centuries old, spread its heavy 
limbs and foliage in the centre of the 
quadrangle. Round this tree was a 
circular seat. Time had hollowed a 
huge cavity in the body of the yew. 
They hoisted me over the seat and 
dropped me into this recess as if I had 
been a bundle of straw ; and then, with- 
out a word of warning or menace, they 
vanis6.d. 

The whole affair had been but a matter 
of seconds. The sheer abruptness of it, 
and the reaction following my desper- 
ate struggles, left me in a stupefied won- 
derment as to whether or no my senses 
were playing me a trick. 

The slow passing of time cleared my 
brain in that respect. I was indeed 
awake, and driving the cords into my 
skin by futile efforts to break them. A 
husky gasp was all the sound which the 
well-placed gag allowed. Clearly I must 
resign myself to this ridiculous position, 
and wait for the coming day. Yet that 
philosophical attitude was altogether 
denied by my feverish impatience and 
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fear of what must befall Nicolas in my 
absence. 

I told myself that doubtless I had 
been followed on leaving the empty 
house in the alley; that I had been 
tracked to the palace, and thence to my 
rooms. No injury was intended ; I had 
simply been laid aside from a path I had 
meant to obstruct. 

I knew the king’s way. If I did not 
keep the rendezvous—and already it 
was too late—he would assuredly go for- 
ward without me. In that case, being 
in disguise, he might well fall. To- 
gether, I should have had no apprehen- 
sion of our meeting with those three 
swords at the Inn of the ‘ Windmill.” I 
knew my skill, and that of Nicolas ; 
three light cavalry sabres would never 
have got past our long blades. But 
Nicolas was alone ; and to fight for his 
lady was a joy which his adventurous 
spirit would not forego. 

So I writhed unavailingly, and 
breathed bitter curses which I could not 
forcibly utter. Before my queer prison 
fell the snow in a curtain, a pale, drift- 
ing wall, each flake a phantom whirled 
unresistingly. With a deep, sepulchral 
voice the cathedral chime announced 
the death of each quarter of an hour, 
and the boisterous wind tossed those 
cries here and there contemptuously. 

Nearly an hour had perished, and the 
cold and a sense of despair were bring- 
ing a sort of apathy, when the figure of 
a man loomed out from the semi-dark. 
His motion was more of a stagger than 
a walk, and he subsided rather than sat 
down on the circular seat round my tree. 
At first I believed he was overcome by 
the cold, but some muttered words 
which escaped him showed me two 
things: one, he had dined, or supped, 
unwisely ; two, he was Rudolf Heussler, 
that maitre d’escrime, at whose famous 
school of fencing I had met and nearly 
killed Nicolas. 

Mon Dieu! of all men this was the 
very man for me! True, his head was 
thick ; but then, I would clear it! A 
hoarse appeal quite failed to pierce his 
befogged hearing ; but I succeeded in 
drawing up my legs and delivering a 
vicious drive with my bound feet that 
shot him a couple of yards into the snow. 
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He was not so drunk, thank heaven, 
as not to realise this insult and the direct 
cause of it. He leaped up as if touched 
by a hot iron, charged forward, caught 
sight of me in the cavity of the tree, and 
had his hands round my throat before 
my gurgled cry of his name, and the in- 
distinct vision of my face, told him the 
truth. The amazement of it cleared to 
a great extent his iron head. He 
dragged me out and bore me bodily back 
to my rooms, where I was soon freed. 
Then his questions started to fall over 
one another. 

“Cher maitre,” I interrupted, as he 
rubbed circulation into my frozen limbs, 
“for two good horses, brought here on 
the instant, I offer you my undying 
love, and a hard ride, and the chance of 
the real game of thrust and parry.” 

His questions and his presence 
vanished on the word. For twenty 
agonising minutes I chafed and fidgeted 
before Heussler appeared with the 
mounts, 

“Where to, Martin ? ” 

“The inn called the ‘ Windmill,’ on 
the sunken road between here and the 
village of Neuendorf.”’ 

After that no word was exchanged. 
We laboured up against the hard drive 
of the blinding wind. Toilsome, heart- 
breaking work on the high-road outside 
the city, with soft snow under us, and 
the mournful screaming of the gale in 
the telegraph insulators. But after a 
mile of it the path turned off and began 
to descend a deep dip which soon deve- 
loped into a ravine, where we were shel- 
tered, and the ground was hard, if rough. 
Fir-trees became more and more thick 
upon the slopes, and finally left us but 
a mere strip through what was nowa 
forest. Suddenly we perceived a ray of 
crimson light over the snow fifty yards 
ahead. This light came from the win- 
dows of the ‘‘ Windmill.” 

Within forty paces of the inn we dis- 
mounted and tethered our animals to a 
tree off the direct path. We had seen 
no one, and there was no sound save the 
sombre growling of the fretted branches. 
More than likely the whole affair was 
over and done with. 

I walked forward, keeping amongst 
the timber, and Heussler followed at my 
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heels. I could hear his teeth chatter- 
ing as if with fright. But he was only 
very cold—blue with the cold, with the 
reaction ensuing upon his hard drinking 
that evening. This deadly fault in him 
had troubled me more than once ; and 
now it made me very uneasy on his ac- 
count. He kept his mouth shut, how- 
ever. Something of my intimate pas- 
sages with Nicolas I believed he knew, 
and possibly he suspected one of them 
in this exploit. 

The inn stood in the middle of a pali- 
sade of charred stakes and its facade 
was almost flush with the road, from 
the opposite side of which we strained 
our eyesight, peering through the open 
door. A horn lantern was burning with 
a smoky flare on a bench, just making 
visible a wide and shallow stairway. 
The room over the porch was brilliantly 
lighted, and a broken sun-blind by the 
window creaked as the wind flapped it 
against the stuccoed wall. I heard no 
sound ; saw no moving creature. 

A handful of earth tossed up against 
the pane brought no response, though 
repeated three times. A sensation that 
something was amiss kept me to a 
cautious game for a couple of minutes— 
no more. 

Heussler grumbled—‘‘ Have you no 
warmer work than this ? ” 

“Ten seconds will answer that ques- 
tion. Follow me, and let nothing sur- 
prise you.”’ 

I went in boldly, inviting interrup- 
tion by a loud tread. The place echoed 
as if deserted. I ascended the broad 
stairs. A beam of light from below a 
door showed me the room I sought. I 
hammered upon a panel. No answer. 
I turned the handle and went in. 

The room was lighted by candelabra, 
by four-branched holders, one in either 
wall. There was another door immedi- 
ately opposite. A yard or so in front of 
it was a small table. Two men sat fac- 
ing me along one side of it, and one man 
at either end: four in all. They wore 
fur caps, long blue coats that came 
down to their heels, and across the eyes 
of each a narrow strip of black velvet— 
a domino-mask. Cavalry officers, with 
their slightly-curved weapons, un- 
sheathed upon the table, the bright 
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points touching—these men were as 
still, as silent, as if fashioned from 
bronze. 

A dramatic surprise, you admit, and 
one which held me momentarily, as 
speechless, as immovable as_ them- 
selves. A glance flashed round the 
room showed me no trace of a struggle, 
of any disorder. Nicolas, then, had not 
arrived. On the other hand, the quar- 
tette had been completed by the turn- 
ing up of the missing number four. 
Nicolas had made the discovery and had 
been prudent enough to keep out. 

Well for me that I had brought along 
Rudolf Heussler, le maitre! I heard 
him mutter: “‘ These gentlemen are try- 
ing to frighten us!’’ And, indeed, I 
will confess that the sight of those four 
pairs of eyes behind holes in the black 
masks—eyes in which the candle-flames 
found a reflection—fixed intently upon 
us, had a somewhat disconcerting effect. 

I broke that spell. ‘‘ Permit me, 
messieurs, to explain this unceremonious 
visit,’ I began, in their own language of 
France. 

Not one answered. 

I went on, in a deliberate calmness— 
“One of you gentlemen is named Cap- 
tain Othon Vaucaire ? ”’ 

Still a profound silence. 

“Ts it you, monsieur ? ’ 
the nearest. 

“That is my name,” came the quite 
courteous reply—at last ! 

“And yours, monsieur?”’ I turned 
to the next. 

“It happens to be the same.” 

“Ah! And yours?” I spoke to 
number three. 

“The same—by an unusual coinci- 
dence.” 

“Which extends, monsieur, to you 
also? ’’ I faced the fourth. 

“It is beyond contradiction.” 

“An ideal brotherhood, gentlemen.” 
I bowed. And, as I lifted my head, 
somewhat undetermined just what 
course to follow, I saw the door behind 
them open a couple of inches, and there, 
framed in that narrow aperture, was the 
face of Katrine, which vanished in- 
stantly. 

“You question it?” asked one of 
the four. 
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“By no means. On the contrary, 
you have whetted my appetite for truth. 
Will you have the goodness to inform 
me if there is more than one lady in 
that room behind you ? ” 

“ But if the information prove dan- 
gerous to you, monsieur ? ’”’ responded 
one. 

“It will be the more acceptable.”’ 

“Well, there are two.” 

I bowed again. “One is alady some- 
what dear to me,” I answered in a loud 
voice meant for Katrine’s ears. “I 
suggest that I could give you the name 
of the other, but that it would not be 
politic to do so?” 

“ Ciel / I am thinking that you have 
asked enough questions. Your name, 
monsieur ? ” 

“Count Martin Valentine Saros.” 

“And your companion ? ” 

“Rudolf Heussler, a very famous 
maitre d’escrime.” 

“And the meaning of this interfer- 
ence?” 

“To persuade Captain Othon Vau- 
caire to ride away with—his brethren.”’ 

“And if he refuses this gentle per- 
suasion ? ” 

“Then I and my friend must add 
arguments ! ” 

‘“ But we are all Captain Othon Vau- 
caire.”” 

“Then I will argue with two; and 
my friend will persuade the other two.” 

“And you decline to leave without 
the privilege of this charming debate ? ” 

“ Emphatically.”’ 

“Ah! Then we may as well begin ? 

“The sooner the better.” 

With the word I flung aside the 
sheath of my rapier and Heussler did 
the same. We advanced three paces 
and stood back to back, in accord with 
prudence and the old Italian school 
which permits no antics, but demands 
the straight arm and the flexible wrist. 

Then a very significant thing hap- 
pened, which pointed out, beyond dis- 
pute, which of the quartette was the 
genuine Othon Vaucaire. For though 
the four of them leaped up willingly 
enough, yet one, instead of discarding 
his long coat and rushing to the business 
with the others, turned to the door be- 
hind the table and ran in with the 
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obvious intent of reassuring Katrine and 
the Princess Danae, and possibly to 
carry them off there and then, while his 
friends covered the retreat. 

So. There was not a moment to be 
lost. Unfortunately, my introduction 
of Heussler as a master of fence had 
given our adversaries the natural im- 
pression that his was the more formid- 
able blade, with the result that while 
one attacked me, two flew at him with 
the wild-cat ferocity of the true French 
soldier when he-comes to grips. 

The fellow before me was jumping 
here and there, snarling, hissing, stamp- 
ing, feinting, which fireworks my six 
guards of the great Capo Ferro met with 
a proper contempt. But I felt Heussler 
giving ground, so that at last he was 
forced away from me. His hard breath- 
ing rang in my ears more than the fierce 
rasp of the swords. Suddenly I heard 
one of his adversaries utter a cry of 
pain ; the maitre had run him through 
the arm; but it seems that, before he 
could effect a recovery from the lunge, 
his unwounded adversary got home with 
a thrust right through the throat. 

The thud of Heussler’s falling body, 
and his gasped—“ I’m gone, Martin!” 
came together. With a shout of fury I 
put an end to the antics of my opponent 
by stoccata lunga, the point of my long 
rapier entering his sword-wrist and 
running almost the length of his arm. 
I whipped round with a lightning move- 
ment to meet number three before he 
could thrust me through. He leaped 
back, fell over the body of Heussler, 
scrambled to his feet and bolted. 

I let him go readily enough, for my 
business was not with him. A leap took 
me to the other door, which I hurled 
back. I expected to find the room 
empty, but the Princess Danae and 
Katrine were in a corner of it, in a 
frightened embrace, while the brave 
number four was standing mutely by in- 
stead of helping his friends. Yet, see- 
ing me run in upon him, he plucked up 
heart enough to face me, when, as the 
devil would have it, I slipped upon the 
bare floor and came down with a stun- 
ning crash, rolling over upon my back. 
I felt his point at my throat in a twink- 
ling, at the carotid artery. I clenched 
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my hands, involuntarily drew up my 
knees, and was summoning into a hot 
glare such defiance and contempt as I 
could muster, when he just lifted from 
his eyes the strip of velvet and looked 
down at me with a smile. 

He was Nicolas of Assila ! 

He replaced the domino-mask as I 
stumbled to my feet and followed him 
to the scene of the fight. The fellow 
whose wrist I had pierced was sitting up 
against a wall, and he whom Heussler 
had damaged was bandaging his com- 
rade’s wound with a couple of handker- 
chiefs, after having attended to his own 
hurt, which did not seem considerable. 
We leaned over the maitre, upon whose 
eyes a film was already gathering. 

“Blood of Capo, this poor Heussler 
will teach no more passes,’’ murmured 
Nicolas, 

The word was as sad as it was true. 
I picked up the body of the dead maitre 
in my arms and bore it into the adjoin- 
ing room, in which I had noticed a couch 
along a wall. An icy wind blew through 
the room ; the window was wide open, 
and the Princess Danae and Katrine 
were gone. Freeing myself of my bur- 
den, I flew to the window and saw a 
ladder lying upon the ground a dozen 
feet below. The fellow who had bolted 
had known what he was about, and he 
had bested us after all! I believe I was 
on the point of jumping when Nicolas 
laid a hand upon my shoulder. 

“You are very zealous, Count,” said 
he, with a meaningful deliberation. 

I met his long, steady gaze ; and sud- 
denly the curtain went up and the 
drama he had arranged became palpable 
enough. He had come to the inn of the 
“Windmill ’”’ with intent, not to foil 
the conspirators, but to assist them, 
possibly. For in the depth of his heart 
was little liking for the suggested be- 
trothal with the Princess Danae. The 
success of this elopement would secretly 
gratify him, and make supremely happy 
two hearts against which he bore no 
grudge, but rather the reverse. Ah, if 
he had but been frank with me! But 
the matter was so delicate, so full 
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of risk, that he had preferred to 
keep me out of it, and even to let me 
think that he intended to checkmate 
Vaucaire. 

All this flashed upon me as I looked 
into his clear eyes, which gave nothing 
away. And I suspected, and do suspect, 
that the harmless attack upon me on 
leaving my quarters was the king’s 
work, performed at his orders, to pre- 
vent my interference. He had gone to 
the inn alone, possibly introducing him- 
self as the missing number four, or— 
and it is more likely—as a nameless 
friend who wished the scheme well. 
And then he was doubtless drawn by a 
powerful curiosity to see this Othon 
Vaucaire, this desperate lover, his rival ; 
also the game upon the board attracted 
his ever-romantic fancy, and he wished 
to see it through. And if any interfer- 
ence other than mine had tried to upset 
the pieces, I truly believe he would have 
fought on the other side. But I and 
Heussler had turned up almost instantly 
after the arrival of the Princess Danae, 
and complicated the play, forcing him 
clean out of it, doubtless to his intense 
chagrin. 

I closed the window. “ Permit me, 
sire, to ask you one question ? ”’ 

The flicker of a smile gave me encour- 
agement. 

‘““ Which of those gentlemen was Cap- 
tain Vaucaire ? ” 

“By Capo, Martin, I have not the 
least idea !”’ 

At that instant we heard a faint, de- 
parting sound of carriage-wheels grind- 
ing over the bad road. Adieu to the 
Princess Danae, who put love before a 
kingdom ! 

Returning to the scene of the combat, 
I found, as I had expected, our two 
wounded gentlemen flown. And in the 
cellar I discovered the inn landlord, with 
a domestic or two, locked in: a tem- 
porary imprisonment into which they 
had allowed themselves to be persuaded. 
To their care we left Heussler, ce pauvre 
brave, whom hard fate had compelled to 
exchange life-and-death passes after the 
wine had run red. 

L, J. BEEsTON, 


(The next adventure of Count Saros will appear in the February issue of THE PALL MALL 


MAGAZINE under the title ‘‘ The Chapel of the Madonna.’’) 
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MijLTHOUGH in the 
last few years the 
townsman has in- 
creased his know- 
ledge of the country, 
his acquaintance 
with purely rural 
sport remains of 
the slightest. He 
regards it as an enervating luxury devised 
for the exclusive benefit of the idle rich at the expense of the 
labouring classes. That skill, judgment, and endurance 
are demanded of all who would excel at hunting or 
shooting is a fact that the average townsman does not 
recognise. He has read, he is always reading about an 
effete and bloated aristocracy busily engaged in _pre- 
serving birds to the national danger, and hindering the 
full development of the country; and this theory has become 
an article of faith. 
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N the other side is the country man of leisure who 
thinks that the world is made up of 
towns for fools to live in, that the pasture 
lands of the shires were designed by a kindly 
Providence for the exclusive benefit of 
hunting men, that heather was _ sent 
into the world to serve grouse and 
that the chief use of arable land is to 
carry and support a good head 
of partridge. The one excuse 
for winter is sport, the chief 
defect of summer is the lack 
of it. In his way he is as 
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obstinate and ill-informed as the townsman already 
mentioned. 


HE types chosen may be extreme, but they exist and are 
antagonistic. Of the two the former is more likely to be 
deceived into expressions of violent and worthless opinion, 
for if the leisured countryman knows little of town, the 
average townsman knows less about the country. The 
people who for political or other purposes denounce sport 
need not. depend entirely upon the ignorance of their 
audience ; they may rely to some extent upon the perfectly 
natural feeling that those who lack entertain towards those 
who possess. The townsman feels that the countryman of 
leisure is having the best of the game; he does not know 
how dull life can be in the country for those who depend 
entirely upon sport and have no mental resources of their 
own, and how this sense of dullness turns many unintelligent 
country-dwellers into fanatical sportsmen. If an inquiry 
were instituted into the advantages and disadvantages of 
country and town life, it would be found that each makes 
strongest appeal to those who are best prepared to forgo 
what the other has to offer. With the exception of game- 
shooting and fox-hunting there is very little in the way of 
country sports that the townsman cannot find within a very 
few miles of home; the countryman, on the other hand, 
must make definite sacrifices in order to pursue his hobbies 
in town. 


OREOVER—and this is a very important point—whether 
he be the most generous or the most selfish of men he 
cannot indulge in the sports that belong exclusively to the 
country without employing labour at a fair remuneration 
or stimulating the demand for it. National sport is a 
part of national life, and though certain modifications 
may be desirable, any injustice to sportsmen would react 
speedily upon the poor. 


Wis the solitary exception of red-grouse-shooting there is 
no sport that is exclusively British. Black game and 
ptarmigan, other members of the grouse family, can be shot 
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on the Continent, but the red grouse is known only in Great 
Britain, and it is well to consider for a moment the question 
of grouse-shooting, for there are plenty of ill-informed 
people who believe sincerely that the sport keeps thousands 
of square miles of fertile land out of cultivation. In all 
probability from 70 to 80 per cent. of grouse-land is fit for 
nothing but grouse and sheep. A certain proportion of it 
could be turned to pasture by burning the heather and 
allowing sheep to keep the young growth down until grass 
asserted itself, but as the value of moorland for sheep or 
cattle is not near its value as grouse-land, and as sheep can 
be fed on the best moors without serious damage to the 
birds, there is no economic advantage in change. 


T present the moors of Great Britain yield about 
£1,500,000 a year in rent, employ nearly 4,000 per- 
manent keepers and are responsible for the spending of 
perhaps another million and a half pounds in a season that 
cannot open before August 12, and generally closes with 
the close of September. But if it be reckoned that shooting- 
lodges are tenanted in the beginning of August, and that 
in the deer-forests of the north the stalkers stay until the 
stags begin to roar and seek the hinds, the season may 
perhaps be reckoned to have a maximum length of ten 
weeks, and in that time, or on account of that time, 
£3,000,000 will be spent. 


XCLUDING Sundays we have then an expenditure of 
£50,000 a day over a period of ten weeks. On this half 
may go in rent, but the landlord must in return for rent 
undertake the upkeep of his estate, and the cost of this 
has been estimated to vary from twelve to fifteen shillings 
in the pound of rent received. Much of the money spent 
in the grouse- and deer-forest area comes from foreign 
sportsmen, who must visit this country if they would shoot 
red grouse, and from extremely wealthy Englishmen who 
would in many cases go abroad if it were not for the autumn 
attraction of the moors. In the past few decades the 
prosperity of the Scottish country-side has advanced by 


1 Scotland’s territorial contribution to sport is 5,500 square miles, 
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leaps and bounds, side by side with the rise in rents and 
the increased demand for labour. To name but a few of 
the improvements, old houses have been rebuilt, gardens 
developed, moors drained, walls rebuilt. 


WHETHER the interests of sheep-farmers have been sacri- 

ficed to the deer-stalker is a vexed point. There is 
more than a suspicion that this is so, but the facts are not 
readily ascertained. The conditions that obtain in and 
round deer-forests lying far from railhead, and strictly 
guarded, are known only to a very few, and these few do 
not as arule belong to the class that is keen on social reform. 
In no case is the question a very serious one, for the rigours 
of the Highland winter are of a kind that can tempt but few, 
and Highlanders who have been brought up to endure them 
can do far better for themselves in Canada or Australia, 
where they will find fertile soil, secure tenure and conditions 
untainted by feudalism even in its most benevolent aspect. 
The loss, whatever it may be, will not in the long run fall 
upon those who leave the country, but upon those who 
have forced them to do so. But leaving aside the question 
of deer-forests in relation to farming, it may be suggested 
that grouse-shooting justifies itself. No protest has yet 
been advanced against trout- and salmon=fishing save by 
those poachers who have had unfortunate and quite 
unlooked-for meetings with water-bailiffs. ~.Scotland’s 
rivers and lochs make no inconsiderable additions to the 
national wealth and provide unchallenged sport. 


PHEASANT- and partridge-shooting come next in order, and 

the first-named bird is of course the luxury of the rich, 
whether these rich be idle or industrious. In the earlier 
days of pheasant-rearing the relation between cost of value 
was expressed in a terse sentence, “‘ Up goes a sovereign, 


Methods have improved, and the cost 
the hand-reared pheasant for the gun is now nearer ten 
shillings than a pound. The bulk of this outlay goes to 
labour. The eggs that are not collected by the keeper and 
his assistants are bought from one of the many game-farms 
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that have sprung up of late years. In many parts of the 
country the farm-labourer’s wives sell their sitting hens 
to the keeper for three shillings or half-a-crown, and buy 
them back after the hatching and rearing time is over for 
a shilling or ninepence. The demand for chickens’ eggs 
for the young pheasant poult keeps up the hen-wife’s prices, 
and when the pheasants can be taken to the woods, but 
are not old enough to perch out of reach of vermin, extra 
labour is required in all fox-hunting country to patrol the 
woods by night. For this job half-a-crown or three shillings 
a night with a simple supper of bread-and-cheese is the price 
paid. When the shooting season begins the demand for 
beaters and stoppers is often greater than the supply, and is 
a boon to casual labour. 


[ Do not suggest that the pheasant is an unmixed blessing 

to the country-side. Where arable land stretches to the 
covers, the farmer is safe to suffer considerably. If his 
landlord be a keen sportsman and a thrifty one withal 
(the combination is not unknown), compensation claims 
may be met with a suggestion that if the farmer doesn’t like 
the pheasants he may go to—a place where pheasants are 
not preserved, though according to the more violent type of 
demagogue there is no lack of pheasant-preservers. It may 
not suit a farmer to leave, and yet he may not be able to 
endure with indifference a form of robbery that is demanded 
for his landlord’s pleasure or profit. Butit should be quite 
possible to find a way of enforcing compensation. 


OWING to the decrease in the cost of pheasant-rearing the 

sporting community can well afford to. pay a part of 
what is saved to those who are bound to suffer from the 
proximity of hundreds of hungry birds. If this could-be 
done a legitiniate grievance and source of friction would be 
removed. There should be no difficulty, for damage to 
farming interests may be taken for granted in every part 
where covers are in the neighbourhood of arable land, and 
those who wish to have very heavy bags should pay the 
whole cost of providing them. It is very necessary, too, 
that the gamekeeper’s activity in destroying ‘‘ vermin ”’ 
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should be restricted. We want our owls, sparrow-hawks 
and weasels, for they have useful work to do. 


HE partridge is everybody’s friend. It is not altogether 
harmless. I am convinced, after close examination 
year after year, that some of the damage attributed to rooks 
is done by partridges, which have a keen instinct for newly- 
sown grain; but this is a trifling matter. The presence 
of the little brown birds does nothing to hinder agriculture 
or to damage farming interests and is responsible for the 
death of innumerable grubs and insects. 

Where ground game is concerned, there is a Ground Game 
Act that was intended to bring relief to farmers, but I can 
testify to the fact that in many parts of the country it is 
a dead letter. To give no more than one example, I 
remember going over an attractive farm on the Border 
Highlands a few years ago, and was surprised to see the 
damage done by rabbits to the corn, and by hares to the 
root-crops. 


T was a large, well-managed and productive farm, and I 
asked the tenant, a very capable farmer, why he did not 
keep his ground game under control. Here is a summary of 
his reply: ‘‘ If I kept the hares and rabbits down I should 
have to find a fresh home. This estate does not give nine- 
teen-year leases any longer ; it has substituted three-year 
agreements, chiefly in the interests of the shooting. If a 
farmer does not carry a heavy head of hares and rabbits 
he has to go. He is not told why, but he knows. Un- 
fortunately, the landlord only gives about three days in the 
year to ground-game shooting, and though he and his friends 
make an enormous bag every time, they can’t kill enough 
to save our crops. I worked the whole matter out and 
found that it paid me better to remain than to change, for 
I might go farther and fare worse. —— isa good landlord 
in many ways, but when the question of sport comes along, 
farming must take a second place. As far as scores of 
farmers are concerned, the Ground Game Act is a dead 
letter. We can’t take advantage of it ; the keepers would 
look upon us as poachers if we snared a rabbit or netted 
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a hare, while if we were seen with a gun, our tenancy would 
not be worth three years’ purchase,”’ 


Tus was from a sound farmer of acknowledged ability who 

rose at five o’clock in summer and never later than six 
in winter, and had a growing family to support. I re- 
member making a rough calculation that ground game 
was destroying between 3 and 4 per cent. of his crops. 
Against such abuse of the landlord’s prerogative, drastic 
action should be taken, and undoubtedly the tendency is 
for the abuse to spread. Under modern conditions there 
is far more shooting for the bag than for sport, and in this 
direction lies the weakness of the shooting man’s case. As 
long as a farmer gets fair play, legitimate objections to sport 
are few and hard to sustain, but when cases of the kind just 
cited become common, the old good feeling between the 
landlord and the country-side must suffer. 


‘THAT abuses should creep in is not surprising, but they are 

to be regretted, for they give fanatics a very serviceable 
base from which to attack sport. No greater mistake can 
be made than to suppose that countrymen, be they hard- 
working farmers or overworked labourers, are opposed either 
to sport or sportsmen. They both enjoy the sight of sport 
even when they can’t participate. The farmer hunts when 
he can, and a day with the beaters or stoppers is welcomed 
by the casual worker on the land. Good feeling is shown 
in many ways and bears witness to the love of sport that is 
common to rich and poor. It is not merely for the material 
gain that the countryman likes to don the smock and drive 
the birds to the guns ; he follows good shooting with enjoy- 
ment and appears to find in the sight of sport considerable 
compensation for his inability to take an active part in it. 
Nobody is more keen that the old country-side traditions 
should endure than is the hard-working labourer who gets 
but a small fraction of their benefits. 


URNING from shooting to hunting there are few abuses to 
record, and those that exist could be remedied if a little 
more consideration were shown by the hunt. The farmers 
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with few exceptions recognise Reynard as a friend. He 
keeps up the price of the best hay, for which there would be 
a lessening demand if hunters were no longer to be fed. 
The farmer himself is a welcome figure in the hunting-field, 
and is not expected to be a subscriber. Those who give 
hunt breakfasts are pleased to see him, and he is hail-fellow 
with one and all. But if a farmer is not a hunting man the 
case is different. He does not welcome the presence of 
foxes, he demands payment for the poultry they destroy 
and he does not take his barbed wire down when the horn 
is first heard and keep it down until “ the stinking violets 
spoil scent.’’ Failing compensation for loss, I have known 
him shoot foxes and nail pads and mask to his barn-doors, 
This is not a common occurrence, but there are few hunting 
men who have not met it. 


HE spread of small holdings and of poultry-farming is 
creating a mass of bad feeling in the country. The 
poultry-farmer complains that he cannot get paid for his 
losses, the Hunt Committee that attends to compensation 
complains that every bird the small holder has lost is 
a prize strain, and that every survivor to be seen is the 
commonest mixed breed that was ever hatched. There is 
something to be said on both sides, but the hunt lives 
on sufferance, and should be prepared to meet claims 
generously. It seldom errs in this direction. As a rule 
claims are paid grudgingly, and a tactless M.F.H. may 
embitter all the country of the hunt over which he 
presides. 

The position has been further complicated by the presence 
in the field of many men who can ride indifferently well 
and know nothing of hunting. They are the folk who break 
hedges, leave gates open, ride over corn, and are the despair 
of the master and of his staff. To exclude them is well- 
nigh impossible ; they have money, and are prepared to 
spend it, but they are not sportsmen and consequently they 
are a danger to sport. There are quite unprejudiced and 
competent observers who believe that between pheasant- 
preserving on an ever-increasing scale and the spread of 
small holdings the fox must gradually disappear, giving 
place to the drag-hunt. 














SPORTSMEN 





GucH a change would be lamentable. The hunting man, 

for all his shortcomings, is a national asset; it is 
good for the country that it should produce good horses 
and good men to ride them, that the trade in hay, straw 
and oats should receive its annual stimulus, that the 
country towns in hunting centres should wake to a profit- 
able winter life. The cockney in the hunting-field may 
cut a ridiculous and even an unpleasant figure, but it is 
good that he should be in the saddle; while the real 
hunting man, with his nerve, skill and judgment, is some- 
thing no country can afford to lose. In many ways it 
would be better to part with pheasants rather than with 
foxes, but it is likely that the fexes will go first. They are 
among the worst enemies of the transplanted townsman 
who brings no tradition of sport to the country-side, and 
legitimate claims for compensation may tend to increase 
beyond the power of the hunt to satisfy them. 





T is not easy to-day to find an M.F.H. ; it is often necessary 
to accept a man not so much for his knowledge of field 
lore and his capacity to control a hunt as for the length and 
depth of his purse, and this at a time in the history of fox- 
hunting when the qualities of tact, judgment and moral 
courage are more necessary in the hunting-field than they 
have ever been. The purse may control a pheasant-shoot, 
but it will not control the hunting-field, and in the mouths 
of a few eloquent people who believe, perhaps honestly, 
that fox-hunting is an evil thing the existing grievances 
can be magnified until the uninformed may be pardoned if 
they think that the fox stands between England and the 
regeneration of the country-side. For, be it remembered, 
the hot-gospeller of the kind referred to has an audience no 
better informed than himself. He has not heard and does 
not wish to hear, of the economic value of sport ; he does 
not recognise its effect upon the national physique, or under- 
stand how much the Empire owes to its sportsmen. On the 
other hand, many sportsmen are wilfully shutting their 
eyes to developments that are marring the best work of 
their predecessors ; some are selfishly concerned with sport 
to the exclusion of all other interests, including the rights 
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of their fellow-men ; and, given extremists on both sides, 
it is easy to realise that foolish speech must be succeeded 
by foolish action. 


TH townsman brings his commercial methods to the 

country, he wants to get the highest possible value for 
his money ; he cannot see with the eyes of his predecessors, 
and if he will not learn he must be taught. But between 
pruning the unhealthy growths on the tree of sport and 
laying the axe to its roots is a far cry. The best sport in 
this or in any other country is founded upon good fellow- 
ship and community of interests, and this last force is strong 
enough, if it can be reached and will respond, to set what is 
crooked straight without the aid of party cries. 


ROPERLY handled, the country-side can yield pheasants 
as well as corn, foxes as well as fowls, recreation and 
strenuous exercise as well as hard work directed to profit- 
able ends. For all the righteousness of the land reformer, 
the country can provide cakes and ale for those who have 
the leisure and the means to seek them, and in the spreading 
of the feast there is a great profit for those who serve. If 
Great Britain were the only country in the world that had 
sport to offer, the path of the fanatical reformer would be 
made straight, but there is ample sport elsewhere, and those 
who wish for it will not hold their hand because of un- 
reasonable restriction. They will go elsewhere and spend 
on the Continent the money that helps the country-side 
to-day. No sportsman worthy the name will resent 
restrictions that are framed for the general good, but a 
suspicion of bad faith, of party cries and of vote-catching 
measures designed to create and establish ill-will can only 

have the worst results all round. 

S. L. BENSUSAN. 
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on “INK, klinkle, 


klinkle, 
klink, klink, tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle, klonk, klonk ie 


tink, 


The downs simmered 
tawny and dry under a _ palpitating 
turquoise sky. Clumps of gorse and 
ragged little thorn-trees showed helio- 
trope, casting sharp violet shadows 
on the close-cropped turf. And from 
everywhere rose and fell that incessant 
“‘klink, klink, tinkle, tinkle, klunk, tink, 
lonk, klonk, klonk’”’ of innumerable 
sheep-bells. 

In the immense emptiness of downs, 
shepherds will sometimes find some- 
thing very companionable about the 
sound; and this June afternoon the 
mingled music fell almost as refresh- 
ingly through the parched air as that of 
a trout-stream. But one who listened 
against her will was afraid. She could 
not pray ; but she longed at least that 


, 


the flocks might wander farther away 
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She was nursing an eight-month-old 
baby, in the golden twilight of a small 
gypsy tent fashioned, as gypsy tents 
were in the earlier part of the last cen- 
tury, of tawny blankets fastened over 
thecurved sticks by “‘ pinthorns’’—that 
is, spines broken off from thorn-trees. 
She would have thrust her fingers in her 
ears, were not her arms occupied. Yet 
of what use ? She knew she would still 
hear the measured music of the sheep- 
bells. 

Through their rude harmony sounded 
slow, hobbling footsteps on the road 
which had left red-tiled Salisbury some 
fifteen miles away. She came to the 
opening of the tent, and then one saw, 
with a shock of surprise, that although 
the infant this child-mother nursed at 
her breast was almost copper-coloured, 
she herself was babyishly fair, with 
china-blue eyes, an apple-blossom skin, 
and honey-coloured hair frizzing out 
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from beneath the scarlet-and-purple 
handkerchief bound so tightly over het 
head. She looked curiously out of plac 
in such a dress, in such surroundings. 
Down the chalk road hobbled 


a ped 


lar. His pack was heavy. He was glad 
| and ex hange a few 


enougn to pause 


words, though Sue would not buy 
Doubtless your man ha’ gone selli 


his own bits of things,’’ he suggeste 
taking off his hat and wiping his high 


seamed forehead. 


The girl shook her head. ‘‘ He drove 
in the neddy and cart two days back 
to Salisbury. I’m expecting him any 
time now.” And then she suddenly 


crushed the baby so tightly to her that 
the little thing lament, to 
thrust its doubled fist into its eye 

Well 


the downs if it wur not fur them, 


began to 


’twud bea lonesome way across 
said 
the old fellow, jerking his head in th 
direction of that ceaseless ‘‘ klink, klink, 
tinkle, tinkle, lunk-klonk’’ of the graz 
ing flocks. ‘“ They’re alike 
to their shepherds and the traveller.” 
Sue's face curiously 


company 


Ww ode n> 
blue 


she muttered 


STEW 
het eyes as expressionless as 
I hate them,” 
fiercely ; then with a sudden change of 
voice exclaimed, ‘“‘ You ha’ got a bee- 
orchid there, I see.’ 

I saw an’ plucked he as I com 
along, but you an’ your little one are wel 
come to he, my dear.’’ And fumbling at 
his buttonhole the old pedlar twiddled 


pebbl Se 


the curious little flower at the baby 
till it unscrewed its eyes and began 
to reach out its little brown arms, and 
cTOW. 

Long after the painful hobbling of 
the old man had died away, Sue sat 


staring down at the bee-orchid clutched 
ier baby’s fist. 


in | Perhaps for the first 
time that day she did not hear the hate- 
ul fink, klunk, lonk, lonk, tinkl 


tinkle, tink, tink, klunk, tink, klink ”’ of 
the sheep-bells. 

“ Everyvthin 
little 


come about from tli 
flower. The wickedness, the scare 
the love, even this little bit of a fellow 
playin’ w#h it,’’ she mused, and into 
her face stole the clouded but not un 
happy look of one who is re living the 
past. 

From a little child Sue Crees had been 


interested in bee-orchids. She remem 
bered playing in those strange London 


with a dead 


days bee she had found 
dusty and dry on the _ window-sill. 
There was little enough to play with 
then, and she had broken into noisy 


crying when her mother had at length 
thrown the insect away. ‘‘ When I was 
a little girl,’’ Mrs, Crees had said, “ 
through June | 
bec to play with 
a sting ! 

Sue had questioned eagerly. She had 
plagued her mother to tell her every de 
tail of the little velvety flowers which 
mock the bees so peries tly. Even then 
she had been a child of one idea. And 
everything connected with her mother’s 
old home had a wonderful glamour and 
mystery about it! When Mrs. 
harassed and gnawed by anxiety as she 
was, repented her rash speech, and fo 
bade the child to mention the subject 
again, Sue did not forget, as many chil 
dren would have forgotten. Once one 
of the ri silken ladies, for whom het 
mother mended fine lace, had given het 
a groat for her little rose-and-white face. 
Sue had never spent her groat. It had 
been a baby, a robber, a soldier to go 
and fight “‘ Boney ’’ all in turn; but 
now she would spend her groat. There 
were boys and girls who sold posies in 
the streets. She had always liked to 
street-cries. From them 
orchids. But these 
did not what the child was 
speaking. They tried to palm off upon 
her their more fading flowers, drooping 
Sweet Williams, and great crimson 
cabbage-roses wilting to magenta. 
Then Ste would shake her head, and 
dart back across the cobbles to. be 
cuffed and scolded by her mother. 
his woman’s nerves were wearing to 
those of the lace over 
which she was for ever stooping. 

Everywhere little Jint-haired 
asked for bee-orchids. Noone had heard 
f such a thing. Sue began to think 
her mother had invented them, as she 
had invented that ‘“‘ Boney ’’ who would 
come and carry her away in a bag if she 
asked where her father was, although 
Sue knew quite well “‘ Boney ’’ was now 
safe on an island from where he could 


ri] 
cali 


| 
to gather fresh 


with neve1 


used 
every day, 


Crees, 


1 


listen to thei 
she would buy be¢ 


know of 


threads as fine as 


Sue 


not escape. Sue grew half ashamed of 
asking. Yet the bee-orchids seemed to 


stand for something brave and free, 
outside the cabined loneliness of het 
life. She could not altogether give 
them up. 

One morning an old man with cheek 
like withered apples wandered down 
heir street selling dusty bunches of 


t 
lavender. He stopped his quavering 


cry as Sue asked her breathless question. 

“Why, my little dear, you must go along 
Somerset or Wiltsheer way fur them. 
Chere they swarms up the stalks thick 
as thick 1*” 

Immediately the sunshine came out 
on Sue’s face. So there were be 
orchids in life after all ! 

But she was seventeen before she 
saw a bee-orchid herself. Her mothe 
was dead, and an old gentleman in a 
blue coat with brass buttons, and a high 
white stock, came and brought het 
away to his farm on the Wiltshn 
dow} His name was Mr. Crees, al 
though he was Sue’s grandfather on het 
mother s side. He never mentioned 
his dead daughter. Neither did Sue. 
And in the heavy Family Bible from 
which her grandfather read each night 
Sue found the name of her mother 
heavily scored through. Sue under- 


stood in a vague, dreadful fashion. So 


the silence, the mystery, was to follow 
her out here ! But somewhere in lif 
2TewW bee-orchids. 

She had not forgotten her childish 
fancy. Uncons« iously they still stood 
to her for a magical escape from th« 


loneliness, the gloom, in which she passed 


her days. And this indeed they proved 


» be. 

“Are bee-orchids out now, grand 
fathei ’ asked she. 

The old man flushed as at a memory 
which hurt. They should be,’’ he 
returned curtly. 

Sue went to seek them. 

It was a warm, blowy afternoon, of 
bright white clouds and spaces o 


beaming b lue. The downs gloomed and 
shone pri alternately. 

Sue met a slight, dark-skinned young 
fellow with little copper rings in his ears 
and a wild, shy look in his black eyes. 
There silver buttons on his long- 


mrose 


were 
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sleeved moleskin waistcoat, and _ his 
unbuttoned leggings flapped about his 


thin brown legs as the fine wind shrilled 
and hummed across the 
Sue felt a quickening of her pulses. 


grass. 


This was a gypsy—-a gypsy! . He 
would know. She asked him. 

The lad did not answer for a moment. 
His black eyes were staring a het 
at the green, sunlit slopes, just as she 


herself might stare through the iain 
at open country beyond. 
I would give you a groat 
said Sue. ‘‘ Just for one.” 
And the wind was blowing smoothly 
her throat and on her eyelids. 


for one,’ 


‘You come from Pewitt Farm, lady, 
don’t you ? ”’ 
She nodded, with for some reason o1 


other a small but ever-growing excite 
ment. 

I’m not wishful of comin’ to Pewitt 
Farm. But doubtless if you comes 
here ter-morrow arternoon, this deat 


little gypsv wud have some bee-flowers 


fur a groat.’ 

Sue went. 

Pornapen oe Was squatting 
there. He had a great tight bunch of 
the velvety flowers in his dark hand. 
They looked like a swarm of bees. Suc 
felt a thrilling rush of pleasure. They 
were all her fancy had painted. It was 


as though a child had been given th 
moon to grasp. 
Now, her face was too round, too flat 
for beauty, but she wasalmost dazzlingly 
fair; and the gypsy-lad was staring at 
her fascinated, might stare at 
something unearthly 
Sue knew it. She 
those shy, 
of this alert, 


as one 
intensely 
animal eyes, the 
brown-skinned lad, 


Was 


aware ol ol 


W hole 


with the graceful clumsinesses, the 
picturesque speech. And she felt an 
excited gladness, a surprise as one who 


finds at lengthsome dreamed-of treasurt 

Chey talked with abrupt rushes and 
long silences, out of which lifted strange, 
wonderful things like snags of rock from 
untroubled pools 

The final giving of that groat which 
had remained unspent for so many years 
seemed somehow the snapping of thx 
old dull life, the entering of adventure. 


“Why would you not come to the 











Sue and Tornapen Petulengro drove away in their little donkey-) cart 


asked Sue. 
he had not. 
“ Mr. Crees he hate the Romany folk. 


farm ? ”’ But she was glad 
Db 


” 


He say they takes his ear-fellows—— 

‘ Kar-fellows ? ” 

“Hares, lady, you calls them. An’ 
his sheep, jist as onst they taked”’ 
he paused and stared at her, and Sue 
staring back felt all at once a dread, 
a suspense—“ his daughter, lady,”’ and 
Tornapen was very slowly smiling. 

“His daughter! The gypsies took 


his daughter!’’ Sue was trembling 
visibly now. She was plucking up 


little blades of sun-warmed grass, and 
letting them slip through her fingers. 
She was on the eve of understanding. 
She was pulling up a blind, as it were, 
and letting the brilliant light stream in 
on her dim and dusty days. 


Tornapen watched. Never in his life 
had he seen anything so fair. “‘ Nay, 
lady. Ishud not ha’ said‘ taked.’ They 
tells how she come willin’ enough fur 
the love of one they calls Rinkenny 
Culvato, meaning ‘ pretty Culvato.’”’ 

Her mother Her mother had fol- 
lowed a SVYpsy 

“ But soon arter they was married 
Rinkenny Culvato wur sent acrosst 
the water fur sheep-stealin’, an’ never 
retarns, as doubtless you knows.” 

“I did not know—oh, I did not 
know,’’ whispered Sue. 

She was remembering the hard, 
chilled face of her mother as she bent 
fine lace. Her mother 
had done this thing. Sue was crimson, 
dismayed, excited. Her father was a 
gypsy, aconvict. Yet was she ashamed ? 


over the ladies’ 








Did not some lawless thing within her 
suddenly quicken ? 

But Tornapen was speaking. “I 
shall marry a Gorgio like Rinkenny 
Culvato. Fur last year I kill a mag- 
pie, an’ we has a sayin’, ‘Who kills 
the gypsy’s own bird will surely wed 
a Gorgio.’’ 

Sue looked up, to find the eyes of 


Tornapen Petulengro fastened upon 
her. She looked quickly away. Had 


Rinkenny Culvato, her father, the wild 
alertness of this lad? Had his eyes 
kindled like that for her mother? 
Sue’s feelings were rushing and scatter- 
ing wildly, as her grandfather’s sheep 
scattered before the old dog ; and just 
as the sheep would suddenly find cour- 
age to turn, to stare, to stamp at the 
enemy who was not an enemy after all, 





onkey- cart... into the piled-up cloudy splendour of the sunset (/age 28), 


so Sue looked up again, and this time 
she was smiling. 

“If you comes here agin ter-morrow 
this dear little gypsy wud show where 
plenty bee-flowers grows,”’ said Torna- 
pen Petulengro slowly ; and now the 
black pools of his eyes were breaking 
up, and coruscating into dazzling points 
of light; the sun shone on his teeth. 

And Sue went. 

The gypsy is uncommunicative and 
suspicious. father had been a 
gypsy, yet Tornapen Petulengro d.d not 
take her to the gypsy encampment. But 
he did tell her of one Anselo Purrun. 
Anselo Purrun, who had been his con- 
stant companion since both had sucked 
thumbs. Anselo Purrun, who was as 
spruce, as mischievous, as merry as the 
gypsy’s own bird, the magpie. Anselo 


Sue’s 
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Purrun, who could cook a hedgehog 
as no one else. 

““ Let me see him,” cried Sue. 

ays 

“Why ? 

But young Tornapen would not tell 
her that. 

And the day soon came when Torna 
pen pulled her roughly to him, and Sue 
shivering half in fear and half in delight 
gave the gypsy kiss for kiss. 

Remembering this, the waiting girl 
outside the tent smiled. Two years had 
passed since that blowy sunny after- 
noon when the downs had bloomed and 
gloomed beneath the swift clouds. Two 
years —and though Tornapen Petulengro 
had tried her much, had .even struck 
her once when he had had too much 
“ fire-water,’’ as he called brandy, he still 
had the magic to kindle, to capture as 
he had captured then. There was still 
something shining from those merry, 
careless eyes which bade her follow him 
to the very gallows—or beyond ! 

“ Klunk, klink, tinkle, klinkle, klonk, 
tink, tink, klunk, klonk.’’ The sound of 
the sheep-bells seemed almost as though 
it broke the brittle blue air. But Sue did 
not hear, as she leaned to hang the 
kettie-over the fire whose flames shone 
invisible in the afternoon sunshine. 
Within the tent little Loverin slept 
and Sue re-lived the first sweet wild 
days of her married life. For these two 
had married, not after the Romany 
fashion of giving the right hand under a 
hedge, but in a church after the manne 
of gentiles. It had been a grand gypsy 
wedding the women in new bright 
handkerchiefs and shawls, the men in 
their best waistcoats fastened with 
buttons of silver or of spade guineas. 
And after, Tornapen had said good-by« 
to his people as one who would neve1 
see them again. Gypsies have an in 
tense love of family and friend. Almost 
passionately Tornapen bade good-bye to 
his mother, that harsh, handsome woman 
with the iron grey hair braided over he 
ears; but when he turned to Anselo 
Purrun, Tornapen cried, as men will 
sometimes cry, with a brief working of 
features, then a sudden stiff immov- 
ability. But Anselo Purrun turned 
away, his long blue-black locks tossing 
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in the wind. His was the stubborn, 
miserable face of a jealous child. 

“ Brother, why fur are you tarnin’ 
from me arter sich a fashion?” cried 
Tornapen, laying his hand on_ the 
other’s sleeve. 

“You are no brother of mine, Torna- 
pen Petulengro, leavin’ me to run arte! 
sich Gorgio rubbish,” retorted Anselo, 
scowling. 

‘“ Anselo, onst I killa magpie. You 
knows that. You knows too our sayin’ 
is ‘Whoever kills the gypsy’s own bird 
weds a Gorgio.’”’ 

And then Anselo turned his hurt, 
angry eyes on his lifelong friend. ‘Tis 
not one of the gy psy 's own birds you ha’ 
killed, I’m thinkin’, but two,’’ said he 
meaningly. 

And Tornapen knew Anselo_ was 
speaking of himself. For because of his 
lighthearted impudence Anselo had eve 
been likened to the gypsy’s own bird. 

Tornapen turned blindly away. 

Sue was watching, excited almost be- 
yond endurance. She felt oddly neat 
to tears. Beneath the gypsies’ apparent 
friendliness, beneath their whining, 
wheedling tones, she recognised that 
same hostility which reared up in the 
eyes of Anselo Purrun. Had _ the 
gypsies looked thus, talked thus, at het 
mother eighteen years before? And 
vonder at Salisbury market was her un- 
conscious grandfather. 

Sue and Tornapen Petulengro drove 
away in their little donkey-cart, which 
contained all their belongings ; drove 
away into the piled-up cloudy splendour 
of the sunset, the cold June wind 
charging playfully at them. His arm 
was round her. She was talking a little 
wildly now, in a perfectly steady voice. 
“Why must we always travel away 
from your people, Tornapen ? ”’ 

For now she was half afraid. Even 
the little clustering brown tents of the 


i 


gypsies seemed safer. 
“We shal not, little hen-pigeon. 
But allus will our tent be pitched out 
ide the camp. 

“Why, Tornapen Petulengro ? 

‘““ Becos my people wud be disdainful 
of followin’ the road with sich half 
breed Gorgto rubbish as you, little hen- 


pigeon.” 








She saw the lean head of the lurcher flung blackly up against the sky, and heard again the 
long-drawn mzlancholy lament. “ Tornapen!” shz dreadfully screamed (fave 37). 


He had used the selfsame words. as 
Anselo Purrun, but there was a cap 
turing sweetness about this smiling-eyed 
gypsy-lad which robbed the words of all 
their sting. There, driving into the 
smouldering sunset, feeling the warmth 
of his arm, laughing at his quaint speech, 
trembling at his passion, Sue surrendered 
herself to happiness, forgetting th 
cribbed days of her childhood. But sh« 
hated Anselo Purrun: she hated all 
those hard-featured, whining men and 
women with whom she was not good 
enough to travel. 

Yet this hot afternoon, two years later, 
Sue was glad the little tent was pitched 
away from the encampment proper. 
Surely she could not have endured the 
incessant sound of the sheep-bells had 
it been nearer to the tent of Anselo 
Purrun’s mother, Anselo  Purrun’s 
sweetheart 


“ Tinkle, klonk, klunk, tink, tink, 
kelonk, kelunk, tink, tink, tinkle x 
Sue lifted her head, quick as a bird. 
rhrough the jingling, measured music 
she recognised that for which her ears 
had been straining all the afternoon 
the light sound of wheels and the tap- 
ping of a donkey’s high little hoofs. 
Her bosom suddenly heaved. 
lornapen Petulengro drove up, flung 
the cord reins on the donkey’s back, and 
stepped out. He walked heavily. He 
had clearly been drinking. 
Sue’s hands were clenched. 
man 
He avoided her eyes. He had an 
empty clay pipe between his teeth. 
He spc ke no word of greeting, although 
he had been away for over two days. 
There came the double scratchy 
sound of a dog’s feet on a dusty road. 
Bee-bee, the brindled lurcher, padded up, 


“Well 
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her tail clapped as far as it would go 
between her legs. She gave a cringing 
slance at her master, faintly waving 
the extreme tip of her tail at the same 


time. Bee-bee had been hunting on her 
own account. She expected a thrash- 
ing. But Tornapen had noticed neither 


her absence nor her arrival. 

[he dog flung herself down on the 
brittle turf, with lolling tongue from 
which dripped perspiration ; with start- 
ing eyes, and loins which throbbed in 
and out with every sobbing breath. 


‘Boil me some sober-fellow {tea 
woman. I’m jist so dry as a snake’s 
cast skin,’’ muttered Tornapen Petu- 
lengro. 

Sue lifted the great kettle; and 


although Bee-bee had found some water 
in a pot, and was drinking loudly and 
sloppily, Sue could hear all the time 


the rising and falling music from the 
flocks. ‘‘ Tink, kelonk, klink, klink, 
klunk, klonk, tink, tink, tink ‘ 


Her heart beat in sick thuds and bursts. 
She glanced in at little Loverin asleep 
in the golden shadows of the tent. 

“Twas right, ‘twas right in me,”’ sh 
told herself vehemently. 


But that steady “ link, tink, klink, 
klunk, tink, tink, klonk,’’ seemed to 
deny it. 


But Tornapen was speaking at last. 
“T seed Anselo Purrun. He an’ others 
wur brought out of the Court House 
to be taked back to Fisherton Jail. 
There wur a handful of our people an’ a 
deadly sight of Gorgio rubbish waitin’ 
on the outside of the gates to set eyes 
on theirown. The women weeping. I 
seed Syeira Purrun waitin’ fur her son ; 
and his girl wur there too. Then they 
comes out from the Court House, their 
eyes tarnin’ this way an’ that, each 
seekin’ his own folk. 


‘“*°Tis fourteen years fur me,’ cried 
one. 
“* An’ Tha’ life fur stealin’ a crown ! ’ 


Seven fur me!’ 

‘An’ then I heerd no more. Fur 
out come Anselo Purrun. Quick as the 
gypsy’s own bird he give that quare 
whistle of his, and a’most as quick his 
mam an’ his girl answer it. 

““*Mam! Morella! ’Tis hangin’ fur 


this dear little gypsy!’ cries Anselo 
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Purrun, tossing back the locks from his 
eyes. 

‘An’ old Syeira'give a great yowl. 
3ut Morella she say never a word. 

““* Nay, don’t take on so, fur doubt- 
less there will be a recommendation to 
marcy. You'll your lad agin fur 
sartin sure,’ so he cries in his laughin’, 
cheery way.” 

‘Hangin’ !”’ 
lips were white. 

“Yis, or per’aps, Anselo 
“bitcheno pawdel.’’’ And now a 
rolled very slowly down the gypsy’s 
cheek, splashing on to his hand. 

“What is that ? ” 


‘Sent the 


see 


whispered Sue, and her 
as say, 
tear 


acrosst water, same 
your dado.”’ 

‘“He never come back.” 

‘Seldom they ‘“ 

Sue gave a little moan. 

“What ails you, woman ? You never 
carried any fur Anselo Purrun.”’ 
He flung that at her, as he might have 
flung a stone, and Bee-bee paused in the 
methodical licking of her fragile paws 
to look up and thump her tail nerveusly. 

Sue shuddered. It might ha’ bin 
you, Tornapen. I might ha’ had no man 
same as mother had no man. The little 
one might ha’ had no dado same as | 
had no dado.’ 

“Nay. I ha’ caured no sheep,” 
in the gypsy very quickly. 

“One night you left me, man. You 
thought me sleeping. I was not. I 
watched you go across the downs. You 
was gone hours. And after we had 
money, and mutton, fur a longful time.” 

The gypsy’s face was wooden. “I 
had my business. It wur’n’t nothin’ to 
do with sheep cauyin’.” 

A sudden crimson broke out on her 
fair face almost like a sweat. 

“ Klonk! klonk!’’ sounded a big 
copper bell quite close, and then the 
derisive jingling as some sheep im- 
patiently shook its head. 

Sue pressed her two hands over her 
ears. ‘‘ Oh, drive ’em away! They’re 
sending me foolish.’’ 

At her sudden scream Tornapen 
leaped to his feet, glancing over his 
shoulder. It almost seemed as though 
he too were afraid, ‘‘ What mad talkin’ 


is this ? ” 
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“You are feared too ? 
He raised his arm 
You are gone foolish a’ready ! 
“Tornapen ! Tornapen, don’t strike 
me! I ha’ done it fur you!’ 

“Done it fur me? Done what?” 
His arm dropped slowly. 

Sue, crouching there, fixed her eyes 
upon him. She spoke almost inaudibly. 
“When my grandfather lost them six 
sheep I was feared for you, man. I had 
seen you leave me that night.” 

“T tells you I wur on business of my 
own,” broke in the other violently. 

“TI did not know, I did not know,’ 
moaned Sue. “I thought only on my 
father sent across the water, and my 
mother left waitin’ all alone till she 
died.” 

“Well? Well?” 

“T went to Pewitt Farm—I begged 
for the love of Christ that grandfather 
would see me. At first he would not, and 
then after I had cried an’ cried out to 
him to have pity, he came to the yard 
to see me. He was tremblin’. He has 
grown very old, but he would not let me 
step in the house.” 

“What did you go there fur at all ? ”’ 

“T told him, Tornapen, as it wur not 
you took them six sheep.”’ 

‘* Fool-woman ! May the devil break 
your neck! ”’ shouted Tornapen. “ An’ 
he not even knowin’ us back in these 
parts.”’ 

“TI begged him fur the leve, for the 
pity of Christ—I swears to him it was 
not you———”’ continued Sue as though 
he had not spoken; and the impas- 
sioned words sounded oddly in her 
frozen voice. 

Tornapen made some _ inarticulate 
sound in his throat. 

Sue looked at her sweating, starting 
husband. Her chin was down, so that 
one saw a rim of white around the iris 
of her blue eyes. She was very slowly 
wringing and wringing her hands. She 
had never meant to tell. What was this 
strange, impelling thing which forced 
her to confession ? 

““ He swore he would be revenged on 
whoever took them six sheep. He did 
not care if it was you oranother. He said 
whoever it was should swing if it shud 
take every pound of his money, every 
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day of his life, to bring them to the 
gallows. I—I thought—nay, man, don’t 
leok at me so—I thought all the time it 
was you. You and Anselo have taken 
many in your time. I know that. I 
know too you have been going together 
again the last two months. So to save 
you I tells grandfather it was Anselo 
Purrun who took the six sheep. At 
first he would not credit it. He said 
I lied for you, Tornapen. He said as 
you should rot in Australia same as my 
father had rotted. But at last I got him 
to believe. I told him I had a bitterness 
against Anselo Purrun, against you all 
for not letting us travel with them. I 
told him Anselo Purrun had never 
opened lip to me since the day I first 
set eyes upon him. I told him Anselo 
was angered with you for wedding what 
he called Gorgio rubbish, and that you 
were friends no longer. I told him where 
Anselo Purrun was, and—and——’”’ 

Her voice trailed away. She won- 
dered vaguely whether he would kill her. 
She shrank there, her waiting, widely- 
opened eyes on the dogskin rug at 
which she was picking. 

There was a long silence between 
the two, pregnant with that dreadful 
“Tink, klinkle, tink, tink, kelunk, 
tinkle, tinkle, lonk, lonk,’’ of the sheep- 
bells. 

At last Sue looked up wildly. 

Tornapen had never moved. 

“ An’ Anselo Purrun, what did he say 
to you?” 

‘“ Anselo Purrun he never seed me.’ 

“But you cried out to him? To 
Anselo ? ”’ 

He was silent. 

And then the truth was borne in upon 
Sue. ‘I was right, man! You was 
there that night with Anselo Purrun ! 
Oh, Christ !’’ And she broke into a 
wild mingling of sobs and laughter. 

‘““Carse you! carse you! I swears I 
wur not !”’ shouted the gypsy, his face 
convulsed with fear and passion. “If 
you says that ever agin I swears I will 
do you a mischief, if I swings fur it. 
You dirty devil’s daughter! you Gorgto 
rubbish ! you-—— Ms 

He swung out of the tent, away 
across the downs, still muttering and 
cursing to himself. Bee-bee, the brin- 
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dled lurcher, had left her licking, and 
padded close .behind. 

By now the downs were basking 
daffodil yellow in the rays of the de- 
clining sun. It was cooler, yet the 
sweat still glistened on the gypsy’s 
forehead, on his neck above his spotted 
neckcloth. 

‘“’Twas none of my doin’, Anselo. 
You knows that, don’t you, brother ? 
’Twasn’t no fault of mine, brother,” he 
kept on repeating. 

Where was Anselo Purrun now ? 
Would he be hanged, or would he soon, 
with those dirty Gorgios, begin the jour- 
ney to the hulks waiting in Plymouth or 
Portsmouth Harbour? Anselo Purrun, 
the merry fellow, saucy and impudent 
as the magpie, the gypsy’s own bird, 
caged for life! It was like Ansclo to 
shout to his mother the chance of a 
recommendation to mercy. Tornapen 
dashed his knuckles across his eyes. 
There was little possibility of that. He 
knew it, and Anselo would know it too. 
Had not Mr. Justice Park the year be- 
fore sentenced twenty-eight poor fellows 
to death, including one for stealing 
half a-crown ? 

Tornapen strode blindly on. Every- 
thing cried to him of Anselo Purrun. 
The spruce magpies chattering from the 
little thorn-trees, the insistent music of 
the sheep-bells. Why had he and 
Anselo ever touched those six sheep ? 
He gave a mingled curse and sob. And 
he was free, while Anselo would be 
hanged, or sent across the water to 
Australia or Tasmania. He would never 
listen to Anselo playing the old gypsy 
songs on his fiddle again. He would 
never taste the rich, gamey little hedge- 
hog with Anselo any more. Anselo 
would never come back any more. 

A magpie flew chattering before him. 
Tornapen started violently. All at 
once he remembered Anselo’s own words 
of two years before: “ Tis not one of 
the gypsy’s own birds you ha’ killed, 
but two, I’m thinkin’.”’ 

““ Brother—brother- 


The downs darkened to sand-colour. 
Beneath the vast arching sky of aqua- 
marine, Venus, the fold-star, trembled 
like 


some lovely dewdrop. Pale 
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gleamed the long, long road, but the 
puny lIttle tent was almost indis- 
tinguishable. Within its shadows 
crouched a waiting girl. The flocks 
were folded now, and left for the night ; 
but through the diamond-like purity of 
the air still rang that multitudinous 
“Klink, tinkle, tinkle, kelunk, lonk, lonk 
tink, klink , 

Then sudden y there came the howl 
of a dog, long-drawn and inexpressibly 
melancholy. 

Sue sat up. She scarcely breathed. 
Again it wailed like a finger drawn 
down across the gentler music of the 
sheep-bells. Sue clutched the kerchief 
at her bosom. There was something 
cerie in the sound. And she was sending 
amantohisdeath! She could not bear 
it. And why did not Tornapen return 
to her ? 

She struggled to her feet, and coming 
to the threshold of the little tent, stared 
out into the twilight. That prolonged 
howl wailed out again. Sue’s heart 
seemed to be turning over. Surely that 
was the howl of Bee-bee, the brindled 
lurcher ? 

Leaving her child asleep, Sue began to 
run up-hill, stumbling and lurching in 
the gathering twilight. Her feet, even 
in their nailed gypsy shoes, slipped on 
the sunburnt turf. Her breath was 
coming in great bursts. 

The downs humped darkly above 
against the still bright sky. 

“Tinkle, tink, klunk, tinkle, tinkle, 
lonk, klonk,’’ sounded from the folded 
sheep, and nearer, nearer every moment, 
the long, dismal howling of a dog. 


Sue was breasting the summit. Be- 
tween her sobbing breaths she was 


uttering little short animal cries now. 
A white moth brushed her lips—— 

Against that bright translucent sky 
was silhouetted a thorn-tree, and from 
this thorn-tree came the dolorous wailing 
of the dog. 

Sue stared; her eyes first screwed 
up, then opened to their widest. 

It was a tortured-looking thorn-tree. 
Even on this motionless June evening 
its branches still turned supplicatingly 
to the north-east as though beseeching 
sanctuary from those pursuing south- 
westerly gales. 
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It was a strange-looking thorn-tree. 
It had two trunks. And somehow this 
odd little fact added to the ever-increas- 
ing horror in Sue’s bosom. She stum- 
bled on, crying out to Tornapen to come 
back, to come back to her. 

There was a little space of light, 
bright-green sky between the dark line 
of ground and the base of that second 
trunk. 

All at once Sue saw the lean head of 
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the lurcher flung blackly up against 
the sky ; heard again the long-drawn 
melancholy lament. 

“Tornapen!”’ she dreadfully screamed. 

But that dark hanging trunk never 
stirred. 

Through the crystalline air floated the 
measured music of the sheep-bells : 
“ Tink, tink, klinkle, lonk, klunk, lonk, 
lonk, klinkle, klinkle, tink, tink, tink, 
tink——’”’ 

ROSAMOND NAPIER. 


HEART'S EASE 


HICH of the old gods made the heart of man ? 
Was it one, tired 
Of labouring our trees, and earth, and air, 


Whose wearied faith had fallen on despair 


Nor now desired 


, 


To mould with perfect art what should remain 
Through all the ages free from death and pain, 


But just required 


A victim suited for a short life’s span ? 


Or was it one 


Vexed with the careless self-sufficient Earth 
Which, all forgetful whence it won its birth, 


Laughed to the Sun 


Calling it the Creator, whilst it drew 
Life from the light and nurture from the dew, 


Till left alone 


God swore with an oath this time he would create 
A weak and helpless thing to love and hate ? 


No- 
That made this thing. 


if indeed ’twas not a Fiend, but God 


*Twas one who had loved some angel-child, and then 
Had lost her in the flow’ring fields of Heaven ; 


Wand’ring, wand’ring. 


He seeks her, never finding, and his gaze 
Re-echces wistful dreams of happier days, 


Till memories bring 


Some solace, and in half-forgetful mood 
He made this little lute of living blood 


Love’s songs to sing. 





F. W. LeitH-Ross. 























HERE had been laughter 
in Court —sternly sup- 
pressed; the magistrates 
were properly scandalised. 
And yet the tale of the 
the sheer impudence of it—had 
a thing for laughter; and the 


fraud 
been 
debonair figure of the man in the dock 
was a thing for laughter too, in the 


ironic sense; he lounged there easily 
now, a man very much out of place, 
as it seemed. 

A tall, well-groomed man, with a 
white hand gently caressing a brown 
moustache, and with singularly bright 
dark eyes—restless eyes, that shot 
glances from one face to another, as 
though estimating what his fate was to 
be. His offence had been a rather 
subtle working of the confidence trick 
in a new fashion; and he had nearly 
got away with a very considerable sum 
of money from a credulous old man he 
had met quite by accident. 

The Chairman of the Bench made a 
little speech that was quite unneces- 
sary ; but then Mr. Marshall Bovington 
liked making little speeches, and also 
hearing the sound of his own voice. 
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And his brother magistrates nodded 
their heads from time to time in 


approval. Their clerk had told them 
exactly how much they could give the 
fellow, and they acted accordingly. 

‘It passes my comprehension that 
there should be people in this world so 
easily deceived,’’ said Marshall Boving- 
ton pompously ; “‘ it seems incredible 
that we live in the twentieth century. 
It is only such people as the prosecutor 
who give fellows of your description their 
opportunity. It is our duty, however, 
to protect the public from such rogues 
as you are, and you must be adequately 
punished.” 

“T sincerely trust that you do not 
contemplate committing me to the 
Sessions,’’ said the prisoner earnestly, 
in an extremely gentlemanly voice. 
“T would far rather that you should 
deal with the case summarily.” 

Mr. Marshall Bovington knew per- 
fectly well, in his own mind, that that 
suggestion meant merely that in all 
probability something was known 
against the prisoner, and that his record, 
in the criminal sense, would be clearly 
exposed at the Sessions. But merely 
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to commit a prisoner for trial had 
nothing about it of the full savour of 
authority, as Marshall Bovington knew 
it; while to hurl from the Bench a 
thunderbolt of his own making, as it 
were, was a very different matter. It 
gave Bovington the opportunity for 
which he longed, and with a glance at 
his colleagues he told what was in his 
mind. 

“It is our full intention to deal with 
the case summarily—perhaps as a 
warning to others,’ he said. ‘ You 
will be imprisoned for three months as 
a rogue and vagabond. So that it will 
be apparent to you’’—he glanced 
round about him covertly, as though 
anticipating the perfectly proper laugh- 
ter and applause that should follow 
his jest,— ‘“‘I say that it will be 
apparent to you that you will eat your 
Christmas dinner in seclusion.” 

The laughter came together with the 
applause ; the prisoner bowed in his 
gentlemanly fashion, and was conducted 
out of Court. His being the only case 
for the day, the magistrates rose and 
retired. The clerk made the proper 
entry ; that one Montague Teague had 
been committed for three months’ im- 
prisonment as a rogue and vagabond. 
And, so far as everyone was concerned, 
the matter seemed to end. 

But Montague Teague, rogue and 
vagabond—creature from the unknown, 
and with a record all unexplained 
nursed a grievance. He had taken his 
shadowy, shifty life as something not 
for tears nor regrets, but for laughter. 
If he had played his game in a sorry 
fashion, he had yet played it gamely ; 
he had neither whined nor faltered nor 
pleaded. When he had made reluctant 
appearances upon the public stage, he 
had generally played for a laugh, and 
had usually got it; going out with a 
sort of halo of romance above his bright 
dark eyes, he had lived in the records 
of newspapers and in the minds of men. 

And this time, at the last, the laugh 
had been against him. 

It was a foolish little matter, and, 
properly speaking, should not have 
rankled at all. From a Judge of Assize 
it might have been another matter; 
the legal mind, properly trained, is apt 
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to be quick. But from a mere country 
bumpkin of a J.P.—the thing was in- 
tolerable! After all, Montague Teague 
was an artist in his way, and certainly 
not a subject for derision. He brooded 
over that sentence that had fallen from 
the lips of Marshall Bovington, while 
he worked out his imprisonment. 

‘“ You will eat your Christmas dinner 
in seclusion.”’ 


The time went by, and the mere iden- 
tity and even the name of a prisoner 
who had appeared before him on some 
forgotten occasion faded from the mind 
of Marshall Bovington; there were 
more important matters to be thought 
of. Montague Teague, for his part, 
worked out his sentence as thoroughly 
and carefully as he worked out most 
other matters; and, gaining certain 
marks as a model prisoner who gave no 
trouble, was released some three weeks 
before Christmas Day. He stepped out 
into the light of a winter morning minus 
the brown moustache, and with his hair 
very short ; shrugged his shoulders at a 
world that offered no immediate pros- 
pects for rogues and vagabonds ; and 
disappeared. And, strange as it ma/ 
seem, he carried at the back of a mind 
that had grown more alert than usual 
by reason of wholesome living and hard 
labour and the sleep of exhaustion the 
jeering remark of Mr. Marshall Boving- 
ton concerning the eating of a Christ- 
mas dinner. 

The resources of that underworld into 
which Montague Teague disappeared 
are many and varied ; suffice it that 
Montague Teague emerged from it, on 
one particular night, clad in a passable 
suit of evening clothes, wearing a crush 
hat upon his head and smoking the 
conventional cigar of respectability 
and prosperity. You would have 
passed him in the street, if you had 
noticed him at all, and would have set 
him down for a well-to-do individual 
strolling out to dine with friends—the 
distance all too short to render it 
necessary to take a taxi. You would 
have changed your opinion had you 
known that in the pocket of his over- 
coat—carefully unscrewed into _ its 
original three pieces, but ready to 
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be screwed together again—was a 
“jemmy ” of the latest pattern. 

The date, December the twenty-fifth ; 
the business, a professional visit on 
the part of Mr. Montague Teague. 

It appears incredible, on the face of 
it, that the mere rankling of an idea in 
the mind of Montague Teague should 
have turned, in the course of time, into 
a settled plan of action. Yet it has to 
be recorded that Montague Teague, 
greatly daring, was, on this evening of 
Christmas Day, on his way to visit 
the mansion of Marshall Bovington, 
jJ.P.; and he did not purpose ringing 
the hall bell, or seeking admittance in 
any commonplace fashion. 

“T’ll eat my Christmas dinner in 
seclusion—will I?” muttered Mon- 
tague Teague gently to himself as he 
strolled along. 

Marshall Bovington’s house was 
one of those desirable residences which 
stood in its own grounds, and bore, for 
no particular reason, the name of “‘ The 
Hollies.” Montague Teague, luxuri- 
ously smoking his cigar, strolled past it 
once, taking careful note of the general 
lie of the land; then he turned, and 
trolled past it again. A few lights 
were showing in the windows, as indeed 
other lights were showing in other win- 
dows near at hand, on this night that 
was made for festivities; Montague 
Teague pictured to himself a dinner- 
party presently to be given in the 
dining-room of “ The Hollies,” with 
perhaps a lesser but more noisy party 
in the kitchen. He fingered the three 
pieces of metal reposing in his pocket, 
and smiled to think that he might not 
really need them after all. 

Lingering naturally at the outer gate, 
he was perhaps a conspicuous figure to 
anyone interested in the house; but 
then who would be suspicious of a man 
in dinner dress, comfortably finishing 
his cigar before ringing the bell at his 
host’s door? Certainly one young man, 
pausing for a moment outside the gate, 
looked at him questioningly, took a 
step or two up the drive, and then 
took a step or two back again. He 
addressed Montague Teague _hesitat- 
ingly. ‘‘I suppose your name isn’t 
Moffat, by any chance, sir ? ”’ 
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Montague Teague removed the cigar 
from between his lips, and flicked off 
the ash carefully. Then he looked at 
the young man out of his very bright 
dark eyes, and put a counter question. 
“Why not ? ”’ said he. 

Instantly the young man took a step 
towards him, with a lightening coun- 
tenance. ‘‘ Oh—I’m so glad,” he said 
—‘ and so will the old man be. I mean 
of course,’’ he stammered—‘ I mean 
Marshall Bovington. He’s been look- 
ing forward to your coming.”’ 

“ That’s good news,’’ said Teague, re- 
suming his cigar. “I generally get a 
welcome in most places I visit.”’ 

“I’m sure of it,” exclaimed the 
young man. “ And you know I count 
it jolly lucky to have met you like this. 
It’ll be nice for me even to go into the 
place on what is seemingly a friendly 
footing; it'll help me a lot. Would 
you mind shaking hands ? ”’ 

Montague Teague slowly removed the 
hand from the pocket in which it had 
been fingering the “‘ jemmy,”’ and held 
it out to the young man. “ You are 
really quite too good to me,”’ he said. 
“May I know your name ?” 

‘““Oh—my name scarcely signifies,” 
said the other, with a laugh. ‘‘ Asa 
matter of fact I’m Henry Kershaw, and 
I’m not quite sure that I shall get the 
welcome that you are likely to receive, 
Mr. Moffat. Between ourselves, old 
Bovington doesn’t cotton to me much ; 
and I’m very anxious he should cotton 
to me a lot.”’ 

Montague Teague blew a cloud of 
smoke into the air, and laughed softly. 
““ Not a question of love, I suppose ? ’ 
he said shrewdly. 

“Why, of course it is,” exclaimed 
Henry Kershaw. “ I’m fairly potty on 
his daughter—and I think she’s a bit 
gone on me. Nothing against me in 
the least, because I’ve got a decent 
income, and I’m absurdly respectable ; 
but the old man doesn’t care for me. 
Funny, isn’t it?” 

‘Truly remarkable,” said Teague. 
“And so you possess an income? 
Lucky bargee ! ”’ 

“ That’s one reason why I’ve taken 
the liberty of making myself known to 
you, Mr. Moffat ; because that’ll take 
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Dr enant 


My dear Mr. Kershaw,” said Montague Teague, dropping a nand on the young 
man’s shoulder, ‘my feelings towards you are those of a brother. 
Lead the way and ring the bell!” (page 38). 
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me up.a point or two in the old boy’s 
estimation. If you could suggest that 
you’ve known me—ever so slightly —I’d 
go in on a different footing. You see, 
he only allowed me to dine with them 
to-night because Dorothy made rather a 
point of it, and said that otherwise I 
should be alone.” 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Kershaw,” said Mon- 
tague Teague, flinging the end of his 
cigar into the bushes, ;and dropping a 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, 
‘“‘T’ve got a sort of impression that we 
met in boyhood ; my feelings towards 
you are those of a brother ;_ it pains me 
to be parted from you for an hour. 
Lead the way, and ring the bell ! ”’ 

“You're a brick ! ’’ exclaimed Henry 
Kershaw, as he strode away up the drive. 

Montague Teague to himself mut- 
tered, with a pious upturning of his 
eyes towards the night sky, ““ Oh—this 
is really too dead easy ! ’ 

Montague Teague had taken chances 
all his life ; had stepped into places and 
into situations where it had become 
instantly necessary for him to explain 
himself with the readiest and most 
rapid lie he could concoct. He knew 
that in a moment or two he was to 
come face to face with the country 
bumpkin of a J.P. who had jeered at 
him from the Bench; and it might 
happen that Marshall Bovington had a 
long memory. True, the brown mous- 
tache was gone, and that made a great 
difference in Teague’s appearance ; but 
anything might happen. Added to 
which, he was supposed to be a certain 
mysterious Mr. Moffat, whose presence 
in the house that Christmas night was 
greatly to be desired ; yet, on the other 
hand, might it not fairly be argued that 
the expected Mr. Moffat was well known 
to Marshall Bovington? The thing 
had to be faced ; and that strong sense 
of humour that had sometimes served 
Montague well, and had at others been 
all to his undoing, was tickled now, so 
that Teague had some difficulty in 
restraining his laughter. 

Henry Kershaw, on the other hand, 
feeling himself strengthened by the un- 
expected bulwark that Providence had 
raised up for him, clung to the new 
visitor, and would scarcely be parted 
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from him. As it happened that Mar- 
shall Bovington had no sooner heard 
the pealing of the bell than he had come 
out, in hospitable Christmas fashion, to 
greet his guests, the meeting was a 
sudden one. 

The boy was spokesman. ‘“‘ Good 
evening, sir—and a very happy Christ- 
mas, if I may say so. This is Mr. 
Moffat. We met outside the gate—and 
he—he turns out to be——’”’_ The boy 
was beginning to stutter badly. 

“ An old friend,’”’ supplemented Mon- 
tague Teague quickly. ‘“‘I knew him 
as a boy ; we have met often. How do 
you do, sir? And may I also wish you 
a happy Christmas.” 

Marshall Bovington, with a_ face 
wreathed in smiles, held out his hand 
to Montague Teague. ‘“‘ My dear Mr. 
Moffat, this is one of the proudest and 
happiest moments of my life. My old 
friend John Dodson has kept his word, 
after all. He said that if he could 
persuade you to come down he would 
certainly do so. Well—well—well !— 
to think that I at last have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting you!” 

Mr. Bovington had got hold of Mon- 
tague Teague’s hand, and was shaking 
it vigorously, the while he looked up 
into his face and inspected him as 
though he were some strange animal 
that had been consigned to his care. 
He finished the pumping of Teague’s 
arm, and, after giving the hand a final 
squeeze, still held to it, and looked into 
the bright dark eyes with a slightly 
mystified expression. 

“You are extremely good, sir,”’ said 
Teague. 

“It’s a curious thing,”’ said Boving- 
ton—‘‘ but I think I have seen you 
somewhere or other before, Mr. Moffat.”’ 

“It’s quite unlikely,” said Teague. 
“T scarcely think it has been my good 
fortune to meet you.” 

“T never forget a face,” went on 
Bovington, still with that puzzled air. 
““T shall recall the occasion of our meet- 
ing presently ; I’m quite sure I shall. 
But come in—come in. Fancy your 
knowing Henry here! Henry’s quite 
one of ourselves in this house, I assure 
you.”’ 

Still murmuring his sense of grati4- 
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He controlled himself sufficiently to say, in a very solemn voice, “ Now please be 
perfectly still—and wait” (page ¢4). 
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cation that the unknown John Dodson 
should have seen fit to persuade the 
great Mr. Moffat to come down to his 
humble dwelling, Marshall Bovington 
led the way to the drawing-room, almost 
dragging Teague with him, and followed 
by the gratified Henry Kershaw. And 
there suddenly faced Montague Teague 
an extremely pretty and graceful girl, 
with the divinest colour coming and 
going in her cheeks at sight of the boy. 
In addition, there were two other guests 
—both elderly men. 

Totally ignoring the girl, Bovington 
dragged Teague by the arm up to these 
two other guests, who were standing 
shoulder to shoulder on the hearthrug, 
with their backs to the fire, and intro- 
duced his prize. ‘‘ My dear Skinner, 
he’s actually come. This is Mr. 
Moffat—the Moffat, if I may dare to 
say so.” 

“Happy tomake your acquaintance,”’ 
said Mr. Skinner, who was a remarkably 
large man, with a great round face like 
that of an overgrown baby, surmounted 
by little woolly tufts of grey hair. “ I'll 
confess I didn’t hope for this.”’ 

““ My dear Mr. Moffat—my old friend 
Mr. Felix Trounce. Sceptical—but fair- 
minded ; I will say that for him.”’ 

Mr. Trounce, who was a little wiry 
rat of a man with a long nose, gave 
Montague Teague his bony fingers for a 
moment, and rapped out his greeting. 
“Don’t believe in you a bit; only 
right that I should tell you so to begin 
with. Dead against you, I am; and 
I can see a hole through a ladder as 
well as most men—perhaps better.”’ 

‘“‘T must do my best to convince you, 
sir,’ said Montague Teague at a venture, 
while yet he wondered what could 
possibly be expected of him. 

“This, Mr. Moffat, is my daughter,” 
said Bovington casually. ‘‘ Dorothy— 
this is the great Mr. Moffat, of whom 
you have heard me speak. Don’t look 
at the man as though you didn’t know 
him, or didn’t understand what the 
mere mention of his name means, I 
beg,” he added tartly. 

The very pretty girl put out a slim 
hand towards Montague Teague, and 
was evidently not interested in him in 
the least. ‘“‘Of course I know all 
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about Mr. Moffat, papa,” she said ; 
and immediately her eyes sought the 
figure of Henry Kershaw. 

Seated at the table—and a very well- 
spread table it was—Montague Teague, 
in the intervals of cocking an ear for 
the ringing of a bell that might mean 
the advent of the real Moffat, had time 
to think of the irony of the situation. 
If the man at the head of the table had 
thought at all (which was extremely 
improbable) about the gentlemanly 
prisoner whom he had laughingly con- 
signed to a Christmas in jail, he might 
now very properly imagine that prisoner 
languishing in his cell and partaking of 
a Christmas repast that would scarcely 
err on the side of generosity. And here 
he sat at the same table; and behind 
him was an obsequious servant filling 
his glass with champagne. 

The gratifying thing was, toc, that 
all his words were listened to with bated 
breath. Did he so much as make a 
movement in the direction of the salt, 
it was handed to him hurriedly and with 
deep respect; did he speak of the 
weather, Marshall Bovington would nod 
to one and another, as though to say— 
“Mark this—and store it afterwards in 
your mind; you may not hear the like 
again! ’’ It was only the very pretty 
girl who took no notice of Montague 
Teague; and Montague Teague, in 
that absurd fashion that was his, re- 
sented it. He wondered what she 
would think if she knew who and what 
he really was; he seemed to see the 
blue eyes grow wide, and the pretty 
mouth open a little in sheer horror— 
fascinated horror at that—at finding 
herself in the presence of such a man. 
There was a monkeyish desire in the 
mind of Montague Teague to let her 
know presently with whom she had sat 
at table. 

And all the time the man was sending 
out stray tentacles to discover what he 
was supposed to be and in what direc- 
tion the greatness of Mr. Moffat was 
supposed to lie. He got inklings now 
and again—mere threads, which he lost 
and failed to recapture. It was only 
towards the end of the meal that he 
obtained anything definite ; and then 
Marshall Bovington, who had _ been 
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fidgeting about in his seat, and occa- 
sicnally opening his mouth as if to 
speak and then shutting it again, gave 
him the first clue. 

‘““My dear Mr. Moffat—do we—is it 
possible that we may—is the moment 
favourable for what I might call a 
demonstration ? ”’ 

Montague Teague, filled comfortably, 
as he had seldom been filled, with the 
meats of the prosperous, and the 
champagne that is popularly supposed 
to accompany them, turned his bright 
dark eyes on Marshall Bovington and 
bowed slowly. He had not the faintest 
notion what Bovington meant; but 
he had got through an excellent meal 
without being found out ; and he was 
in a mood to spring up, and shout out in 
the face of the company exactly who 
and what he was, and to give the lie 
direct to that jeering suggestion that 
he should eat this particular meal in 
the gloomy seclusion of a prison. 

‘We will do our best,” he said. 

A heavy sigh from Mr. Skinner, and 
the exchange of nods between him 
and Mr. Bovington; a sudden super- 


cilious sniff from the rat-like Mr. 
Trounce. Under the circumstances, 
Montague Teague decided that he 


would take no more champagne ;_ per- 
haps one single liqueur with his coffee 
would be well. For the rest, the 
situation had grown too interesting for 
him to be taking chances. 

“It will be something new—some- 
thing very special? ’’ Marshall Bov- 
ington was leaning forward, with his 
hands on the table, peering at his 
guest.. “Something convincing? ”’ 

‘““ Something very special—something 
convincing,” echoed Montague Teague. 
“Why else do you think I am here ? ” 

“A thousand pardons; it was a 
clumsy question. I might have known 
that you would not have travelled here 
save with a special purpose. It is what 
one might call—vulgarly speaking—a 
ticklish business at any time—isn’t it?”’ 

Montague Teague said nothing; he 
gazed at the ceiling. Even in that 
attitude he was well aware of the fact 
that the three men were exchanging 
glances, and even whispers; only 
Felix Trounce seemed to be watching 
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him suspiciously, shaking his head 
occasionally at whispered suggestions 
or remonstrances from the others. It 
was from Felix Trounce that he got his 
second clue. 

“When you can call up any spirit 
that’s going to convince me, I’ll have 
something to say to you,” said -the 
little man. “I’ve been to two of what 
you call stances; once I got a wipe 
over the head from something that 
called itself a spirit ; next time I wiped 
the spirit over the head—with a chair. 
They don’t play larks with me.” 

“Properly constituted and _ con- 
ducted spirits do not usually play larks 
with anyone,’’ said Montague Teague 
severely. New strength had come to 
him: he seemed to know what he had 
to do. 

“ Oh—it’s too dead easy!” That 
was the song that was singing in his 
soul; he could have laughed aloud. 
Two credulous old men at least to deal 
with—and against one of them he had 
a grudge. He had pierced the joints 
of the armour of his enemy; he knew 
how and where to strike. This country 
bumpkin of a J.P. had thrown down 
all his cards ; the game was in the hands 
of Montague Teague. He had but to 
keep his ears open to learn the safest 
and easiest path to take. So con- 
temptuous was he of the weakness of 
this man who had once had it in his 
power to jeer and jibe at him, that a 


sort of foolish hatred of him was 
growing up in his heart. Marshall 


Bovington, with this mood of credulous 
superstition upon him, was a thing 
for ridicule. 

“IT could have wished that my dear 
wife had lived for this night,” said 
Bovington presently, shaking his head 
sentimentally over a glass of cham- 
pagne. ‘“‘ What a woman, Mr. Moffat ! 
—and what a mind, if one may say so 
of the departed! She was the first to 
lead me to a proper realisation of 
what lay—beyond!” He had sunk 
his voice to a whisper, and he glanced 
for a moment furtively over his shoulder 
even in that well-lighted room. 

“It might be possible for us to 
summon her——’”’ It was Montague 
Teague who made the halting sugges- 
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tion; he could have laughed aloud at 
the half-impatient response. 

“T am not suggesting anything of 
the kind,” said Bovington; ‘I don’t 
think it’s in the least necessary. De 
mortuis—you know the rest.”’ 

‘““ Quite so—quite so,’’ said Montague 
Teague easily. ‘‘ Let’s try somebody 
we don’t know.”’ 

There was, as perhaps we have seen, 
a human side to Montague Teague ; 
and in anything he proposed to do he 
did not include the pretty girl with 
the blue eyes and the rather nice boy 
to whose ingenuousness he owed his 
admittance to the house. Therefore 
presently, perhaps to the relief. of 
Marshall Bovington, Teague proposed 
that the business should be got through 
then and there, simply in the presence 
of Bovington and the two old men ; 
truth to tell, he was anxious to get to 
work on his own account. Bovington 
was so much under the spell of the man 
he believed to be the mysterious Moffat 
that he offered no objections when 
Teague calmly suggested that the 
young people should leave them; 
Teague was master of the situation, 
and could do what he liked. 

“ Yes—yes—-let’s have it all to our- 
selves,’ said Bovington. ‘‘ We’ve 
never had a chance like this before 
have we, Skinner ?—I mean a realchance 
to get the real thing. Come, my dear 
Moffat—we are in your hands.”’ 

Montague Teague tossed aside his 
serviette and rose to his feet with a 
businesslike air. “‘I think I shall 
astonish you a little,”’ he said suavely, 
“because my methods are different 
from those of others. It is my purpose 
to-night to call up one particular spirit 
—probably the most difficult of all, 
and yet as wax in my hands—and the 
conditions under which she will appear 
—for it is a woman of whom I speak— 
are curious and somewhat perplexing. 
In the first place, it becomes necessary 
for me to blindfold you.” 

“Not me!’ exclaimed Felix 


Trounce, shaking his head vigorously. 
“No monkey tricks with me. 

“When I encounter opposition, Mr. 
Trounce,”’ said Montague Teague in a 
deadly voice, “ 


” 


it is my nature to over- 
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come it. You are here to-night, know- 
ing full well that a s‘ance was to be 
held ; it is always open to you to leave 
the house.”’ 

“That’s right and fair, Trounce, 
said Bovington. ‘‘ You've had your 
dinner, you know; you can always 
leave the house.” 

“ T’ll stop, thank you,” said the little 
man. ‘I’m not afraid of anything.” 

“T’ll begin with our good friend 
Marshall Bovington,” said Teague, 
with a winning smile. ‘I count him 
my chief lieutenant. I’m sure he won't 
object.”’ 

‘““T am only too proud,”’ said Boving- 
ton. 

Montague Teague whipped a serviette 
from the table and twisted it to its 
fullest length. With a murmured 
apology he slipped this over Boving- 
ton’s eyes and tied it firmly and 
dexterously behind his head. Almost 
before Bovington knew it, his hands 
had been twisted behind him and a 
second serviette had got him securely 
by the wrists. 

“Is that absolutely necessary ? 
asked Bovington faintly. 

‘““ Imperatively necessary in this par- 
ticular case,’ said Montague Teague. 
“ Are you ready, Mr. Skinner ? ’ 

“And willing,’ said Mr. Skinner, 
submitting himself to be blindfolded 
and pinioned. ‘‘We didn’t expect 
anything like this—did we, Boving- 
ton?” 

“We didn’t hope for it,” said 
Bovington, with a contented sigh. 

Mr. Felix Trounce showed fight. 
That is to say, he backed away. and 
said that he thought after all he’d go 
into another room and wait; they 
could tell him all that happened after- 
wards, and he would be quite prepared 
to believe them. 

“Tthink not,’ said Montague Teague, 
beginning by securing the thin wrists 
of Felix Trounce. ‘I shall be inter- 
ested to know what effect all this has 
upon you.” 

Finally Montague Teague stood, with 
his hands upon his hips, looking at the 
three men; he was bubbling with 
laughter. He controlled himself suff- 
ciently to say, in a very solemn voice, 


” 
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“Henry, you must let him go,” said the girl instantly. “It wouldn’t be right— 
especially on Christmas night” (page 44). 
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“Now, please be perfectly still—and 
wait.” 

He switched off the electric light 
softly, and went out of the room, closing 
the door with equal caution behind 
him. 

‘““Oh—this is too dead easy!” ex- 
claimed Montague Teague. 

He ran lightly up the stairs, and took 
his bearings in the easy fashion of a 
man used to that kind of game. This 
would be the principal bedroom—that 
the dressing-room—and so on. He 
scarcely erred once in opening doors ; 
his tread was noiseless, and the few 
jewel-boxes he found were easily opened. 
In most cases he set aside the contents 
as being old-fashioned ; he found one 
string of very good diamonds. Know- 
ing exactly where his overcoat was and 
his hat, he came downstairs on the 
thick carpet, and paused for a moment 
to kiss a hand ironically towards the 
door of the dining-room. 

“It really is too dead easy!” he 
whispered. 

And then Montague Teague turned, 
at that last outpost, as it were, of the 
enemy’s citadel, and looked into the 
muzzle of a revolver. Henry Kershaw 
was standing close to the drawing- 
room door, and, though his face was 
white, his lips were set grimly, and he 
meant business. 

“Throw up your hands! ” 

Montague Teague laughed in his 
throat and put up his hands. He 
leaned against the wall and watched 
the boy and counted his chances. They 
were certainly precarious. 

“T’ve been watching you,” said 
Henry Kershaw. ‘“ You're a_ fraud. 
You're no more Moffat thanlam. The 
real man hasn't turned up, and you're 
somebody else altogether. I peeped 
into the dining-room just now and put 
on the light, and I saw those three 
fools standing there trussed up. They 
thought it was you and spoke to 
me. I knew where old Bovington 
kept this revolver; Dorothy told 
me. Now you'd better empty your 
pockets.”’ 

Covered by the weapon, Montague 
Teague took various articles out of his 
pockets and tossed them to the boy, 
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who dexterously caught them. ‘ And 
the next move?” he asked. ‘“ You 
may like to know that your guesses are 
absolutely correct ; I never heard of 
Moffat, and I never want to hear his 
beastly name again.” 

“ This is going todo me a bit of good,”’ 
said Henry Kershaw, with a nod 
“When old Bovington knows that I’ve 
saved his property, and caught you 
red-handed, he'll think a bit more of 
me than he does——-” 

“ Although the great Mr. Moffat was 
the friend of your boyhood,”’ suggested 
Teague quietly. 

“T can explain that ; I can tell him 
I knew you from the first.” 

The drawing-room door was opened 
and the very pretty girl came shyly out. 
She looked with bright eyesat Montague 
Teague ; and Montague played another 
card out of his hand. ‘‘ My dear,” he 
said blandly, “‘ you see before you an 
unfortunate man who has just come 
out of prison and is inevitably return- 
ing to it. As you've probably never 
seen one before, take a good look at 
me.”’ 

“Henry, you must let him go,” 
said the girl instantly. ‘‘ It wouldn’t 
be right—especially on Christmas 
night.”’ 

“Heaven bless you!’ exclaimed 
Teague fervently. A touch of senti- 
ment is sometimes useful. 

‘“ And you will lead a different life— 
won't you ?”’ said the girl. 

“From this hour,’ said Teague 
solemnly. ‘I plead nothing, Mr. Ker- 
shaw,” he added to the boy. “A 
few months ago I was haled before 
Mr. Marshall Bovington as a rogue and 
vagabond ; and he then told me that I 
should be forced to eat my Christmas 
dinner in seclusion ; he thought it was 
quite a good joke. I have not eaten 
my Christmas dinner in seclusion ; and 
I’ve had to work mighty hard for it. 
I really think you might let me go. I 
should be able to say such a lot of 
funny things if I came up in Court ; 
your future father-in-law has no real 
sense of humour, and might resent it. 
Someone’s_ kicking the dining-room 
door,” he added casually. 

““Well—you can get out, as far as 
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I’m concerned ; I don’t bear you any 
ill-will,” said Kershaw. “ I'll explain 
something to the old man.” 

“You are good to me to the last,” 
said Montague Teague, with a bow. 

“T think it’s perfectly noble of you, 
Henry,” said the girl. 

Mr. Montague Teague, in overcoat 
and crush hat, strolled down the drive ; 
he even had the temerity to nod to a 
passing constable, and to wish him a 
happy Christmas and to make a com- 
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ment on the beauty and the stillness 
of the night. It was only when the 
constable had strolled in the opposite 
direction, and Montague Teague faced 
the empty street, that he drew from 
his pocket something that glittered in 
the light of the stars. With a little 
laugh he tossed it in the air, and dex- 
terously caught it again and dropped 
it back into his pocket. 

It was the little single row of dia- 
monds. 

Tom GALLON. 


MOTLEY. 


HAVE bells upon my hood, 
Brazen bells and bright ; 
All with hues of grass and blood 


Is my tunic dight : 
Loudly laughs the King 
When my brave bells ring ! 


Some bells mock and some bells sneer, 
Others chirp and spin, 

And they sound in the King’s ear 
With a merry din ; 

Till he forgets the bell 

That hangs in the tower of Hell. 


Green for hope, the minstrels say, 
Red for love’s old wine ; 

Though my gown with both is gay, 
Little hope is mine ; 

And the red thereof 

Is not the red of love. 


Hearts may leap in knightly steel, 
Or thrill in silken weed, 
Fools have never hands that feel, 
Never brows that bleed ; 

O bells, why do ye shake ? 
A fool’s heart cannot break ! 


DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
































“We fly to a comfortless pallet and vile cooking on a mountain-top.” 


See the article beginning on the opposite page. 
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HIS is not the Silly Season. 
The Silly Season is the 
time when all the irrele- 
vant persons who manu- 
facture public events have 

gone on their holidays. The clamour 

of gossip about them and their antics 
is hushed and the common man is per- 
mitted for a moment to hear himself 
think. It is then that editors, who 
are among the least intelligent of 
mankind, enable us to discuss the vital 
question “ Is Life worth living?”’ though 
obviously the only persons qualified to 
speak on the point are the dead. It 
is then that we are asked “‘ Is marriage 

a failure? ’’ and since we are most 

of us the results of marriages we 

need considerable humility to answer 

“Yo!” 


A QUESTION FOR NEW YEarR’s Day 


There remains, however, one other 
yearly occasion when without the assist- 
ance of newspapers we put questions to 
ourselves; look at ourselves in the glass ; 
put out the tongue ; feel our pulse and 
examine our souls. The common result 
of this self-inquisition is that we are 
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shocked, and that we determine on a 
new course of life. You will guess that 
the occasion I mean is the start of a 
New Year. 

It were a rank impertinence for me to 
pry into the secret of that moment when 
you eye your reflection with sour dis- 
approval, and decide that the crow’s- 
feet have come too soon. Yet there is 
one question you and I may with profit 
put to ourselves as fellow-citizens of 
this great and somewhat glorious com- 
monwealth—the ques- 
tion which heads this 
article. 


THE DENSENESS OF OUR 
IGNORANCE 


Your answer will pro- 
bably be a laugh; you 
are not used to regard 
yourself as over-civil- 
ised; and certainly if 
civilisation means cul- 
ture, 1 am mad to accuse 
you of an excess of it. 
You have lost almost all 
the ancient arts of life 
and gained no fresh ones, 
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save the 

paltry arts 

of building 
and run- 
ning ma- 
chines and 
of spread- 
ing false 
news. You 
have  for- 
gottenhow 
to build 
houses and 
temples, 

how to 
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22 Mes carve cun- 
ningly in 
wood and 

stone, how to enamel and to paint— 
except your face if you are a woman 
—how to illuminate, how to write, 
to weave, to embroider, to act plays, 
to dance and to sing, how to ride 
and to fight, how to converse and to 
deport yourself. You have even for- 
gotten what the eighteenth century 
knew so well—how to be trivial grace- 
fully and to manipulate a fan. In no 
country, not even in this, has the aver- 
age man been so uncultured as you, an 
average Briton, are to-day. You have 
lost even the arts of religion and the 
home, and your patriotism is nothing 
better than an excuse for periodic hys- 
teria. How, then, can I ask gravely if 
such a barbarous person as yourself is 
over-civilised ? 
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OuR SO-CALLED TOWNS 


Well, perhaps culture and civilisation 
are not the same, though, with the arro- 
gance so characteristic of them, towns- 
folk have always tried to make them so. 
Perhaps to be over-civilised is to be 
“ over-towny.” 

Are you too “ towny ” ? 

Apparently not; for almost cer- 
tainly you do not live in a town. 

London and its like are not towns, 
they are omelettes. Here and there, 
in remote parts of these islands, real 
towns may, for all I know, still exist— 
real towns with local traditions, cus- 
toms, industries, patriotism ; but the 
typical “‘ you’”’ I am addressing does 
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not live in such a town; you are a 
casual tourist in a caravanserai, a 
lodger in a vast (and shabby) boarding- 
house that has no past, and, thank God! 
can have no to-morrow. 

But civilisation has come to connote 
the-state-of-things-which-is—a _ condi- 
tion of social life at once complex and 
chaotic, artificial and childish. 

And that is my contention. 


COMPLICATED AM@BZ 


Let it be remembered that com- 
plexity is not a sign of high organisa- 
tion, that a machine (a bicycle, for 
example) attains perfection as it at- 
tains simplicity, and that the structure 
of the amoeba is more complex than 
the structure of a man—wherein each 
organ has its simple definite duty. It 
is natural that, as we have reversed the 
inspired process of simplification, while 
we grow more complex we shall grow 
more chaotic. Patentlythe complexities 
of life have got beyond our control. 


A FLURRY INSTEAD OF A FIGHT 


We cannot control the purposeless 
hustle of our caravanserais. I do not 
complain that they are noisy, for the 
medizval town was noisy enough. But 
in old London you 
discerned each several 
sound separately be- 
fore a background of 
silence; in modern 
London you hear 
nothing but the roar. 
A medieval town was 
busy, but each man 
had his own orbit, and 
when two men clashed 
together there ensued 
a fight with cudgel or 
with sword. In the 
modern town we rub 
continuallyone against 
the other, yet for a 
fight we have nor time 
nor stomach ; continu- 
ally we are irritated 
and buffeted, and no 
man hath offended; we 


have been irritated and Sofiia Getler Thon 
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buffeted by the crowd. —— 
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As we are in the street, so we are 
elsewhere ; the crowd is always about 
us pressing and jostling, and it chokes 
and stupefies us ; we fly to a comfort- 
less pallet and vile cooking on a moun- 
tain-top to free ourselves from its con- 
tagion. Small wonder that nowadays 
the typical Englishman has a striking 
distaste for his fellows, and the pleasant 
fellowship of the bar parlour is falling 
into disrepute. 


THE BLIND, IRRATIONAL Mos 


The intelligence of a crowd is less 
reasonable, more instinctive than the 
intelligence of its units ; and it is, there- 
fore, the more to be feared. 

Whether in the City, the West End or 
Suburbia, whether massed in the street 
or consuming bacon and eggs at Toot- 
ing, the modern man is ever a unit of 
this helpless crowd. He is always rush- 
ing, he knows not why, to and from his 
business, to and from his amusements— 
which, if the Yankee Revue-er have his 
will, shall be rushier still. 

Only through your work you do not 
rush—you dawdle through that. I ask 
you to admire your folly and to measure 
the depth of it—for though you spend 
a main part of your life in getting from 
here to there, and have spent your in- 
genuity in devising tubes, buses and 
trains to carry you, you find nothing 
worth doing when you get there. It 
seems you circulate for the very reason 
deluded youth bestrides the carven 
horses at Shepherd’s Bush, and that 
you would be no more disappointed 
than he is to find yourself returned to 
your starting-point. You seek to be 
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hypnotised—to lose as fully as you 
may your will. 


MEN MovED By MACHINERY 


We talk of regulating the traffic, 
though we know that the traffic is 
regulating us, though we know that as 
our caravanserais grow larger and the 
suburbs put out longer tentacles the 
rush of the shuttle must grow even more 
intense. Since the machine which 
rules the crowd has no intelligence, but 
only a devilish will, it must be left to 
man to foresee the inextricable blockage 
and bloody catastrophe whereof the 
recent railway accidents may be taken 
as asymbol. Whatever devices we may 
adopt, we shall find the machine has 
grown too huge for our control, too 
complex for the mind of man to compre- 
hend. No wonder that the driver has 
leapt from his engine and that every 
hour the machine gathers speed. 


THE OBSOLESCENCE OF THE HOME 


Even the houses we live in are built by 
the machine—they are all alike, stretch- 
ing in long rows of duplicate ugliness 
that has not even the sense to be plain, 
save in certain quarters where a spirit of 
childish revolt has forced them into all 
manner of eccentricity. We have no 
sentimental liking for our homes ; com- 
monly they are not ours, but suffer our 
occupancy for the sake of the penny we 
have put in the slot. No traditions 
cling round about them, they (and we) 
have no roots, they bear no logical 
relation to Hammersmith, Hampstead, 
Hoxton, Lewisham or Tooting. 
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We have no town pump and the local 
music-hall belongs to a syndicate. 

From this machine-made house we 
rush daily to a machine-made office and 
back again, borne hither and thither by 
the machine at huge expense of time and 
trouble and great risk to life and limb. 

Man’s business in life is to struggle 
against evolution, which some have 
called original sin. The machine be- 
came his master when he grew tired and 
ceased to struggle, since when he has 
come to laugh at the notion of Free Will 
and to despise all handicrafts—except 
the crafts of garden pottering and golf. 
He is no longer able even to amuse him- 
self; machinery must do that for him. 
At the best he watches the antics of 
other helpless slaves; at the worst he 
sits in a darkened hall seeing visions of 
life as it appears to the machine. 

As for the gramophone—but I hate 
to curse in print. 


Wuy Do ANYTHING ? 


It is no longer the 
fashion to have accom- 
plishments. Why should 
you gain skill as a piano- 
player, and raise wrath 
in the souls of neighbour- 
ing flat-dwellers, when 
players of most exquisite 
skill may be heard for the 
price of a good cigar? A 
child, I should imagine, 
could fit a wherefore to 
this why; and so it could, 
but you, alas! are no 
longer a child. Why 
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experts? . . . And the slippery descent 
ends in the query, Why should you 
trouble to live and to love and to fight 
when a dose of opium will do the trick 
for you? 


““ PANEM ET CIRCENSES ” 


We are indeed a very miserable crew 
—not because we fail to win Olympic 
games or to subscribe as liberally to a 
fund for the abolition of amateur sports 
as certain millionaire touts desired us, 
nor because the French have beaten us 
in aviation, the Austrians and the 
Yankees in diplomacy, the Bavarians 
in the brewing of beer. We are a miser- 
able crew because we are content to be 
spectators in the game of life, to regard 
life and death and the chances of each 
as food for our palate, as opportunities 
for the picture paper and the cinema 
man. 

The mark of the Beast—which is the 
brand of the Hedonist—is on our brow. 

The Roman emperors gave their 
people bread and circus-shows; the 
machine gives us circus-shows and 
charges us 2?d. a half-quartern for 
adulterated bread. Something of the 
old joyous spirit still survives in the 
more vulgar music-halls and among 
the more vulgar people ; but it passes, it 
passes. We have surrendered our wills 
to the Devil, and the Devil supplies us 
in plenty with palatable dreams. 


WE DON’T WANT TO DANCE, BUT WE’LL 
TANGO IF WE DO 
One of the Devil’s best pleasures is to 


torment us with “ Crazes,’’ In 1900 
Jingoism possessed us; shortly after 
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we were mad for Ping-Pong ; later on 
we were consumed with a lust for the 
Viennese Waltz (a delightful dance in its 
own country). Bridge, Auction, and a 
card game beginning with “ K” had 
their vogue; finally Ragtime, the 
taste for eccentric apparel and the 
Tango have convulsed us. Doubtless 
Hell is even now busy with a brand- 
new folly for the witless crowd. 

Possibly all such crazes are en- 
gineered by mortal instruments, and in 
three of the cases cited we may detect 
the hands upon the levers. Jingoism 
was introduced by a gang of cosmo- 
politan financiers, Ping-Pong by a ring 
of manufacturers of requisites for games 
and the Tango by certain West End 
drapers and makers of corsets. After 
having heard and seen several of the 
chief purveyors of ragtime melodies, I 
am not disinclined to believe that here 
too we were the victims of a conspiracy. 
Patriotism is a noble sentiment, dancing 
is a great liberator and harmoniser of 
the emotions, but Jingoism, Ragtime 
and the British Tango are modes of 
hysteria. It is peculiarly significant 
that Tango was married to Tea. 


THAT HoRRIBLE TEA 


In the lower classes to which I belong 
Tea is a high festival, presided over by 
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the prodigal father just returned from 
the swine and husks of business; in 
more lofty circles it is what the hostess 
gives you (after she has given you her 
hand) to ease the pangs of conversation. 
Now, high society had long ago used up 
all its conversation, and scandalmonger- 
ing is no longer popular, or indeed 
prudent, since scandalmongering has 
been done so dreadfully well by the 
newspapers. The quantities of tea con- 
sumed at afternoon functions increased 
alarmingly and the physique of high 
society is too weak to stand such 
excesses. Then it was that some clever 
persons hostile to the tea industry in- 
vented “le thé dansant.”” Labourers who 
sweat the day through may dance 
shamefully by night ; but society people 
who do no work at all, why should they 
not bridge that damned hiatus between 
luncheon and dinner with a dance ? 
Why not indeed ? said the dressmakers. 


FoR THE SAKE OF THE CORSETIERES 


So they took an Argentine dance, 
knocked the glamour out of it, added 
some irrelevant steps, inoculated the 
mixture with the bunny-hug, and called 
it the Tango. Obviously since the word 
began with a “ T ”’ the dance was meant 
for Tea Time. Next they devised some 
robes and corsets in which alone the 
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Tango could be danced improperly— 
and behold the affair completed. Being 
very clever people, they arranged for 
professionals to do most of the dancing. 

Already the Tango craze has spread 
beyond the limits of high society. 
Middle-class women, who could nor 
hope nor dare to dance the Tango as it 
should not be danced, nor wear the 
Tango dresses as they should not be 
worn, were lured into public halls 
where other selected professionals per- 
formed on the stage, and selected manne- 
quins paraded both on the stage and in 
the auditorium. The names of the firms 
exhibiting were mentioned in the bills. 


WE HAVE NO INGLE-NOOKS 

All of these evils spring, as you will 
readily understand, from the break-up 
of the home. If a man have not a 
firm centre he is lost; the man, the 
woman deprived of a home inevitably 
becomes an item in the crowd ; and to- 
day, as I have told you, we are all 
homeless, we are all lodgers—and land- 
ladies. Now, the foundation of a 
nation’s well-being is the household of 
man, wife and children, with mutual 
duties and responsibilities; but the 
modern man has repudiated every re- 
sponsibility except that of meeting the 
bills, the modern woman every one 
except that of providing the 
bills to be met. 


EVERYONE ON THE MAKE 


Home-life, lopped of its 
duties, has become supremely 
uninteresting. We seek our 
relaxations without; we find 
them in spectacles. Having 
repudiated our family re- 
sponsibilities, we end by 
denying our duties towards 
our village, our town, our 
country. We find a soulless 
caravanserai like London the 
best cloak for our degrada- 
tion ; we hide ourselves in 
the crowd. 

Nor do men take any 
greater interest in their work. 
Scarcely anybody in England 
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not consumed with a passion for justice, 
the doctor with a passion for healing, 
the cabinet-maker with a passion for 
making fine furniture. They are all 
consumed with a drunkard’s passion for 
making the most of their leisure hours. 
The working hours are a preparation 
for the evening’s debauch. 


NOTHING TO LIVE OR DIE FOR 


Very naturally we are not warlike— 
what have we to defend? Our Tango 
Teas ? Our Card Parties? Streatham 
High Road? Our Bank-book? (No 
man ever dies in defence of his bank- 
book. He hires mercenaries.) We are 
the proper prey of any righteous nation 
which shall mercifully seek to expunge 
us from the scroll of life. 

There are among us a few of the 
righteous. There are the dear people 
who frequent the serious drama, there 
are the Fabians, there are the simple 
souls who martyr themselves for the 
common good, who lead the simple life, 
eat vegetables and nutmeat, wear 
hygienic braces and sit upon hand-made 
chairs. I have longed to do even as 
they—but the simple life is so very 
expensive and so horribly complex. 





ONLY THE POOR ARE RESPECTABLE 


Finally there are the lower 
orders. We sweat them, we 
pen them in slums, we betray 
them in Parliament, we en- 
deavour to improve them, 
but we have not succeeded in 
spoiling them. In the lower 
orders family still actually 
exists ; husbands and wives 
work hard and loveeachother 
(the innuendo is undeserved), 
the women look after and 
whack their numerous off- 
spring ; and though they may 
occasionally indulge in a glass 
of bitter, they do not patro- 
nise the Tango Tea. Perhaps 
after all the classes of whom 
I have spoken do not matter, 
and the heart of Britain is 
still sound. 


W. R. TITTERTON. 
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HE monks were in the garden gathering the herbs. for 
the distillery where their sweet wines, potent spirits 
and fragrant perfumes were made. 

The four arcades of the cloister encompassed them, 
slender red-brick arches with the head of an angel 
in white glazed pottery above each group of clustered 
pillars. 

Overhead the sky was summer blue, against which 
rose the graceful height of the campanile ; the monas- 
tery stood on a hill covered with fruit gardens, vine- 
yards and cornfields, and was reached by a toilsome, 

winding road, so that it seemed very far from the world indeed, more than 

half-way to heaven, if heaven was as near as the monks believed. 

The square garden in the midst of the cloisters was on the very summit 
of the hill and in the very centre of the buildings; it was divided into four 
parts—the herb garden, the flower garden, the fruit garden and God’s garden, 
which was the graveyard, and grew neither herbs nor fruit nor flowers, but only 
little rusty iron crosses above the roughly turned sod. 

The four divisions were marked by broad, low box edges bordering pleasant 
paths, and in the centre was a white alabaster well on four white alabaster steps ; 
the ropes and buckets hung from a light iron framework, and round about, 
in the crevices of the slabs, grew maiden-hair fern and the small, odourless 
Italian violet. 

In the flower garden were roses, carnations, syringa, freesia, stocks, wallflowers, 
lilies in bloom, and jasmine, magnolia, gardenias, oleanders and myrtles still only 
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covered with green; in the herb garden grew bushes of lavender as high 
as a man, tufts of sweet basil, thyme, pepper, mint, clove, citron, mustard, 
camomile, ginger, fennel and iris. 

The fruit garden was shaded by fig and pear trees; beneath them grew 
currant and gooseberry bushes, orange and lemon trees, raspberry canes 
and strawberry beds. 

There the novices were walking with Father Aloysius. 

In one corner of the fruit garden was the fish-pond, and some of the 
novices sat on the brick rim and ate figs. 

They ate one for the Eternal Father, three for the Holy Trinity, one 
for the Virgin and seven for her seven sorrows. 

Father Aloysius ate ten for the ten Commandments as well, 
and then twelve for the twelve Apostles, for the figs were just ripe, 
soft and green and gold and purple, creamy white and deep rose- 
pink inside, with a perfume, faint indeed and evasive, but delicate and 
seductive enough, as Father Aloysius said, to tempt Saint Anthony. 

And he ate seven for the seven active virtues, and seven for the seven 
theological virtues. 

Then he began to talk of the sin of Gluttony or Greed, as it is called 
in the rude tongue, but in the classical Gula. 

Now Gluttony, or Gula, is the second deadly sin, said the monk, and 
is unlimited indulgence of the body, as Pride or Superbia is indulgence of 
the mind ; and whereas from Pride spring many minor sins, as Disobedience, 
Hypocrisy, Impudence, Arrogance, Impatience, Irreverence, Strife, Vain- 


glory, Spite and Swelling of Heart—for indeed Pride is the very root of ° 


all the sins—so out of Gluttony come various other sins, as Sloth, Selfish- 
ness, Sourness, Discourtesy and Witlessness—it is, in fact, a very ugly and 
horrid sin, and directly against the commandment of God. He who is 
a slave to Gluttony may not well withstand any other sin, and certain 
it is that no glutton was ever yet a saint. 

The novices continued to eat figs as they drew round the fish-pond to 
listen ; they sighed at the wickedness of the world and smiled to think 
how safe they were from it. 

Now as Pride, continued Father Aloysius, is shown in the figure of a 
peacock with a crown and a beautiful coat, who thinks of nothing but how 
he may display himself, so is Gluttony shown in the resemblance of a pig, 
which .is a very unpleasing beast, bare of adornment, composed of naught 
but flesh, with a great nose and mouth always searching for food, and a 
body so fat his legs can scarcely support it. When he can find nothing to 
eat he sleeps, and he has no wits at all, and no disdain of dirt or filth, but 
rather delights in it ; his voice is rough and harsh, and he hath an unlovely 
odour. As this beast is, so is the glutton, for ever followed by contempt 
and laughter, the pointing of fingers and the shooting of lips. 

Indeed it is doubtful if there be any sin which is so disdained as this, 
for a man may not be a glutton and keep his dignity, nay, he may not be 
a glutton and save his soul alive, though of most other sins this is pos- 
sible—with submission to Holy Church. Now how this second deadly 
sin, which is the ugly sin of Gluttony or Gula, may directly lead to a miser- 
able end in this world (to say nothing of what punishment is in store in 
the next world, the which is only known to the wrath of God and the 
ingenuity of the devil), is shown in the story of Denis D’Espagnet, who was 
a merchant of Marseilles in France, and at first a very personable young 
man, albeit always given to this sin of Gluttony, though it must be admitted 
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that he had no others, at least none that were noticeable: but, as I have 
said, this sin sufficeth. 

He had a very noble and princely fortune, a fine mansion in the town, 
and many ships in the port; but it must not be supposed that it was a 
fortune of his making, for what glutton was ever industrious ? It is against 
nature. 

It was his father who had made and left all this wealth, for he was a 
very thrifty and wise merchant, and generous and courteous withal. 
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He dealt with the East, with Algiers, with Barbary, with Turkey, 
India and China, and he brought gold and silver, ivory and spices, silks 
and jewels, perfumes and porcelain, strange birds and animals and cases 
of fruits and sweetmeats; and his fame for his fair bargaining, his great 
wealth and his high connections, was great. He lent money to Princes, 
to the King of Cyprus, the Doge of Venice and the Pope of Rome. 

The King of France was in his debt, and, being willing to favour him, 
stayed under his roof before he sailed from Marseilles to fight the heathen. 

It was winter weather, and in the royal guest’s chamber burnt a great 
fire perfumed with cascarilla, and while the King stood before it, warming 
his hands, D’Espagnet cast into the flames all the King’s bonds for 
the money he owed him, thereby setting him free from the burden of his 
debts; so that this fire cost many thousands of gold pieces. 

Now it is manifest he would have done better to have made the King 
pay his just debts and have given the money to Holy Church, but this 
was the action of Hilaire D’Espagnet, and fine and princely it was considered. 

But his son was a different man: he thought nothing of gaining money 
nor of spending it, but only of this ungodly sin of Gluttony. 

His feasts were famous in Marseilles, nay in all France, for at no other 
table could such delicacies be found as at his. 

From all over the world came the meat, the game, the fish, the fruit, 
the vegetables on which he fed, the rare and costly wines which he drank. 

A hundred cooks were kept busy day and night devising new dishes, 
and the master cook had the wage of a king’s general, and wore round 
his neck a gold chain, one link of which would have ransomed a lord. 

There were brown cooks from India who looked to the making of spices 
and sauces, yellow cooks from China who held the secret of many strange 
recipes unknown in Europe, French cooks for the pastries, Italian cooks 
for the creams and jellies, German cooks for the baked meats and the 
mulled beers, Spanish cooks for the chocolate and the game, Persians to 
mix the sherbet and the fruit drinks, and two English cooks to make what 
they call in that country “ rosbiffe,’”’ ‘‘ biffstek ’’ and ‘‘ plumpouding.” 

In his garden were great tanks full of trout and crabs and lobsters, 
trees laden with fruit—and many growing under glass and kept warm with 
fires in the winter, that he might never lack all the year round. 

There were huge beds of lettuces, asparagus, tomatoes, onions, radishes, 
artichokes, fennel and marrows in the places where his father had had 
roses and carnations; these were all uprooted now, for nothing might 
remain in the garden which was not good to eat. 

He had two hundred men looking after these things, a vast yard where 
he kept fat fowls and ducks and pheasants and herons and peacocks, and a 
plot of cabbages on which great white snails were fed ; the Chinese cooks 
could make wonderful soups out of snails. 

He neglected his business, he had no liking for the company of ladies 
nor for the converse of friends, he went from his bed to his table, and when 
one meal was ended he sat on cushions and thought of the next, or, to get 
an appetite, he walked round the garden and admired the juicy fruits and 
the succulent vegetables, and the fat birds waddling up and down. 

And there was one dainty he loved more than another, and that was 
citron pie. A plain and an ordinary thing, said Father Aloysius, it may 
sound to you, but you must not think of citron pies as you may have 
seen them, with a sodden crust and pulpy fruit within—nay, these pies, as 
made by the master cook himself, were very different. 
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They were no bigger than a lady’s palm, the crust was so delicate you 
could blow it away. The centre was a perfect ripe peach, and over that 
a jelly of strained strawberries, over that whipped cream mixed with 
violets, and round about all a circle of snow flavoured with slices of citron, 
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the whole enclosed in a silver filigree basket, frozen and sprinkled with 
jasmine buds preserved in sugar. 

Such were the pies that Denis D’Espagnet prized above all sweet- 
meats ; he even began to write verses in their honour, but was too lazy 
to do more than the first line. 

He lived in this manner for several years after his father died ; his 
fortune diminished through neglect, but he did not care, for he still had 
ample for his food, and his person became fat and round so that a piece 
the shape of a half-moon had to be cut out of the table at the place at which 
he sat; but he made no trouble of that, and lamented not at all his lost 
comeliness, but lived contentedly until one day (a fatal day for him!) a 
fellow-merchant, who had been one of his father’s friends, came to visit 
him, and Denis made a feast, and the hundred cooks worked all day and 
all night, for the other merchant was not wholly free from the deadly sin 
of Gluttony. After the feast, which lasted three hours, the master cook 
himself brought in the citron pies, and Denis placed two of them on the 
plate of his friend and waited with complaisance, for he knew well enough 
that there was no excelling these dainties in the length and breadth of 
the world. 

The friend tasted them. 

There was a pause. 

Denis still waited for the usual sigh of rapture; he waited so long 
that the master cook paled, thinking he had forgotten one of the ingredients. 

“Well enough,” said the merchant at length. ‘‘ But not like those I 
have eaten at the Court of the Khan of Barbary.”’ 

Denis trembled like the quince jelly before him, and the master cook 
burst into tears ; it was the first time either of them had heard such heresy. 

“Something is lacking,”’ continued the friend. “I know not what— 
nay, I cannot fix the flavour—but something is hopelessly wrong. If 
you were to taste those made for the Khan—ah, then you would know 
the difference ! ”’ 

So the feast ended dismally, and that night Denis could not sleep for 
thinking of the citron pies made at the Court of the Khan of Barbary. 

And the next day, before his friend departed, Denis begged and besought 
him by some means to procure for him the recipe of these same tarts. 

But the friend laughed and said that the only Christian who had ever 
gone into the Khan’s kitchen had come out as a pie himself—a great pie 
which had been served at the supper of the Prince’s lampreys. 

After this, life was spoiled for Denis; he could think of nothing but 
those pies, more perfect than his own, being eaten daily at the Court of the 
Khan. 

The master cook, too, fell into a melancholy and became careless, and 
once a pheasant came to table with the upper side browner than the under, 
and a peach was served with a speck in the skin. 

Denis began to take no pleasure in his food, he lost flesh, he brooded, 
and at last he resolved to go to Barbary himself, visit the Khan, and taste 
the pies with his own lips and tongue. 

Greatly he groaned at the exertion, for never yet had he left Mar- 
seilles, but his ruling sin conquered; one of his galleons was prepared ; 
he took the master cook with five under him, great store of food and wine, 
two friends, a skilful captain and a sturdy crew, and set sail for Barbary. 

Now he had hardly got to sea before his troubles began, for the rolling 
of the ship begot in him a sickness so that he groaned and cried for very 
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unhappiness, and all the captain could do with the telling of witty tales 
did not serve to cheer him. 

The cooks were ill, too, and there was nothing to eat save the ordinary 
ship’s rations which the sailors could prepare ; but for once (for the first 
time, indeed) Denis did not think of food. 

The captain told stories of the journey to Samarkand and of the tomb 
of Timour Beg, built of stone green like water, of the camels crossing the 
desert with nets hung with silver bells over their packs, of the wild and 
curious beasts he had himself seen, such as the manchora, whose teeth fit 
into one another like combs put together, who has a blue body, the feet 
of an ox, the face of a man, and a trumpet-shaped tail whereon he blows, 
making a fearsome noise ; Denis, however, gave no heed to these marvels, 
but lay and lamented. 

But on the tenth day they sailed into smoother waters that were clear 
as an emerald, and one leaning over the ship’s side could see the terrible 
sea-beasts at play, and the pearls and coral and amber, ready for the 
gathering up. 

Denis had no taste for these things, and begged the captain to put 
back to Marseilles ; but his friends overruled him, saying that they might 
get to Barbary as soon as they might get to France. 

Yet it had been well for Denis if he had had his way, for on the twelfth 
day up came a great sea-rover with black sails, and quickly made captive 
the French galleon. 

Now it chanced that this rover was from Barbary, and the Marseilles 
captain explained that they were peaceful people and honest traders, and 
that his master was on a visit to the Khan himself. 

But this availed them nothing, for the Barbary captain told them that 
his Prince was so vexed by the attacks of the King of France upon various 
heathen Princes who were in league with him, that he had himself declared 
war against all Christians. 

Whereupon Denis proclaimed his name, which was a great name and 
well respected in the East ; and when he heard it the heathen leapt for joy, 
for, said he, it is well known that that is the name of the Christian who 
lent the King of France money that he might war against the Mussulman, 
and the Khan will be greatly rejoiced to have him as a prisoner. 

Denis with many tears and cries declared that he was not responsible 
for his father’s work, and that he had never lent a maravedi to a single 
soul—but what availed that ? 

He and his friends and the cooks, the captain and the crew, were bound 
and put in the hold, and the rover made all haste to Barbary, where he 
delivered his captives to the Khan. 

The cooks (alas for the frailty of human nature!) turned Mussulmans 
and’so were taken as slaves into the houses of rich heathens; but Denis 
and his friends and the captain were staunch to the true faith, for they 
were never asked to forsake it ; they were lodged in the royal prison, and 
the crew were sent to the royal galley ; it is quite plain that the blessing 
of Heaven was not on that voyage. 

These unfortunate Christians were cast into a miserable dungeon that 
looked into the Khan’s garden: the window was no bigger than two hands 
put together, the walls were rough and the floor was damp, and once a day 
bread and water were given to them, so that they sat and bewailed themselves. 

But his guardian angel had not forsaken Denis, and still contrived to 
give him a chance to save his soul alive and die in penitence. 
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The Khan’s daughter was in the garden among the lilies when the 
captives were taken to their prison, and she chanced to fall in love with 
Denis, who had become comely again, his flesh having shrunk from lack of 
food and misery. 

Stout he still was, but fat is admired amongst these heathen, and the 
maiden herself was named Full Moon, because she was round and white, 
having been fed on butter to make her plump and bleached to make her fair. 

Now the Khan went away hunting, and on his return intended to have 
the prisoners impaled to celebrate his birthday; but the maid was 
cunning enough, and with tricks and bribes she got the sentries away from 
the prison, and down she came one evening, veiled, scented with geranium 
and wearing a petticoat of gold silk, a petticoat of white satin, trousers 
of silver gauze, and all manner of gems and chains of gold and silver, and 
she put her face to the window and cried softly, ““ Denis!” (for she had 
found out his name) “ Denis! ”’ 

He, hearing the voice and fearing some heathenish trick, desired the 
others to answer, but they would not; and presently he went himself, 
trembling with fear. 

But when he fixed his face in the window and saw the Khan’s daughter 
he smiled, and she lifted her veil and sighed. 

Denis, being desperate, made love to the lady. He praised her figure 
and her face and her kindness (it is true that she was much to his taste) 
—and presently he asked for some food. 

She stood on tiptoe and kissed the end of his chin (she could reach 
no further, neither could he get his head out of the window), and promised 
to return with meat and drink. 

And now the other prisoners clamoured to know who it was, for they 
could see nothing; and Denis, willing to keep his good fortune to himself 
(for what is food for one shared among four ?), said it was the sentry telling 
him the Khan was away, and that when he returned they would all be 
impaled ; then when they were again asleep he went to the window and 
waited for the Princess. 

Faithfully she came, and brought with her a basket and handed up to 
him baked meats and roast game and almond cakes, fruit and iced sherbet, 
till the tears of joy ran down his face. 

And while he ate she told him that she had a scheme for his escape, 
that she would become a Christian for his sake and they could fly away 
together to his country. Meanwhile she promised to come every night 
and bring him food. 

And so she did, and never a drop or a crumb did this glutton, for 
lust of his sin, share among the others, though he got daily fatter and 
fatter as they got thinner and thinner. 

Strange looks they began to cast on him, for, they said, it is strange 
that he on bread and water should become again fat and round and soft, 
even as he was at Marseilles. 

But he declared it was the grace of God sustaining him because he 
said the Pater Noster every night, and as his guardian angel saw to it 
that the Princess came only when they were asleep, they were forced to 
believe this, though no flesh grew on their bones even if they said their 
Pater Noster thrice over. 

One day Denis recalled the whole aim and purport of his visit, and, 
quivering with excitement, asked Full Moon to bring him some citron 
pies such as were served at her father’s table. 
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The next night she brought them, twelve of them on little plates of 
saffron yellow porcelain... . 

And Denis admitted that they were indeed better than those made by 

the master cook, and every day he ate them and became fatter still, for the 

pies were full of cream and butter and egg. 

So things went for a month, and 


* 
then the Princess told Denis that all 
was arranged. She had contrived 
to steal the keys of the prison, and 
of the garden, she had swift 
[aN TN 7 


—~t_ horses prepared to carry them to 
CaaS la) the sea, and she had his galleon, 
oo hia all manned with Christians 


f ready to take them to France. 
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The Princess cannot release her lover-——> 
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To celebrate the news Denis ate five-and-thirty citron pies. 

Now the next night, while the others slept, he sat waiting for the maiden 
to open the door, and never a thought did he give to these unfortunates, 
who were in mortal danger of death through him and his nasty greed— 
for why had the journey been undertaken but for his gluttony ? 

The time passed, the ivory moonlight was pouring into the cell, the 
bulbul was singing outside, the rustle of the tamarisk and the pepper tree 
filled the air, and presently the door was softly unlocked and the Khan’s 
daughter stood before him, wrapped in a black veil, and carrying such of 
her father’s jewels as she could find, tied in a scarlet cloth. 

Up sprang Denis, and she whispered to him to Haste ! haste! for the Khan 
was returning that very night. 

Haste he made indeed, but nothing did it avail him ; for see the horrid 
consequences of this ugly sin of Gluttony or Gula, see the judgment of 
Heaven on this wretched sinner! .. . 

He could not pass the door. 

Yea, so fat and large and gross and heavy had he become that there 
was no getting him through that narrow door, either sideways or front- 
ways or backways—the Princess stepped into the garden and pulled, he 
heaved and pushed till the sweat ran down his face, but it was useless : 
not even half of him would pass. 

His groans and moans awoke the others, who quickly dragged him back 
into the cell and stepped into liberty themselves. 

The Princess, seeing this, began to shake with fear and would have 
run back to the palace had not at that moment one of her slaves come 
panting up, saying the Khan was home. 

Then the maiden, realising how desperate the case was, and being vexed 
with the great fatness of Denis, besought the three other Christians to 
escape with her, telling them of all her preparations. 

Whereat they came right gladly: the captain and the Princess mounted 
on one horse, and the two friends on the other, and they thundered through 
the white town and the blue night down to the sea, where they found the 
Christian vessel and so were saved, together with the other poor souls, to 
the great glory of God. 

Full Moon married the captain, who came into all the possessions of 
Denis, for he, in the great fear and terror of his first days at sea, had made 
a will leaving all his money to the captain if he brought him safe to land ; 
and sure enough, the captain said, ‘‘I did bring him safely, or would have 
done if the heathen had not captured us.” 

Meanwhile Denis groaned and moaned in the prison and struggled to 
get out of the door—but what was the use? His guardian angel was tired 
of this sinner. 

The Khan heard these cries and came to the prison. . . . Ah, he was 
a wrathful heathen when he found that his daughter had escaped with all 
the Christians in his dominions. 

No use were the cries and entreaties of Denis: the Khan’s master 
cook entered the cell and dispatched him, and in several portions they 
conveyed him away to the kitchens ; flavoured with bamboo shoots and 
mustard he fed the Khan’s lampreys for a week. 

So you see, added Father Aloysius, the result of this horrid sin of Gluttony. 

Clearly enough the novices saw it; they sighed and shook their heads. 

Then, as they had eaten all the ripe figs, they all went into the refectory 
to supper. 
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A city that was lost 


and found 








i in the Jungle 


Photographs by Hugh McClung and the Author. 





Edmund 
Mitchell 


Veil them, cover them, wall them round— 
Blossom, and creeper, and weed— 

Let us forget the sight and the sound, 
The smell and the touch of the breed ! 


And the blind walls crumble unknown, o’erthrown, 
And none shall inhabit again! 





* only the grey towers 
and sculptured ter- 
races of Angkor- 
Thom and Angkor- 
Vat could speak! 
And yet in a measure 
these ruins, buried 
in a jungle of Indo- 

China, tell their story—they proclaim 

with grim, mute eloquence the genius 

and strength, the patience and skill, the 
wealth and power of a race that has 
vanished centuries ago—of a swarming 
populace that was in a high and sump- 
tuous state of civilisation long before 
England had emerged from the semi- 
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RupyYARD KipLinc—Letting in the Jungle. 


barbarism of Anglo-Saxon times, when 
Paris was little more than a village, and 
America, so far as the white man was 
concerned, as yet an undreamed dream. 


ANGKOR-THOM AND ANGKOR-VAT 


The philologist informs us _ that 
Angkor in the Sanscrit means metro- 
polis, that Thom signifies great, and Vat 
stands for temple. So Angkor-Thom 
was the great capital city of the 
ancient Khmer or Cambodian kings, and 
Angkor-Vat one of the many temples 
raised at theircommand. The archeo- 
logist now comes in, and by compari- 
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A corner of the ancient temple of Angkor-Vat, showing the stone-balustrated windows 
and mural carvings. 


son of architectural styles, sculptured 
decorations and deciphered inscrip- 
tions decides that Angkor-Thom must 
have been built during the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and that 
Angkor-Vat, the monumental temple a 
mile beyond the city walls, was erected 
some three hundred years later—that is 
to say, in the twelfth century. The 
comparative state of decay supports 
this interval in dates—the city is a 
mass of ruins in the grip of the devour- 
ing jungle, the temple structurally is 
still complete, and shows only minor 
dilapidations. 

Now what does tradition say ? Little 
indeed, for during a period of five or 
six hundred years those deserted ruins 
virtually vanished from human ken, 
lying hidden and forgotten amid the 
dense forests of a depopulated region. 
The decadent descendants of the 
Khmer monarchy and nobility had 
been gradually pushed south—beyond 
the Great Lakes, as far as the Mekong 
River, where stands to-day the modern 
capital of Cambodia, Pnom-Penh, the 
seat of power of a mere voz fainéant who, 


under French protection, draws a 
liberal yearly allowance, maintains a 
famous troupe of dancing-girls, and 
lolls away a sequestered and otiose 
existence. 


[HE BirtTH OF A NEW EMmPIR! 
However, tradition gives us some 
added information in regard to the 


jungle-buried city of the ancient Khmer 
kings. Away back in the early cen 
turies of the Christian era a powerful 
Hindu prince had been vanquished in 
war, and, pushing eastward across the 
regions now known as Burmah and 
Siam, had at last reached the valley 
of the Mekong. Farther he did not 
go, and, after easily subduing the native 
tribes, established the first beginnings 
of the vast ancient empire of Khmer. 
In the train of this adventurous leader 
had followed soldiers, priests, scholars, 
artists, architects, builders, workers 
in gold, weavers of silk, craftsmen of 
every kind—in effect, the civilisation 
of Hindustan was transplanted to the 
farther orient. But such came to be 











One of the five gateways in the city wall at Angkor-Thom, crowned by the huge carved 
heads of Siva facing the fcur points of the compass. The height of the gateways 
was sufficient to allow the passage of elerhants with their howdahs. 
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At Angkor-Thom, showing the ravages of the encroaching jungle. The narrow street 
inevitable heads of Siva look calm 
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the right of the picture seems to have withstood the attack, while here and there 
down on the scene of devastation. 
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the might of the new 
empire that civilisation 
could progress during a 
long cycle of centuries 
uninterrupted by the de- 
feats and disasters that 
periodically swept away 
ruling dynasties in India. 
And thus was the grand 
climacteric of Hindu art 
in all its branches at- 
tained, not in_ the 
motherland of Northern 
India, but in far-away 
Indo-China. 


THE MYSTERY OF 
ITS FALL 


From the elaborately 
carved walls, as I shall 
presently show, we can 
learn a great deal about 
the religion, customs, 
manners of life, methods 
of warfare, pastimes and 
intellectual pursuits of 
the people who reared 
these colossal edifices. 
But the howand the why 
of the passing of their 
power remains a mys- 
tery. No earthquake 
shook these ruins—the 
ruins themselves attest 
the fact, and the records 
ofhistoryshow theentire 
region to be free from 
seismic disturbances. 
Did gaunt famine or the 
breath of pestilence 
wither the land and des- 
troy its teeming human- 
ity? Did the powerful 
fighting races on the 
borders of the empire, Siamese or Anna- 
mites, at last gain the ascendancy and 
exterminate with the sword the wzt- 
lander horde of usurpers when pride 
and wealth and luxury had reduced 
them to effeteness ? Or did internal 
dissension cleave the Khmer kingdom 
asunder ? Or did the gentle levelling 
power of the Buddhism that had sup- 
planted Brahmanism and swept away 
all distinctions of caste gradually 
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The Great Conical Towers at Angkor-Vat. The two men stand§eth th 


reduce the preponderating influence 
of princes and military leaders until 
these were dissolved into the mass of 
the common populace, so that the 
imperial social edifice crumbled away 
and disappeared from lack of cohesion 
and masterful guidance ? 


THE SPIRITS OF THE PAST 


The sombre, silent, lonely ruins 
preserve their secret well. Here are 
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4 eath the arches' give some idea of the vast sizeof the temple building. 


the stone steps worn smooth by the 
feet of numberless worshippers and pil- 
grims. There are the deep ruts in some 
paved gateway cut into the hard rock 
by the wheels of bullock-carts. Yonder 
in the temple is the unfinished frieze- 
work of a master-chiseller. Everything 
speaks of busy life that has been—of 
teeming multitudes and_ throbbing 
But now only utter 
stillness profound ! 


human passions. 
desolation 


and 
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And at the end of each 
long, dim-columned gal- 
lery sits a great stone 
3uddha, meditative, 
serene, inscrutable, giv- 
ing an added touch of 
eerie mystery to the 


aaa al 


scene. 

The sun has set, the 
shadows of night aré 
spreading their mantle 
over the ruins of Angkor- 
Vat. Wehave descended 
the Icng, steep flight of 
steps from the central 
tower that rises more 
than two hundred feet 
above the level of the 
plain. We are moving 
down from gallery to 
| gallery, passing beneath 
| darksome archways and 
| along stone-latticed 
cloisters, towards the 
| main gateway. When 
| lo! allofasudden comes 
i the beating of tens of 
| thousands of wings, and 
anupward glance reveals 
every crevice vomiting 
forth bats in such my- 
riads that ina momenta 
great lacework of black 
is patterned by the tiny 
flving forms against the 
fading blue of the west- 
ern sky. Can these be 
the reincarnated souls 
ft of the dead hosts of 
3) Khmer haunting the old 
scenes of their human 
activities? Nerves have 
“= been sufficiently over 
wrought to prompt the 
gruesome question. 

In the outer courtyard a score of 
bonzes, or Buddhist priests, some of 
them pilgrims to the venerated shrine of 
Angkor from remote corners of Indo- 
China and far beyond, have in the dim 
twilight laid aside their yellow robes, 
and are bathing their shaven heads and 
olive-brown torsos with small buckets 
of water dipped from a well. The 
figures move, but not a word is spoken. 
3eyond the broad, encompassing moat 
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On the roof of the Baycn, 
Angkor-Thom. 


with its murky waters, 
gleam the lamplights of 
the Government rest- 
house, which is our pre- 
sent home, and, passing 
slowly along the avenue 
of intervening trees, are 
the huge forms of three 
elephants coming for 
their evening drink. 


THE TRANSMIGRATION 
OF MOSQUITOES 


The intense stillness 
of the night is broken 
only by the now con- 
tinuous whirring of bat- 
wings and the distant 
creaking of a_ belated 
ox-wagon. Withachilly 
feeling of overmastering 
dread, we steal along 
the great balustraded 
causeway of massive 
blocks of stone that 
the moat. It 


crosses 





Buddha, the inscrutable. This 

statue, discovered at Angkor- 

Thom, is said to be one of the 
finest ever carved. 
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The colossal faces of Siva 
point N., W., S. and E. 


needs only a little im- 
agination to turn the 
sculptured figures of 
crouching griffins into 
living panthers drawn 
from their lairs in the 
surrounding jungle. 
The huge seven-headed 
nagas seem to hiss at 
us as we hurry on. It 
is with a feeling of in- 
tense relief that we 
gain the portico of our 
hostelry and are greeted 
with the familiar and 
friendly of a 
giant lizard whose deep 
sepulchral croak has 
given him his name. 
The vague mysterious 
spell of that ‘lirst even- 
ing amid the desolate 
ruins of Angkor-Vat is 
broken ! 

““Yes,’’ remarked a 
matter-of-fact comrade 
taking his ease in a long 


“ gecko ”’ 
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chair on the verandah, ‘ vou may talk 
of there being plenty of bats in the 
ruins. But I’ve just learned from one 
of the Government men why they are 
here.”’ 

“ And why ?”’ 

“To feed upon the mosquitoes. If 
it were not for the bats in the temple 
we could not be sitting out here now.” 
And with a smart pat on the back of the 
hand that held his cigar he sent a stray 
member of the tormenting, stinging 
host to its reckoning. 

Its reckoning! Its jfimal reckon- 
ing? Khmers, bats, mosquitoes—the 
Buddhistic transmigration of souls! 
Who could tell ? 


M. COMMAILLE 


On the following day it was my 
supreme good fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of the distinguished arche- 
ologist, M. J. Commaille, who for the 
past six years has been employed at 
Angkor-Thom by the French Govern- 
ment in exploring, clearing from debris, 
reconstructing where possible, and 
generally saving from complete disin- 
tegration the magnificent buildings 
which more than a thousand years ago 
housed the kings of Khmer, their wives 
and courtesans, their nobles and priests, 
generals and courtiers, together with 
the hundreds of sacred dancing-girlsthat 
figure so prominently on the sculp- 
tured panels and friezes. Chief among 
these ruined edifices is the so-called 
Bayon, a mighty pyramid in stone, 
gallery above gallery, which is sup- 
posed to have been the royal treasury 
where were accumulated vast stores of 
treasure—gold and _ silver, precious 
stones, silks and brocades from all over 
Asia, spices, frankincense, and myrrh, 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, and everything 
that caters to the luxurious tastes of 
oriental potentates. 

Here we found M. Commaille at work, 
a handsome and strikingly picturesque 
figure ‘>*hed only in light khaki jacket 
with Malay sarong girt around the 
waist and falling below the knees, 
pointed leather slippers but no socks 
on the feet, and head protected by a 
grey pith helmet. 
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NATURE’S VANDALISM 

First of all, M. Commaille explained 
the work of restoration, or at least sal- 
vage, that is going on. A small army 
of coolies were busy rolling over big 
blocks of stone and carrying them out 
into the open slung on stout bamboo 
poles. 

“We are getting rid of the encum- 
bering débris,’’ he said. ‘“‘ Here you 
can see there must have been deliberate 
attempts to destroy the buildings, for 
fragments of pillars, bodies of lions, 
heads of nagas, images of Siva or 
Buddha, have been piled pell-mell, 
showing that the conquerors and pil- 
lagers were so exasperated against the 
vanquished that they even tried 
laboriously yet vainly to wipe out the 
proofs of their genius and greatness. 
But of course this vandalism counts for 
little as compared with the ravages of 
the encroaching jungle. Well, it is our 
task to show what remains. Where it is 
possible to restore a piece of masonry 
this is done. But so beautiful was the 
work of those old-time builders, so 
carefully interlocked was each block 
with every block around it, that if one 
is missing all may be counted as gone. 
But surely sufficient is left,’’ he added, 
with a comprehensive glance at the 
mighty edifice. 


A GRAVEN HIstTory 


Then we began our tour of the exca- 
vated galleries. These are supported 
by square columns and open to the air 
on one side; on the other their walls 
are graven with the chisel over every 
square inch of their surface. And the 
columns, too, are carved; even their 
bases carry each a little story in stone. 
‘A story in stone ’’—apt phrase, for 
as we moved along we began to 
realise that we were reading pages and 
volumes of history—that we were in- 
deed studying history in its best form— 
the history that reveals the manners 
and customs of a people. 

Here along the lofty wall, in three 
sculptured scrolls, arranged tier above 
tier, isa military procession. First come 
men in front sounding trumpets and 
beating gongs, then a leader mounted 
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on a richly-caparisoned elephant and 
surrounded by the umbrella-bearers 
that proclaim his high rank; next 
soldiers in war-chariots armed with 
lances and shields; thereafter armour- 
clad men on horseback followed by 
warriors on fighting elephants ; then 
foot-soldiers with bows and arrows, 
swords, battle-axes and clubs; group 
after group, down to the slaves and ox- 
wagons, bringing the provisions for the 
mighty host, servants in every grade 
to attend to the wants of the soldiers, 
musicians and dancing-girls to cater 
for their amusement. And every detail 
is carved with a minuteness and deli- 
cacy of treatment that defies any mere 
word-description. The greyish sand- 
stone, which resembles marble in close- 
ness and fineness of grain, has lent itself 
readily to the chisel, and also has with- 


stood admirably the weathering of 
centuries. The bas-relief figures, in 


their scores and hundreds and thou- 
sands, are full of vigour and verve, 
their grouping is excellent, their atti- 
tudes are natural and lifelike, their 
faces full of expression—one showing 
triumph, another grief, yet another 
lordly indifference, and so on. Even 
the feelings of the brute beasts are 
revealed—this elephant has a merry 
twinkle in his eye, yonder bullock dis- 
plays the patience and docility of his 
race, that boar his protesting anger 
because of the goad in the hand of the 
slave who prods him along the road. 
The sculptors also had a keen sense of 
humour: here, for example, is an 
elephant-driver glancing _furtively 
around while with one hand behind his 
back he pilfers from a sack of pro- 
visions. 
A BIOSCOPE IN STONE 


So picture succeeds picture and panel 
follows panel in gallery after gallery, 
pillars and lintels and friezes all carry- 
ing their decorations or supplementary 
contribution to the general story. 
There are battle-scenes with the actual 
fighting portrayed, hunting-scenes, 
boating- and fishing-scenes, religious 
processions and _ ceremonials, royal 
parades and receptions, scenes in which 
gladiators and wrestlers play the lead- 
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ing part, domestic scenes showing life 
in the home, the preparation and cook- 
ing of food, the making of garments— 
the whole a veritable picture-gallery in 
stone reproducing the manners and 
customs of a people with absolute 
fidelity to features, garments, orna- 
ments, weapons, and utensils in every- 
day use. The worship of Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, the three gods of the 
Hindu trinity—the Creator, the Pre- 
server and the Destroyer—is also 
dealt with frequently and in close detail. 


BYGONE LIFE IN DETAIL, 


Then every here and there we get 
fascinating sculptured snapshots of 
scenes at the street corner—for instance, 
a juggler balancing on his head a pole 
with a cross-beam to which two boys 
are hanging by their legs, while atten- 
dants stand below with upraised eyes 
and outspread hands ready to catch the 
performers should their equilibrium 
chance to be disturbed. We are also 
introduced to every type of domesti- 
cated animal ; we see precisely how the 
howdah was attached to the elephant’s 
back, and note with interest that the 
ox-cart in which we have been driven 
this very morning through the jungle is 
an exact replica of the ox-cart in use 
ten centuries ago. And we know the 
denizens of that old-time jungle to have 
been just the same as we know them to 
be now—elephants, rhinoceroses, tigers, 
panthers, wild boar, deer, monkeys, 
serpents, peacocks, with crocodiles in 
the swamps and myriads of fish in lake 


and river waters. We even get an 
insight into the fairy-tales of this 
vanished people—we see fearsome 


dragons scaring presumably naughty 


little girls and boys, and ogre-like 
giants stealing and devouring tiny 


Khmer babies. 


FROM THE ROOF OF THE BAYON 
Now with some understanding of 
ancient Angkor-Thom and its inhabi- 
tants we can ascend to the roof of the 
Bayon, to the base of the great central 
tower amid its cluster of smaller towers, 
fifty-two in number, all conical-shaped, 
each with four colossal graven faces of 
Siva placed uniformly to the four car- 
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dinal points of the compass. And from 
this lofty height we can gaze down upon 
the city—a city greater in area than the 
Rome of Nero. To-day the vast quadri- 
lateral enclosure within the nine miles 
of circumvallating walls is a dense 
forest, with here and there only an ex- 
ploratory patch as yet cleared, glimpses 
of ruined palaces and temples showing 
through the greenery. 


VISIONS OF PasT GLORY 


But with the aid of the bas-reliefs 
the mind is encouraged to picture the 
scenes of long ago. That grey pile of 
masonry was the royal palace. Over 
there stood the principal temple. Not 
far away was the forum, facing the 
terrace of honour, whose facade is 
decorated with a long train of life- 
sized elephants. All around were the 
palaces of the princes, as ruined walls 
still show. Near by were immense 
store-houses, with a goodly-sized fish- 
pond just beyond. Then came row 
after row of bamboo-framed and leaf- 
thatched houses, light, cool dwelling- 
places of a type still surviving to-day 
in every Cambodian village ; these, of 
course, have long since vanished, but 
their location is shown by fragments 
of bricks, tiles and pottery. 

Engirdling all was the great city 
wall, more than sixty feet high, and 
pierced by five lofty gateways through 
which elephants with their howdahs 
could pass. Without was the broad, 
deep moat, and still farther afield were 
two immense artificial lakes east and 
west, used for keeping large quantities 
of fish alive during the dry season, when 
the Mekong River had drained the 
lakes. Within the walled city dwelt 
at least two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants; without lived the common 
soldiery, the slaves, the working-people, 
a vast and innumerable horde. 


A CAMBODIAN VERSAILLES 

Angkor-Thom was three centuries old 
when, a mile away, Angkor-Vat was 
constructed. Here again we have a 
complete city, although on a much 
smaller scale—the palace and temple 
of a king with accommodation for a 
great retinue of priests, soldiers, cour- 
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tiers and retainers. For all the world 
it looks like a Cambodian Versailles—a 
royal place of retreat from the busy, 
noisy metropolis. The encompassing 
moat and walls, the big gateways, the 
spacious courtyards and basins, the 
three superimposed galleries, each 
smaller than the one below, the sub- 
sidiary temples within the galleries, the 
crown of five great rounded towers with 
the central one rising to a dominating 
height—such are the main features of 
the vast enclosure extending to some 
two hundred and fifty acres. Here 
forest trees and jungle undergrowth 
have been cleared away, so that the 
architectural lines of every building are 
revealed. 

At Angkor-Vat there are literally 
miles of sculptured galleries, in the 
fashion of those of the Bayon at Angkor- 
Thom. But the art is not just the 
same. It is more dainty and delicate, 
yet less vigorous and ruggedly real than 
the older sculpturings. For example, 
at the Bayon the artist took pains to 
cut deep into the sandstone so as to 
give to the feet of figures he was carving 
their natural position ; at Angkor-Vat 
he -has been content to place the feet 
sideways, with results that are often 
painfully ludicrous. 


CHISELLED MASTERPIECES 


But, apart from such mino- defects. 
the bas-reliefs of Angkor-Vat are, ia 
their class, the marvel of the world. 
There are individual friezes, each more 
than one hundred and fifty feet long. 
depicting stories from the “‘ Ramayana”’ 
and the ‘‘ Mahabharata,” the sacred 
legends of Hinduism, and introducing 
thousands of figures of men and animals. 
Battles, military and priestly proces- 
sionals, hunting-scenes, are set forth as 
at Angkor-Thom, but with still greater 
wealth of detail and delicacy of treat- 
ment. One great masterpiece takes for 
its subject the Day of Judgment accord- 
ing tothe Buddhistic faith, and sets forth 
the rewards of the blessed and all con- 
ceivable torments for the damned. 
Another represents a parade of all the 
gods in the Brahmanical pantheon, for 
here in this temple we find honour paid 
to the images of Brahma, Vishnu and 
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Siva no less than to those of the benign 
Buddha himself. And then, as if to 
cater for all creeds and tastes, there is 
the portrayal of a great combat between 
gods and giants, frankly fantastic and 
mythological. 

Besides these elaborate panoramic 
pictures there is everywhere a wealth of 
the most dainty ornamental carving 
arabesques, patterned designs, veritable 
lacework in stone, embroidery from the 
steel chisel, work comparable with that 
on the finest damascened sword-blades 
of ancient Persia or medieval Spain. 
The French Government has been at 
pains to execute a splendid series of 
photographs that have at last given 
these superb productions to the world, 
to the benefit of art no less than to the 
science of archeology. 

While the archeological world may 
well rejoice that, by a recent treaty 
with Siam, readjusting boundaries and 
exchanging certain territories, this 
richly-dowered and __long-neglected 
region has now passed under the 
enlightened administration of the 
French Republic, the cosmopolitan 
traveller and general observer will also 
welcome a political change that opens 
up a country of such entrancing 
interest, 


THE BLESSINGS OF CIVILISATION 


Read the grim story of the ruins them- 
selves, consider the vast sum of human 
misery and suffering involved in the 
rearing of those ancient temples and 
palaces, the tyrannical power that 
exacted toil through twenty or more 
generations from millions of slaves, the 
terrible death-roll inevitably levied by 
tropical heat, torrential rains, malaria 
and war combined. Then go and visit 
the Cambodian village of Siem-Reap 
some five miles away, and view the 
placid and contented lives of its three 
or four thousand inhabitants—with 
their gardens of plenty, their cottages 
shaded by cocoanut-palms and banana- 
trees, their lazily turning water-wheels 
by the river, their richly-stocked 
fisheries, their fertile fields of rice, their 
patches of maize and sweet potatoes, 
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their fat ducks in the stream, and 
numerous poultry around the yard, 
their sleek kine, and best of all their 
abundant brood of brown, naked, 
healthy babies, plumper even than the 
ducks or the oxen and happier far, the 
livelong day, than most civilised babies 
I have seen. 

Small wonder that the Cambodian of 
to-day pays his modest taxes to the 
French revenue-collector, not with a 
grudge but with a delighted smile— 
I have seen him pay and seen him 
smile! Absolute security of tenure for 
the land he cultivates and undisputed 
possession of all he produces—that is 
the meaning of French government for 
him. Contrast this with the lot of his 
forefathers as told by those sombre, 
sculptured ruins. 


THE COMING OF THE TOURIST 


But while the social conditions that 
built the Khmer cities and temples 
have happily disappeared, the ruins 
themselves we may count as a great 
gift from the ages. To the artist they 
are a joy and an inspiration, to the 
poet a dream, to the philosopher a 
sermon, to the learned a Bodleian 
library, to the tourist who, like the 
ancient Greek, is always seeking “‘ some- 
thing new,’ a sensation. At present 
not more than two hundred visitors 
annually find their way to Angkor. 
But during the six years of French 
administration much good work has 
been done in clearing the jungle, making 
roads, establishing communications, 
and building a commodious rest-house, 
or travellers’ bungalow. Hereafter, 
during six months of the year, from 
mid-July to mid-January, Angkor will 
be easily accessible from Saigon, the 
capital and principal seaport of Indo- 
China, by river and lake steamers—even 
a big automobile will be in service to 
carry visitors from the lake to the 
hostelry. And now that pen and 
camera have begun to spread the fame 
of those long-forgotten cities of the 
Cambodian jungle, the country bids 
fair soon to vie with Egypt as a place 
of pilgrimage for all the leisured world. 

SDMUND MITCHELL. 
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By William John Locke 
Iifustratéo By Fréderick Gafoner 


AUL KEGWORTHY, ‘‘ The Fortunate Youth,’’ lived with his mother, Mrs. Button, 
his step-father, Mr. Button, and six little Buttons, his half-brothers and sisters, in 
Budge Street, Bludston, a factory-town in Northern England. Little Paul is the 
victim of his mother’s venomous hatred. He himself suspects that the Buttons are not 

his real parents and cherishes a cornelian heart given to him by a grand lady who refers to him 
as ‘‘ a poor little prince in a fairy tale.” 

Subsequently, he is kicked into a factory, and reading and dreaming that he is of noble 
birth become his solace. After a time he runs off to London with Barney Bill, a wandering 
caravan merchant. 

On his arrival there, through an introduction to Cyrus Rowlatt, R.A., he becomes a model. 
He lodges off the Euston Road, where he is greatly admired by Jane, his landlady’s daughter. 
Deciding at last that his occupation is unmanly, he leaves it for the stage, adopting the name of 
Saveili. Lack of talent obliges him to be content-with the provinces, and he loses Jane’s address. 
Stranded through a defaulting manager, he tries to walk to London, but faints through ex- 
haustion in the drive of Drane’s Court, the residence of Colonel Winwood and his sister. Miss 
Ursula decides that he shall remain to be nursed. Afterwards, discovering his poverty and 
convinced of his aristocratic origin, she proposes that he shall become Colonel Winwood’s private 
secretary. He develops a talent for political organisation and platform oratory, and becomes 
also a persona grata in society. The Princess Zobraska, widow of a member of a Royal Balkan 
House, is greatly attracted by him, and Paul falls in love with her. She-comes to hear him 
speak as secretary of the Young England League at Hickney Heath. Amongst the audience 
he suddenly sees Barney Bill and Jane, and is afterwards introduced by them to SilaS’ Finn, 
owner of ‘‘ Fish Palaces, Limited,’’ a Radical, and a devout Christadelphian dissenter. Mean- 
while Paul's friendship with the Princess, ripening in the sunshine of a holiday in Venice, is 
crowned by a mutual declaration of love. 

Paul, determined to win fame, now throws himself energetically into political work. He 
is invited to stand as Conservative candidate for the Borough of Hickney Heath. One evening 
he receives a visit from Jane, Barney Bill and Silas Finn. Believing himself inspired by a divine 
command, Silas Finn implores Paul to withdraw his candidature, as he himself is to be his 
opponent. Ina fit of passion he discloses the fact that he is Paul’s father, and Barney Bill con- 
firms it. It is explained that Mrs. Button, who is now dead, was his mother, and that Silas 
Finn had changed his name after serving a term of imprisonment for assaulting her. Paul 
expresses his intention of continuing his political career, but the Princess on hearing from his 
own lips the truth about his parentage leaves him in disdain. The Colonel arid Miss Winwood, 
however, stand by him and he continues canvassing his electorate. Paul refuses to make any 
capital out of his opponent’s religious bigotry, and later, when Silas is accused of being an 
ex-convict and admits it, expresses his indignation at the cowardly attack. 


CHAPTER XX very little corporate life of its own. 
You cannot get up much enthusiasm for 








ICKNEY HEATH _ Kilburn, say, as a social or historical 
A” blazed with excite- entity, as you can for Winchester or 
ment. It is not Canterbury. You may perform civic 
every day that a_ duties, if you are public-spirited enough, 
thrill runs through with business-like zeal, and if you are 

a dull London _ borough councillor you may be proud 
4s borough, not even of the nice new public baths which you 
every election day. have been instrumental in presenting to 








For a London’ thecommunity. But the ordinary man 


borough, unlike a country town, has __ in the street no more cares for Kilburn 
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than he does for Highgate. He would 
move from one to the other without a 
pang. For neither’s glory would he 
shed a drop of his blood. Only at elec- 
tion times does it occur to him that he 
is one of a special brotherhood, isolated 
from the rest of London ; and even then 
he regards the constituency as a con- 
vention defining geographical limits for 
the momentary rage of his political 
passions. So that the day when an 
electric thrill ran through the whole of 
Hickney Heath was a rare one in its 
uninspiring annals. 

The dramatic had happened, touch- 
ing the most sluggish imaginations. The 
Liberal candidate for Parliament, a 
respected Borough Councillor, a notor- 
ious Evangelical preacher, had publicly 
confessed himself an ex-convict. Every 
newspaper in London—and for the 
matter of.that, every newspaper in 
Great Britain—rang with the story, and 
every man, woman and child in Hickney 
Heath read feverishly every newspaper, 
morning and evening, they could lay 
their hands on. Also, every man, 
woman and child in Hickney Heath 
asked his neighbour for further details. 
All who could leave desk and shop or 
factory poured into the streets to learn 
the latest tidings. Around the various 
polling-stations the crowd was thickest. 
Those electors who had been present at 
Silas Finn’s meeting, the night before, 
told the story at first-hand to eager 
groups. Rumours of every sort spread 
through the mob. The man _ who 
had put the famous question was an 
agent of the Tories. It was a smart 
party move. Silas Finn had all the 
time been leading a double life. De- 
pravities without number were laid to 
his charge. Even now the police were 
inquiring into his connection with cer- 
tain burglaries that had taken place in 
the neighbourhood. And where was he 
that day? Who had seen him? He 
was at home drunk. He had com- 
mitted suicide. Even if he hadn’t, and 


was elected, he would not be allowed to 
take his seat in Parliament. 

On the other hand, those in whose 
Radical bosoms burned fierce hatred for 
the Tories, spoke loud in condemnation 
ef their cowardly tactics. 


There was 
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considerable free-fighting in the ordi- 
narily dismal and decorous streets of 
Hickney Heath. Noisy acclamations 
hailed the automobiles, carriages and 
wagonettes bringing voters of both 
parties to the polls. Paul, driving in 
his gaily-decked car about the con- 
stituency, shared all these demonstra- 
tions and heard these rumours. The 
latter he denied and caused to be denied, 
as far as lay in his power. In the broad 
High Street, thronged with folk, and 
dissonant with tram-cars and motor- 
buses, he came upon a quarrelsome 
crowd looking up at a window above a 
poulterer’s shop, from which hung 
something white, like a strip of wall- 
paper. Approaching, he perceived that 
it bore a crude drawing of a convict and 
‘Good old Dartmoor” for legend. 
White with anger, he stopped the car, 
leaped out on to the kerb, and pushing 
his way through the crowd, entered the 
shop. He seized one of the white- 
coated assistants by the arm. ‘“ Show 
me the way to that first-floor room,’’ he 
cried fiercely. 

The assistant, half-dragged, half- 
leading, and wholly astonished, took 
him through the shop and pointed to 
the staircase. Paul sprang up and 
dashed through the door into the room, 
which appeared to be some business 
office. Three or four young men, who 
turned grinning from the window, he 
thrust aside, and plucking the offending 
strip from the drawing-pins which 
secured it to the sill, he tore it across 
and across. 

“You cads! You brutes!” he 
shouted, trampling on the fragments. 
“Can’t you fight like Englishmen ? ’ 

The young men, realising the identity 
of the wrathful apparition, stared open- 
mouthed, turned red, and said nothing. 
Paul strode out, looking very fierce, and 
drove off in his car amid the cheers of 
the crowd, to which he paid no notice. 

“It makes me sick! ”’ he cried pas- 
sionately to Wilson, who was with him. 
‘“‘T hope to God he wins in spite of it ! ”’ 


“What about the party?” asked 
Wilson. 
Paul damned the party. _ He was in 


the overwrought mood in which a man 
damns_ everything. Quagmire and 
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bramble and the derision of Olympus— 
that was the end of his vanity of an 
existence. Suppose he was elected 

what then? He would be a failure— 
the high gods in their mirth would see to 
that—a puppet in Frank Ayre’s hands 
until the next general election, when he 
would have ignominiously to retire. 
Awakener of England indeed! He 
could not even awaken Hickney Heath. 
As he dashed through the streets in his 
triumphal car, he hated Hickney Heath, 
hated the wild “ hoorays’”’ of wagon- 
loads of his supporters on their way to 
the polls, hated the smug smiles of his 


committee-men at polling stations. He 
forgot that he did not hate England. A 


little black disk an inch or two in dia- 
meter if cunningly focussed can obscure 
the sun in heaven from human eye. 
There was England still behind the little 
black disk, though Paul for the moment 
saw it not. 

Wilson pulled his scrubby moustache 
and made no retort to Paul’s anathema. 
To him Paul was one of the fine flower of 
the Upper Classes which lower middle- 
class England still, with considerable 
justification, believes to be imbued with 
incomprehensible and unalterable prin- 
ciples of conduct. The grand old name 
of gentleman still has its magic in this 
country—and is, by the way, not with- 
out its influence in one or two mighty 
republics wherein the equality of man is 
very loudly proclaimed. Wilson, there- 


fore, gladly suffered Paul’s lunatic 
Quixotry. For himself he approved 


hugely of the cartoon. If he could 
have had his way, Hickney Heath would 
have flamed with poster reproductions 
of it. But he had a dim appreciation 
of, and a sneaking admiration for, the 
aristocrat’s point of view, and, being a 
practical man, evaded a discussion on 
the ethics of the situation. 

The situation was rendered more ex- 
traordinary because the Liberal candi- 
date made no appearance in the con- 
stituency. Paul inquired anxiously. 
No one had seen him. After lunch he 
drove alone to his father’s house. The 
parlour-maid showed him into the hid- 
eously furnished and daub-hung dining- 
room. The Viennese horrors of plaster 


stags, gnomes and rabbits stared fatu- 
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ously on the hearth. No fire was in 
the grate. Very soon Jane entered, 
tidy, almost matronly in her buxom 
primness, her hair as faultless as if it had 
come out of a convoluted mould, her 
grave eyes full of light. She gave him 
her capable hand. 

“It’s like you to come, Paul.”’ 

“It’s only decent. My father hasn’t 
shown up. What’s the matter with 
him?” 

“ It’s a bit of a nervous breakdown,” 
she said, looking at him steadily. ‘‘ No- 


thing serious. But the doctor—I sent 
for him—says he had better rest—and 


his committee people thought it wiser 
for him not to show himself.” 

“Can I see him ? ’ 

“ Certainly not.” 
came into her face. 
excited. What would you say to him ? 

“ T’d tell him what I feel about the 
whole matter.”’ 

“Yes. You would fling your arms 
about, and he would talk about God, 
and a precious lot of good it would do 
to anybody. No, thank you. I’m in 
charge of Mr. Finn’s health.” 

It was the old Jane, so familiar. ‘I 
wish,” said he, with a smile—‘“‘ I wish 
I had had your common-sense to guide 
me all these years.” 

“If you had, you would now be a 
clerk in the City earning thirty shillings 
a week.” 

“And perhaps a happier man.”’ 

“Bosh, my dear Paul!”’ she said, 


A look of alarm 
“You're both too 


” 


shaking her head slowly. “ Rot! 
Rubbish! I know you too well. You 


adding up figures at thirty shillings a 
week, with a common-sense wife—for I 
suppose you mean that—mending your 
socks and rocking the cradle in a second- 
floor back in Hickney Heath! No, my 
dear ’’—she paused for a second or two 
and her lips twitched oddly—‘‘ common- 
sense would have been the death of 
you. 


He laughed in spite of himself. It 
was so true. Common-sense might 


have screwed him to a thirty-shillings- 
a-week desk : the fantastic had brought 
him to that very house, a candidate 
for Parliament, in a thousand-guinea 
motor-car. On the other hand—and 
his laughter faded from his eyes—the 
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fantastic in his life was dead. Hence- 
forward common-sense would hold him 
in her cold and unstimulating clasp. 
He said something of the sort to Jane, 
Once more she ejaculated “‘ Rot, rub- 
bish and bosh!”’ and they quarrelled 
as they had done in their childhood. 

“You talk as if I didn’t know you 
inside out, my dear Paul,”’ she said in 
her clear, unsmiling way. “ Listen. 
All men are donkeys, aren't they ? ”’ 

“For the sake of argument, I agree.”’ 

‘““ Well—there are two kinds of don- 
keys. One kind is meek and mild and 
will go wherever it is driven. The 
other, in order to get along, must always 
have a bunch of carrots dangling before 
its eyes. That’s you.” 

“ But confound it all!” he cried, 
“ T’ve lost my carrots—can’t you see ? 
I'll never have any carrots again. That’s 
the whole damned tragedy.” 

For the first time she smiled 
smile of the woman wiser in certain 
subtle things than the man. “ My 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ carrots are cheap.” 
She paused for an instant and added, 
“ Thank God!” 

Paul squeezed her arms affectionately 
and they moved apart. He sighed. 
“They're the most precious things in 
the world,”’ said he. 

“The most precious things in the 
world are those which you can get for 
nothing,” said Jane. 
. *On fre a. dear,” 
comfort.” 

Presently he left her and returned to 
his weary round of the constituency, 
feeling of stouter heart, with a greater 
faith in the decent ordering of mundane 
things. A world containing such 
women as Jane and Ursula Winwood 
possessed elements of sanity. Outside 
one of the polling-stations he found 
Barney Bill holding forth excitedly to a 
knot of working-men. He ceased as the 
car droveup, andcast back a broad, proud 
smile at the candidate’s warm greeting. 

“T got up the old bus so nice and 
proper, with all your colours and 


the 


said he, “and a 


posters, and it would heave been a specta- 
cular Diorama for thes¢c ‘ere poor people ; 
but you know for why I didn’t bring it 
out to-day, don’t you, sonny ? ”’ 

‘«T know, dear old friend,” said Paul. 
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“I ’adn’t the ’eart to.” 

“What were you speechifying about 
when I turned up ? ” 

Barney Bill jerked a backward thumb. 
“1 was telling this pack of cowardly 
Radicals that though I’ve been a Tory 
born and bred for sixty odd years, and 
though I’ve voted for you, Silas Finn, for 
all he was in prison while most of them 
were sucking wickedness and Radi- 
calism out of Nature’s founts, is just as 
good a man as what you are. They 
was saying, yer see, they was Radicals, 
but on account of Silas being blown 
upon, they was going to vote for you. 
So I tells ’em, | ‘Mr. Savelli 
would scorn your dirty votes. If yer feel 
low and Radical, vote Radical. Mr. 
Savelli wants to play fair. I know both 
on’em,’ I says, ‘both on ’em intimately.’ 
And they begins to laugh, as if I was 
talking through my hat. Anyway, they 
see now I know you, sonny.” 

Paul laughed and clapped the loyal 
old man on the shoulder. Then he 
turned to the silent but interested group. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, “‘ I don’t want 
to inquire on which side you are ; but 
you can take it from me that whatever 
my old friend Mr. Simmons says about 
Mr. Finn and myself is the absolute 
truth. If you’re on Mr. Finn’s side in 
politics, in God’s name vote for him. 
He’s a noble, high-souled man and I’m 
proud of his private friendship.”’ 

He drew Barney Bill apart. ‘‘ You’re 
the only Tory in the place who can try 
to persuade people not to vote for me. 
I wish you would keep on doing it.”’ 

“T’ve been a-doing of it ever since 
the polls opened this morning,” said 
3arney Bill. Then he cocked his head 
on one side and his little eyes twinkled : 
“It’s an upside-down way of fighting an 
election to persuade people not to vote 
for you, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“ Everything is topsy-turvy with me, 
these days,’ Paul replied: “so we've 
just got to stand on our heads and make 
the best of it.” 

And he drove off in the gathering 
dusk. 


says, 


Night found him in the great chamber 
of the Town Hall, with his agent and the 
members of his committee. Present 








too were the Liberal Agent and the 
members of the Liberal Committee. 
At one end of the room sat the Mayor of 
the Borough in robe and chain of office, 
presiding over the proceedings. The 
Returning Officer and his staff sat be- 
hind long tables, on which were de- 
posited the sealed Ballot Boxes brought 
in from the various polling-stations ; 
and these were emptied and the votes 
were counted, the voting papers for 
each candidate being done up in bundles 
of fifty. Knots of committee-men of 
both parties stood chatting in low 
voices. In an ordinary election both 
candidates would have chatted together, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
about golf, and would have made an 
engagement to meet again in milder con- 
flict that day week. But here Paul was 
the only candidate to appear, and he 
sat in a cane-bottomed chair apart from 
the lounging politicians, feeling curiously 
an interloper in this vast, solemn and 
scantily-filled hall. He was very tired, 
too tired in body, mind and soul to join 
in the small-talk of Wilson and his body- 
guard. Besides, they all wore the air 
of anticipated victory, and for that he 
held them in detestation. He had de- 
tested them the whole day long. The 
faces that yesterday had been long and 
anxious to-day had been wreathed in 
smirks. Wherever he had gone he had 
found promise of victory in his father’s 
disgrace. Passionately the young man, 
fronting vital issues, longed for his own 
defeat. 

But for the ironical interposition of 
the high gods, it might have been so 
different. Any other candidate against 
him, he himself buoyed up with his own 
old glorious faith, his Princess, dazzling 
meteor illuminating the murky streets 
—dear God ! what would not have been 
the joy of battle during the past week, 
what would not have been the intense 
thrill, the living of a thousand lives in 
these few hours of suspense now so 
dull with dreariness and pain! He sat 
apart, his legs crossed, a hand over his 
eyes. Wilson and his men, puzzled by 
his apparent apathy, left him alone. 
It is not much use addressing a mute 
and wooden idol, no matter how phy- 
sically prepossessing. 
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The counting went on slowly, relent- 
lessly, and the bundles of fifty on each 
side grew in bulk, and Paul’s side 
bulked larger than Silas Finn’s. 

At last Wilson could stand it no 
longer. He left the group with which 
he was talking, and came to Paul. 
“We're far ahead already,’’ he cried 
excitedly. ‘‘I told you last night would 
do the trick.”’ . 

‘Last night,’ said Paul, rising and 
stuffing his hands in his jacket pockets, 
‘““my opponent’s supporters passed a 
vote of confidence in him in a scene of 
tumultuous enthusiasm.”’ 

“Quite so,” replied Wilson. “A 
crowd is generous and easily swayed. 
A theatrical audience of scalliwags and 
thieves will howl applause at the triumph 
of virtue and the downfall of the 
villain ; and each separate member will 
go out into the street and begin to prac- 
tise villainy and say ‘to hell with 
virtue.’ If last night’s meeting could 
have polled on the spot, they would 
have been as one man. To-day 
they’re scattered and each individual 
revises his excited opinion. Your hard- 
bitten Radical would sooner have a self- 
mademanthanan aristocrat to represent 
him in Parliament; but, damn it all, 
he’d sooner have an aristocrat than an 
ex-convict.” 

“But who the devil told you I’m an 
aristocrat ?”’ cried Paul. 

Wilson laughed. ‘‘ Who wants to 
be told such an obvious thing? Any- 
how, you’ve only got to look and 
you'll see how the votes are piling 
up.” 

Paul looked and saw that Wilson 
spoke truly. Then he reflected that 
Wilson and the others who had worked 
so strenuously for him had no part in 
his own personal depression. They de- 
served a manifestation of interest, also 
expressions of gratitude. So Paul pulled 
himself together and went amongst 
them and was responsive to their pro- 
phecies of Victory. 

Then just as the last votes were being 
counted, an official attendant came in 
with a letter for Paul. It had been 
brought by messenger. The writing on 
the envelope was Jane’s. He tore it 
open and read: 
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Mr. Finn is dying. He has had a stroke. 
The doctor says he can’t live through the 
night. Come as soon as you can. 

JANE. 


Outside the Town Hall the wide street 
was packed with people. Men surged 
up to the hollow square of police guard- 
ing the approach to the flight of steps 
and the great entrance-door. Men 
swarmed about the electric standards 
above the heads of their fellows. Men 
rose in a long tier with their backs to 
the shop-fronts on the opposite side of 
the road. In spite of the raw night the 
windows were open and the arc lights 
revealed a ghostly array of faces look- 
ing down on the mass below, whose 
faces in their turn were lit up by the 
more yellow glare streaming from the 
doors and uncurtained windows of the 
Town Hall. In the lobby behind the 
glass doors could be seen a few figures 
going and coming— committee-men, 
journalists, officials. A fine rain began 
to fall, but the crowd did not heed it. 
The mackintosh capes of the policemen 
glistened. It was an orderly crowd, 
held together by tense excitement : all 
eyes fixed on the silent illuminated 
building whence the news would come. 
Across one window on the second floor 
was a large white patch, blank and 
sphinx-like. At right angles to one end 
of the block ran the High Street, and the 
tall, blazing trams passed up and down, 
and all eyes in the trams strained for a 
transient glimpse of the patch, hoping 
that it would flare out into message. 

Presently a man was seen to dash 
from the interior of the hall into the 
lobby, casting words at the waiting 
figures, who clamoured eagerly and dis- 
appeared within, just as the man 
broke through the folding doors and 
appeared at the top of the steps beneath 
the portico. The great crowd surged 
and groaned, and the word was quickly 
passed from rank to rank. 


““Savelli. Thirteen hundred and 
seventy majority.” And then there 
burst out wild cheers and the crowd 


broke into a myriad little waves like a 
choppy sea. Men danced and shouted 


and clapped each other on the back, and 
the tall facade of the street opposite the 
hall was a-flutter. 


Suddenly the white 
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patch leaped into an illumination pro- 
claiming the figures: 

Savelli 6,135 

Finn . 4,765 

Again the wild cheering rose, and then 
the great double windows in the centre 
of the first floor of the Town Hall were 
flung open and Paul, surrounded by the 
mayor and officials, appeared. 

Paul gripped the iron hand-rail and 
looked down upon the tumultuous 
scene, his ears deafened by the roar, his 
eyes dazed by the conflicting lights and 
the million swift reflections from moving 
faces and arms and hats and handker- 
chiefs. The man is not born who can 
receive unmoved a frenzied public ova- 
tion. Alumproseinhisthroat. After 
all, this delirium of joy was sincere. He 
stood for the moment the idol of the 
populace. For him this vast concourse 
of human beings had waited in rain 
and mud and now became a deafening, 
seething welter of human passion. He 
gripped the rail tighter and closed his 
eyes. He heard as in a dream the voice 
of the mayor behind him: “Say a few 
words. They won't hear you—but that 
doesn’t matter.” 

Then Paul drew himself up, facing 
the whirling scene. He sought in his 
pockets and suddenly shot up his 
hand, holding a letter, and awaited a lull 
in the uproar. He was master of him- 
self now. He had indeed words to say, 
deliberately prepared, and he knew that 
if he could get a hearing he would say 
them as deliberately. At last came 
comparative calm. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, with a motion 
of the letter. “‘ My opponent is dying.”’ 

He paused. The words, so unex- 
pected, so strangely different from the 
usual exordium, seemed to pass from 
line to line through the crowd. 

“T am speaking in the presence of 
death,”’ said Paul, and paused again. 

And a hush spread like a long wave 
across the street, and the thronged 
windows, last of all, grew still and 
silent. 

‘“T will ask you to hear me out, for 
I have something very grave to say.” 
And his voice rang loud and clear. 
“Last night my opponent was forced 
to admit that nearly thirty years ago 
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he suffered a term of penal servitude. 
The shock, after years of reparation, of 
spotless life, spent in the service of God 
and his fellow-creatures, has killed him. 
I desire publicly to proclaim that I, as 
his opponent, had no share in the das- 
tardly blow that has struck him down. 
And I desire to proclaim the reason. He 
is my own father ; I, Paul Savelli, am my 
opponent, Silas Finn’s son.” 

A great gasp and murmur rose from 
the wonder-stricken throng, but only 
momentarily, for the spell of drama was 
on them. Paul continued : 

“T will make public later on the 
reasons for our respective changes of 
name. For the present it is enough to 
state the fact of our relationship and of 
our mutual affection and respect. That 
I thank you for electing me goes with- 
out saying; and I will do everything 
in my power to advance the great cause 
you have enabled me to represent. I 
regret I cannot address you in another 
place to-night, as I had intended. I 
must ask you of your kindness to let me 
go quietly where my duty and my heart 
call me—to my father’s death-bed.”’ 

He bowed and waved a dignified ges- 
ture of farewell, and turning into the 
hall met the assemblage of long, as- 
tounded faces. From outside came the 
dull rumbling of the dispersing crowd. 
The mayor, the first to break the sil- 
ence, murmured a platitude. 

Paul thanked him gravely. Then he 
went to Wilson. ‘‘ Forgive me,” said 
he, “ for all that has been amiss with me 
to-day. It has been a strain of a very 
peculiar kind.”’ 

“T can well imagine it,’’ said Wilson. 

“You see I’m not an aristocrat, after 
all,” said Paul. 

Wilson looked the young man in the 
face and saw the steel beneath the dark 
eyes, and the proud setting of the lips. 
With a sudden impulse he wrung his 
hand. ‘I don’t care a damn!”’ said 
he. ‘‘ You are.” 

Paul said, unsmiling : “ I can face the 
music. That’s all.” He drew a note 
from his pocket. ‘‘ Will you do me a 
final service ? Go round to the Con- 
servative Club at once, and tell the 


meeting what has happened, and give 
this to Colonel Winwood.”’ 
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“With pleasure,” said Wilson. 
Then Paul shook hands with all his 

fellow-workers and thanked*them in his 
courtly way, and, pleading for solitude, 
went through the door of the great 
chamber and, guided by an attendant, 
reached the exit in a side street where 
his car awaited him. A large concourse 
of people stood drawn up in line on 
each side of the street, marshalled by 
policemen. A familiar crooked figure 
limped from the shadow of the door, 
holding a hard felt hat, his white poll 
gleaming in the shaft of light. ‘“‘ God 
bless you, sonny,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. 

Paul took the old man by the arm and 
drew him across the pavement to the 
car. ‘‘ Get in,” said he. 

Barney Bill hung back. 
no.” 

“It’s not the first time we’ve driven 
together. Get in. I want you.” 

So Barney Bill allowed himself to be 
thrust into the luxurious car, and Paul 
followed. And perhaps for the first 
time in the history of great elections 
the successful candidate drove away 
from the place where the poll was de- 
clared in dead silence, attended only 
by the humblest of his constituents. 
But every man in the throng bared his 
head. 


“No, sonny; 


CHAPTER XXI 


- E had the stroke in the night,” 

H said Barney Bill suddenly. 

Paul turned sharply on 

him. ‘“‘ Why wasn’t I told?” 

“Could you have cured him ? 

“Of course not.” 

“Could you have done him any 
good ?”’ 

““T ought to have been told.”’ 

‘“You had enough of worries before 
you for one day, sonny.”’ 

‘That was my business,’’ said Paul. 

‘“‘ Jane and I, being as it Were re- 
sponsible parties, took the liberty, so to 
speak, of thinking it our business too.”’ 

Paul drummed impatiently on his 
knees. 

“ Yer ain’t angry, are you, sonny ? ”’ 
the old man asked plaintively. 

‘“‘ No—not angry—with you and Jane 


” 


‘he m 


“I'm proud to be your son, 





r son’ he murmured (see page 55). 
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—certainly not. I know you acted for 
the best, out of love for me. But you 
shouldn’t have deceived me. I thought 
it was a mere nervous breakdown—the 
strain and shock. You never said a 
word about it, and Jane, when I talked 
to her this afternoon, never gave me to 
dream there was anything serious 
amiss. So I say you two have de- 
ceived me.” 

“ But I’ma telling of yer, sonny—— 

“Yes, yes, I know. I don’t re- 
proach you. But don’t you see? I’m 
sick of lies. Dead sick. I’ve been up 
to my neck in a bog of falsehood ever 
since I was a child and I’m making a 
hell of a struggle to get on to solid 
ground. The Truth for me now. By 
God! nothing but the Truth!” 

Barney Bill, sitting forward, hunched 
up, on the seat of the car, just as he used 
to sit on the footboard of his van, 
twisted his head round. “I’m not an 
eddicated person,” said he, “‘ although 
if I hadn’t done a bit of reading in my 
time I’d have gone dotty all by my 
lones in the old bus, but I’ve come to 
one or two conclusions in my, so to 
speak, variegated career, and one is 
that if you go on*in that ’ere mad way 
for Truth in Parliament, you'll be a 
bull in a china shop, and they’ll get 
sticks and dawgs to hustle you out. Sir 
Robert Peel, old Gladstone, Dizzy, the 
whole lot of the old ’uns was up against 
it. They had to compromise. It’s 
compromise ’’—the old man dwelt lov- 
ingly, as usual, on the literary word— 
“it’s compromise you must have in 
Parliament.”’ 

“T’ll see Parliament damned first ! ”’ 
cried Paul, his nerves on edge. 

“You'll have to wait a long time, 
sonny,” said Barney Bill, wagging a 
sage head. ‘‘ Parliament takes a lot of 
damning.” 

“Anyhow,” said Paul, not eager to 
continue the argument, but uncon- 
sciously caught in the drift of Barney 
Bill's philosophy, ‘‘ my private life isn’t 
politics, and there’s not going to be 
another lie in my private life as long as 
I live.” 

The old man broke a short silence 
with a dry chuckle. ‘“‘ How it takes 
one back!”’ he said reflectively. ‘‘ Lor’ 
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lumme! I can hear yer speaking now 
—just in the same tone—the night what 
yer run away with me. Yer hadn't a 
seat to yer breeches then, and now 
you've a seat in Parliament.’’ He 
chuckled again at his joke. . “‘ But ’— 
he gripped the young man’s knee in his 
bony clasp—‘‘ you’re just the same 
Paul, sonny, God bless yer—and you'll 
come out straight all right. Here we 


are.” 
The car drew up before Silas Finn’s 
house. They entered. Jane, sum- 


moned, came down at once and met 
them in the dreadful dining-room, where 
a simple meal was spread. 

“T haven’t heard——”’ 

ae ee ae 

“T’m glad.” 

“My father—— ? 
curtly. 

She looked at him wide-eyed for a 
second or two as he stood, his fur-lined 
coat with astrachan collar thrown open, 
his hand holding a soft felt hat on his 
hip, his absurdly beautiful head thrown 
back, to casual glance the Fortunate 
Youth of a month or two ago. But to 
Jane’s jealous eye he was not even the 
man she had seen that afternoon. He 
looked many years older. She confessed 
afterwards to surprise at not finding his 
hair grey at the temples, thus manifest- 
ing her ordered sense of the harmonious. 
She confessed, too, that she was fright- 
ened—Jane who, for any other reason 
than the mere saving of her own skin, 
would have stolidly faced Hyrcanean 
tigers—at the stern eyes beneath the 
contracted brows. He was a different 
Paul altogether. And here we have the 
divergence between the masculine and 
the feminine point of view. Jane saw 
a new avatar; Barney Bill the ragged 
urchin of the Bludston_brick-fields. 
She shifted her glance to the old man. 
He, standing crookedly, cocked his head 
and nodded. 

“He knows all about it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Paul. ‘‘ How is my 
father ? ”’ 

Jane threw out her hands in the 
Englishwoman’s insignificant gesture. 
““ He’s unconscious—has been for hours 
—the nurse is up with him—-+the end 
may come any moment. I hid it from 


she said. 
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he asked 
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you till the last for your own sake. 
Would you care to go upstairs ? ’ 

She moved to the door. Paul threw 
off his overcoat and, followed by Barney 
Bill, accompanied her. On the landing 
they were met by the nurse. 

“Tt is all over,”’ she said. 

“T will go in for a moment,” said 
Paul. ‘I should like to be alone.” 

In a room hung like the rest of the 
house with gaudy pictures he stood for 
a short while looking at the marble face 
of the strange-souled, passionate being 
that had been his father. The lids had 
closed for ever over the burning, sor- 
rowful eyes ; the mobile lips were for 
ever mute. In his close sympathy with 
the man Paul knew what had struck 
him down. It was not the blow of the 
nameless enemy, but the stunning 
realisation that he was not, after all, 
the irresistible nominee of the Almighty. 
His great faith had not suffered; for 
the rigid face was serene, as though he 
had accepted this final chastisement 
and purification before entrance into 
the Eternal Kingdom; but his high 
pride, the mainspring of his fanatical 
life, had been broken and the workings 
of the physical organism had been ar- 
rested. In those few moments of in- 
tense feeling, in the presence of death, 
it was given to Paul to tread across the 
threshold of the mystery of his birth. 

Here lay stiff and cold no base clay 
such as that of which Polly Kegworthy 
had been formed. It had been the 
tenement of a spirit beautiful and swift. 
No matter to what things he himself 
had been born—he had put that fool- 
ishness behind him—at all events his 
dream had come partly true. His 
father had been one of the great ones, 
one of the conquerors, one of the high 
princes of men. Multitudes of kings 
had not been so parented. Outwardly 
a successful business man and a 
fanatical dissenter—there were thou- 
sands like Silas Finn. But Paul knew 
his inner greatness, the terrific strug- 
gle of his soul, the warrings between 
fierce blood and iron will, the fervent 
purpose, the lofty aspirations and 
the unwavering conduct of his life 
of charity and sorrow. He stretched 
out his hand and with his finger-tips 
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lightly touched the dead man’s fore- 
head. ‘I’m proud to be your son,” 
he murmured. 

Then the nurse came in and Paul 
went . downstairs. Barney Bill way- 
laid him in the hall, and led him into the 
dining-room. ‘“‘ Have a little food and 
drink, sonny. You look as if yer need 
it—especially drink. ’Ere.’’ He seized 
a decanter of whisky—since Paul’s first 
visit, Silas had always kept it in the 
house for his son’s comforting—and 
would have filled the tumbler had not 
Paul restrained him. He squirted in 
the soda. ‘‘ Drink it down and you'll 
feel better.” 

Paul swallowed a great gulp. ‘ Yes, 
he agreed. ‘‘ There are times when it 
does help a man.”’ 

“Liquor is like a dawg,” said Bill. 
“Keep it in subjection, so to speak, 
and it’s yer faithful friend.” 

“Where’s Jane ?”’ Paul asked. 

“She’s busy. Half the borough seem 
to be calling or telephoning ’’—and 
even at that moment Paul could hear 
the maid tripping across the hall and 
opening the front door—‘“ I’ve told her 
what occurred. She _ seemed half 
skeered. She’s had a dreadful day, 
pore gal.” 

““ She has indeed,”’ said Paul. 

He threw himself into a chair, dead 
beat, at the end of emotional strain, 
and remained talking with the old man 
of he scarce knew what. But these two 
—Jane and the old man—were linked to 
him by imperishable ties, and he could 
not leave them yet awhile in the house 
of death. Barney Bill stirred the fire, 
which blazed up, making the perky 
animals on the hearth cast faint and 
fantastic shadows. 

“It’s funny how he loved those 
darned little beasts, isn’t it now? I re- 
member of him telling me as how they 
transported him into magic something 
—or the other—medi—he had a word 
for it—I dunno——”’ 

“ Medieval ? ”’ 

“ That’sit,sonny. Medieval forests. 
It means back of old times, don’t it ? 
King Arthur and his Round Table—I 
done a bit of reading, yer know.”’ The 
old man took out pouch and pipe. 
‘ That’s what drew us together, sonny, 
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our taste for literature. Remem- 
ber ? ”’ 

“Can I ever forget ?’’ said Paul. 

“* Well, he was like that too. He had 
lots of po’try in him—not the stuff that 
rhymes, yer know, like ‘ The Psalm of 
Life’ and so forth, but real po’try. I 
wish I could tell yer what I mean——’’ 
His old face was puckered into a thou- 
sand wrinkles with the intellectual 
effort, and his little diamond eyes 
gleamed. ‘“‘ He could take a trumpery 
common thing like that there mug- 
faced, lop-eared hare and make it stand 
for the medi-what-you-call-it forest. 
I’ve said to him, ‘Come out with me 
on the old bus if you want green and 
loneliness and nature.’ And he has said 
—I recollect one talk in particular—he 
said, ‘I’d love to hear’—something about 
a pipe—I’m getting old, sonny— 

“The Pipes of Pan?” Paul sug- 
gested. 

“The very words. Lor’ lumme! 
how did you guess it? ’’ He paused, 
his fingers holding the lighted match, 
which went out before he could apply it 
to his tobacco. ‘“ Yus. ‘ The Pipes of 
Pan.’ I don’t know what it means. 
Anyway, he said he’d love to hear them 
in the real forest, but duty kept him to 
bricks and mortar and so he had to 
hear them in imagination. He said 
that all them footling little beasts were 
a-listening to ’em, and they told him all 
about it. I remember he told me more 
about the woods than I know myself 
and I reckon I could teach his business 
to any gamekeeper or poacher in Eng- 
land. I don’t say as how he knew the 
difference between a stoat and a weasel 
—he didn’t. A cock-pheasant and a 
hen-partridge would have been the 
same to him. But the spirit of it—the 
meaning of it—he fair raised my hair 
off—he knew it a darned sight better 
nor I. And that’s what I set out for 
to say, sonny. He had po’try in him. 
And all this ’’—he swept an all-inclu- 
sive hand—“ all this meant to him 
something that you and I can’t tumble 
to, sonny. It meant something differ- 
ent to what it looked like—ah!”’ and 
impatient at his impotence to express 
philosophic thought, he cast another 
lighted match angrily into the fire. 
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Paul, high product of modern cul- 
ture, sat in wonder at the common old 
fellow’s clarity of vision. Tears rolled 
down his cheek. “I know, dear old 
Bill, what you’re trying to say. Only 
one man has ever been able to say it 

a mad poet called Blake. 


‘‘ To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.”’ 


Barney Bill started forward in his 
chair and clapped his hand on the 
young man’s knee. “ By gum! you've 
got it. That’s what I was a-driving at. 
That’s Silas. I call to mind when he 
was a boy—pretty dirty and ragged he 
was too—as he used to lean over the 
parapet of Blackfriars Bridge and watch 
the current sort of swirling round the 
piers, and he used to say as how he could 
hear what the river was saying. I used 
to think him loony. But it was po’try, 
sonny, all the time.” 

The old man, thus started on reminis- 
cence, continued, somewhat garrulous, 
and Paul, sunk in the arm-chair by the 
fire, listened indulgently, waiting for 
Jane. She, meanwhile, was occupied 
upstairs and in the library answering 
telephone messages and sending word 
out to callers by the maid. For, on 
the heels of Paul, as Barney Bill had 
said, many had come on errands of in- 
quiry and condolence and all the news 
agencies and newspapers of London 
seemed to be on the telephone. Some 
of the latter tried for speech with the 
newly-elected candidate whom they un- 
derstood to be in the house, but Jane 
denied them firmly. She had had some 
training as a politician’s private secre- 
tary. At last the clanging bell ceased 
ringing, and the maid ceased running 
to and from the street door, and the 
doctor had come and given his certifi- 
cate and gone, and Jane joined the pair 
in the dining-room. She brought in 
from the hall a tray of visiting-cards 
and set it on the table. ‘‘ I suppose it 
was kind of them all to come,” she 
said. 

She sat down listlessly in a straight- 
backed chair, and then, at a momentary 
end of her fine strength, suddenly broke 
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into tears and sobs and buried her head 
on her arms. Paul rose, bent over her 
and clasped her shoulders comfortingly. 
Presently she turned and blindly sought 
his embrace. He raised her to her 
feet, and they stood as they had done 
years ago, when, boy and girl, they had 
come to the parting of their ways. She 
cried silently for a while, and then she 
said miserably: “I’ve only you left, 
dear.” 

In this hour of spent effort and lassi- 
tude it was a queer physical comfort, 
very pure and sweet, to feel the close 
contact of her young, strong body. She, 
too, out of the wreck, was all that he 
had left. His clasp tightened, and he 
murmured soothing words. 

“Oh, my dear, I am so tired,’’ she 
said, giving herself up, for her part also, 
to the foolish solace of his arms. “I 
wish I could stay here always, Paul.”’ 

He whispered : ‘“‘ Why not ? ”’ 

Indeed, why not? Instinct spoke. 
His people were her people and her 
people his. And she had proved her- 
self a brave, true woman. Before him 
no longer gleamed the will-o’-the-wisp 
leading him a fantastic dance through 
life. Before him lay only darkness. 
Jane and he, hand in hand, could walk 
through it fearless and undismayed. 
And her own great love, shown un- 
ashamed in the abandonment of this 
moment of intense emotion, made his 
pulses throb. He whispered again: 
“Why not ?’ 

For answer she nestled closer. “If 
only you could love me a little, little 
bit?” 

“ But I do,” said Paul hoarsely. 

She shook her head and sobbed afresh, 
and they stood in close embrace at the 
end of the room by the door, regardless 
of the presence of the old man who sat, 
his back to them, smoking his pipe 
and looking, with his birdlike crook of 
the neck, meditatively into the fire. 
“No, no,” said Jane, at last. “It’s 
silly of me. Forgive me. We mustn't 
talk of such things. Neither of us are 
fit to—and to-night it’s not becoming. 
I have lost my father and you are only 
my brother, Paul dear.”’ 

Barney Bill broke in suddenly ; and 
at the sound of his voice they moved 
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apart. ‘“‘ Think over it, sonny. Don’t 
go and do anything rash.” 

“Don’t you think it would be wise 
for Jane to marry me? ”’ 

““ Ay—for Jane.” 

“ Not for me ? ”’ 

“It’s only wise for a man to marry 
a woman what he loves,” said Barney 
Bill. 

“Well ? ” 

“You said, when we was a-driving 
here, as you are going to live for the 
Truth and nothing but the Truth. I 
only mention it,’’ added the old man 
drily. 

Jane recovered herself, with a gulp 
in the throat, and before Paul could 
answer said: ‘“‘ We too had a talk to- 
day, Paul. Remember,” her voice 
quavered a little—‘‘ about carrots.”’ 

“You were right in essence,” said 
Paul, looking at her gravely. “‘ But I 
should have my incentive. I know 
my own mind. My affection for you 
is of the deepest. That is Truth—I 
needn't tell you. We could lead a 
happy and noble life together.”’ 

‘“We belong to two different social 
classes, Paul,’’ she said gently, again 
sitting in the straight-backed chair by 
the table. 

“We don’t,” he replied. “TI re- 
pudiated my claims to the other class 
thisevening. I was admitted into what 
is called high society, partly because 
people took it for granted that I was 
a man of good birth. Now that I’ve 
publicly proclaimed that I’m not—and 
the newspapers will pretty soon find 
out all about me now—I’ll drop out of 
that same high society. I shan’t seek 
readmittance.” 

“People will seek you.’ 

“You don’t know the world,” said he. 

“It must be mean and horrid.” 

“Oh, no. It’s very just and honour- 
able. I shan’t blame it a bit for not 
wanting me. Why should 1? I don’t 
belong to it.”’ 

‘But you do, dear Paul,” she cried 
earnestly. ‘‘ Even if you could get rid 
of your training and mode of thought, 
you can’t get rid of your essential self. 
You've always been an aristocrat, and 
I’ve always been a small shop-keeper’s 
daughter and shall continue to be one.” 


’ 
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“ And I say,’”’ Paul retorted, “ that 
we've both sprung from the people, 
and are of, the people. You've raised 
yourself above the small shop-keeping 
class just as much as I have. Don't 
let us have any sham humility about it. 
Whatever happens you'll always asso- 
ciate with folk of good-breeding and 
education. You couldn’t go back to 
Barn Street. It would be idiotic for 
me to contemplate such a thing for my 
part. But between Barn Street and 
Mayfair there’s a refined and intellec- 
tual land where you and I can meet on 
equal ground and make our social 
position. What do you say? ”’ 

She did not look at him, but fingered 
idly the cards on the tray. ‘“ To- 
morrow you will think differently. To- 
night you're all on the strain.”’ 

“And, axing yer pardon, sonny, for 
chipping in,”’ said the old man, holding 
up his pipe in his gnarled fingers, “‘ you 
haven’t told her as how you loves her 
not as how a young woman axed in 
marriage ought to be told.” 

“T’ve spoken the Truth, dear old 
friend,” said Paul. ‘‘ I’ve got down to 
bed-rock to-night. I have a deep and 
loyal affection for Jane. I  shan’t 
waver in it all my life long. I'll soon 
find my carrot, as she calls it—it will 
be England’s greatness. She is the 
woman that will help me on my path. 
I’ve finished with illusions for ever and 
ever. Jane is the bravest and grandest 
of realities. To-night’s work has taught 
me that. For me, Jane stands for the 
Truth. Jane-——’’ 

He turned to her, but she had risen 
from her chair, staring at a card which 
she held in her hand. Her clear eyes 
met his for an instant as she threw the 
card on the table before him. “ No, 
dear. For you, that’s the Truth.” 

He took it up and looked at it 
stupidly. It bore a crown and the 
inscription “The Princess Sophie 
Zobraska,”’ and a pencilled line, in her 
handwriting : “With anxious inquiries.” 
He reeled, as if someone had dealt 
him a heavy blow on the head. He 
recovered to see Jane regarding 
him with her serene gravity. “ Did 
you know about this?” he asked 
dully. 
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“No. I’ve just seen the card. I 
found it at the bottom of the pile.” 

“How did it come? ”’ 

Jane rang the bell. ‘‘ I don’t know. 
If Annie’s still up, we can find out. As 
it was at the bottom, it must have been 
one of the first.” 

““ How could the news have travelled 
so fast ?”’ said Paul. 

The maid came in. Questioned, she 
said that just after Paul had gone up- 
stairs, and while Jane was at the tele- 
phone, a chauffeur had presented the 
card. He belonged to a great lighted 
limousine in which sat a lady in hat 
and dark veil. According to _ her 
orders, she had said that Mr. Finn was 
dead, and the chauffeur had gone away 
and she had shut the door. 

The maid was dismissed. Paul stood 
on the hearthrug with bent brows, his 
hands in his jacket pockets. “I can’t 
understand it,” he said. 

““She must ha’ come straight from 
the Town Hall,” said Barney Bill. 

““ But she wasn’t there,”’ cried Paul. 
Sonny,” said the old fellow, “ if 
you're always dead sure of where a 
woman is and where a woman isn’t, 
you're a wiser man than Solomon with 
all his wives and other domestic afflic- 
tions.”’ 

Paul threw the card into the fire. 
“It doesn’t matter where she was,” 
said he. ‘‘ It was a very polite—even 
a gracious act to send in her card on 
her way home. But it makes no differ- 
ence to what I was talking about. 
What have I got to do with princesses ? 
They’re out of my sphere. So are 
Naiads and Dryads and Houris and Val- 
kyrie and other fabulous ladies. The 
Princess Zobraska has nothing to do 
with the question.” 

He made a step towards Jane and, 
his hand on her shoulder, looked at her 
in his new, masterful way. ‘‘ I come 
in the most solemn hour and in the 
crisis of my life to ask you to marry me. 
My father, whom I’ve only learned to 
love and revere to-night, is lying dead 
upstairs. To-night I have cut away all 
bridges behind me. I go into the un- 
known. We'll have to fight, but we’ll 
fight together. You have courage, and 
I at least have that. There’s a seat in 
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Parliament which I’ll have to fight for 
afterwards like a dog for a bone, and an 
official position which brings in enough 
bread-and-butter——”’ 

“And there’s a fortune,” 
Barney Bill. 

‘““ What do you mean ? 
round sharply. 

“Yer father’s fortune, sonny. Who 
do yer suppose he was a-going to leave 
it to? ’Omes for lost ’orses or Christa- 
delphis? I don’t know as ’ow I 
oughter talk of it, him not buried yet— 
but I seed his will when he made it a 
month or two ago, and barring certain 
legacies to Christadelphis and such-like 
lunatic folk, not to speak of Jane ’eré 
being left comfortably off, you’re the 
residuary legatee, sonny—with some- 
thing like a hundred thousand pounds. 
There’s no talk of earning bread-and- 
butter, sonny.” 

“It never entered my head,” said 
Paul, rather dazed. ‘I suppose a father 
would leave his money to his son. I 
didn’t realise it." He passed his hand 
over his eyes. ‘“‘ So many things have 
happened to-night. Anyhow,” he said, 
smiling queerly, in his effort to still a 


remarked 


” 


Paul swung 


whirling brain. “If there are no 
anxieties as to ways and means, so 


much the better for Jane and me. I 
am all the more justified in asking you 
to marry me. Will you?” 

“ Before I answer you, Paul dear,”’ 
she replied steadily, “‘ you must answer 
me. I’ve known about the will, just 
like Bill, all the time——’”’ 

‘“She has that,’ confirmed the old 
man. 

““ So this isn’t news to me, dear, and 


can’t alter anything from me _ to 
you.” 

“Why should it?” asked Paul. 
“But it makes my claim a little 


stronger.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, shaking her 
head. ‘It only—only confuses——”’ 
she snapped her fingers—‘‘ What’s the 
phrase ? ”’ 

““ Confuses issues ? 

“Yes, that’s it. Money has nothing 
to do with what I’m going to ask you. 
You said to-night you were going to 
live for the Truth—the real naked 
Truth. 


” 


Now, Paul dear, I want the 
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real, naked Truth. Do you love that 
woman ? ” 

At her question she seemed to have 
grown from the common-sense, clear- 
eyed Jane into a great and command- 
ing presence. She had drawn herself 
to her full height. Her chin was in the 
air, her generous bust thrown forward, 
her figure imperious, her eyes intense. 
And Paul too drew himself up and 
looked at her in his new manhood. 
And they stood thus for a while, beloved 
enemies. 

“If you want the Truth 
love her,’ said he. 

“Then how dare you ask me to be 
your wife ?”’ 

““ Because the one is nonsensical and 
illusory and the other is real and prac- 
tical.”’ 

She flashed out angrily: ‘“‘Do you 
suppose I can live my woman’s life on 
the real and practical ? What kind of 
woman do you take me for? An 
Amelia, a Patient Griselda, a tabby 
cat?” 

Paul said: ‘‘ You know very well; I 
take you for one of the greatest-hearted 
of women. I’ve already said it to- 
night.” 

“Do you think I’m a greater-hearted 
woman than she? Wait, I’ve not 
finished,’’ she cried in a loud voice. 
“Your Princess—you cut her heart 
into bits the other day, when you pro- 
claimed yourself a low-born impostor. 
She thought you a high-born gentle- 
man, and you told her of the gutter up 
north and the fried-fish shop and the 


—yes, I do 


Sicilian organ-grinding woman. She, 
royalty—you of the scum! She left 


you. This morning she learned worse. 
She learned that you were the son of a 
convict. What does she do? She 
comes somehow—I don’t know how— 
to Hickney Heath and hears you pub- 
licly give yourself away—and she drives 
straight here with a message for you. 
It’s for you, the message. Who else ? ”’ 
She stood before Paul, a flashing Jane 
unknown. “Would a woman who 
didn’t love you come to this house to- 
night? She wouldn’t, Paul. * You 
know it! Dear old Bill here, who 
hasn’t moved in royal circles, knows 
it. No, my dear man,” she said regally, 
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“I’ve given you all my love—every- 
thing that is in me—since I was a child 
of thirteen. You will always have it. 
It’s my great joy that you'll always 
have it. But, by God, Paul, I’m not 
going to exchange it for anything less. 
Can you give me the same ? ”’ 

“You know I can’t,” said Paul. 
‘“ But I can give you that which would 
make our marriage a happy one. | 
believe the experience of the world has 
shown it to be the securest basis.”’ 

She was on the point of breaking out, 
but turned away, with clenched hands, 
and controlling herself, faced him again. 
“You're an honourable and loyal man, 
Paul, and you’re saying this to save 
your face. I know that you would 
marry me. I know that you would be 
faithful to me in thought and word and 
act. I know that you would be good 
and kind and never give me a moment’s 
cause for complaint. But your heart 
would be with the other woman. 
Whether she’s out of your sphere or not 

what does it matter to me? You 
love her and she loves you. I know it. 
I should always know it. You'd be 
living in hell and so should I. I should 
prefer to remain in purgatory, which, 
after all, is quite bearable—I’m used to 
it—and I love you enough to wish to 
see you in paradise.” 

She turned away with a wide gesture 
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(To be continued) 
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and an upward inflexion of her voice. 
3arney Bill refilled his pipe and fixed 
Paul with his twinkling diamond eyes. 
“It's a pity, sonny—a dodgasted 
pity!” 

“We're up against the Truth, old 
man, the unashamed and naked truth,” 
said Paul, with a sigh. 

Jane caught Paul’s fur-lined coat and 


hat from the chair on which he had 


thrown it and came to him. “It’s 
time for you to go and rest, dear. 


We're ail of us exhausted.” 

She helped him on with the heavy 
coat, and for farewell put both her 
hands on his shoulders. ‘‘ You must 
forget a lot of things I’ve said _to- 
night.”’ 

“T can’t help remembering them.”’ 

“No, dear. Forget them.’ She 
drew his face down and kissed him on 
the lips. Then she led him out to the 
front door and accompanied him down 
the steps to the kerb where the car with 
its weary chauffeur was waiting. The 
night had cleared and the stars shone 
bright in the sky. She pointed to one, 
haphazard, hazy, low. ‘ Your star, 
Paul. Believe in it still.”’ 

He drove off. She entered the house, 
and, flinging herself on the floor by 
Barney Bill, buried her head on the 
old man’s knees and sobbed her brave 
heart out. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE FAIRY TALE IN 
EVER SO MANY CHAPTERS “” 


Mritten ahd Illustrated by Dion Clayton Catthrop 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


HE preservation of the 
world’s great simple 
romances often 
due to accident. 
Thus have I been 
able to save, in the 

wk course of my travels, 
such wonderful things as ‘‘ The Emu’s 

Lament,” “‘ The Mystery 

of Cress and Featherhue,”’ 


is 





mesan, I should never have heard the 
story of Prince Silas P. Noggerstein 
and the charming daughter of the King 
of Carnatia. The little history 
divided into chapters as a convenient 
form, and also to allow the breathless 
readers some pause in the reading of 
such thrilling events. I may also add 
that the traveller from Parmesan sold 
me a Gruyére dog, an extraordinarily 
rare animal, which, being 
full of holes, will, if stood 
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“ Kindly Beware of the 
Hay Bottle,” and now 
I am fortunate enough 
to be able to add ‘‘ The 
True History of My 
Daughter and Half the 
Kingdom.” 

3ut for the chance of 
Fate, which held me up 
in a lonely Alpine Club 
hut with a_ traveller 
from the Deserts of Par- 








Narrator (Truthful). 
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in a draught, play ex- 
quisite airs, as good as, 
if not better than, an 
/Eolian harp. 


CHAPTER I 


Upwards of twelve 
hundred people whose 
names (reading from left 
to right) were—(the re- 
cital of these names took 
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the traveller from Parmesan an im- 
mense time, far into the night, but as 
no one of these people ever comes into 
the story again it is perhaps needless to 
write them down). Anyhow, they were 
asleep. 

In the topmost of the many towers of 
the palace the King was brooding, his 
purple eyes now and again searching 
the numberless papers on the table by 
him, now and again gazing at the comet- 
flecked sky. Round about him seven 
mathematicians sat dry-eyed and 
motionless. 
At last the 
King spoke. 
“ This,” he 
said, ‘“‘can- 

“) 2 not go on.” 

THE READ- 

y is ER: “I beg 

your pardon 

forinterrupt- 
ing—— 

THE Av- 
THOR: “Not 
at all.”’ 

THE READ- 
ER: “‘I rather agree with the King.” 

THE AUTHOR (benignly): “ Explain 
yourself.” 

THE READER: “I think this is an 
extremely dull story. Tell us ‘ The 
Emu’s Lament.’ ”’ 

THE AUTHOR: “I may seem to move 
slowly, but it ts owing to the difficulty of 
translating from the Parmesan. The 
Parmesan 1s a language——”’ 

THE READER: ‘Pray continue; I 
would sooner hear the story, dull as 
it is.” 

The fourth of the seven calculators 
spoke. ‘‘ Most Majesty,’’ he said, “ if 
the debts are not paid they have threat- 
ened to cut off the water.” 

There was a tense silence, broken only 
by the deep breathing of the King’s 
favourite lizard. 

THE READER: “ Did I hear—liz- 
ard?” 

THE AvuTHOR: “Lizard was the 
word.” 

THE READER: “ Do lizards go in for 
deep breathing? Pardon my _ ignor- 
ance.” 

THE AUTHOR: “J will overlook it.” 





King (brooding). 
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THE READER: ‘“‘Isn’t this rather a 
long chapter ?”’ 
rHE AuTHOoR: “ Thank you.” 


CHAPTER II 


A few hours later when dawn touched 
the topmost tower with roseate fingers 
the King spoke. The words came with 
obvious effort. ‘‘ We must sell half 
the kingdom.”’ 

The tense silence was broken by the 
not quite such deep breathing of the 
King’s not quite so favourite lizard. 

THE READER: ‘You stick to it 
about its being a lizard ?”’ 

THe AutHuor: “ My translation of 
“velcucphtino ’ is ‘ lizard.’ ”’ 

THE READER (amazed) : ‘‘ Content.’ 

“Which half? ’’ came in the deep 
tones of a hitherto neglected duke, also 
a scholar. 

At this the King smiled, and the 
smile spread to the faces of the com- 
pany. The kingdom had one notorious 


half. 
CHAPTER III 


THE AUTHOR: “ Do you care for 
geography ?”’ 

THE READER (cautiously): “J de- 
test it.’ 

THE AUTHOR: “ Well, you've got to 
stick a bit.” 

The king- 
dom of Car- 
natia was 
divided into 
two parts 
with a river 
between 
them. To 
the right the 
kingdom 
met the 
country of 
Beetruta- 
nia, to the 
left the wild forests of Saveloy ran down 
to the long waste of mud flats. The 
mud flats were the other half of the 
kingdom. 


CHAPTERS IV TO VII 


A year full of unimportant events 
had elapsed and still the other half 
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remained 
unsold. The 
King gave 
up drinking 
water, but 
even this 
economy 
was of no 
awvwadtl. 
Things 
came to a 
Duke (Old). — 

THE READ- 





ER: “J was wondering— 

THE AuTHOR: “Hush! It will get 
absorbing in a moment. One must lead 
up to things.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


Once more the councillors met and 
this time the King was even more 
broody. ‘‘ Look here,” he said, “I 
can’t get a bid for the swamp, and things 
have come to such a pass that I can’t 
even buy the cheapest crown jewels. 
It’s absurd. Hasn’t any one got an 
idea ?”’ 

Then the old Duke (see Chapter II) 
spoke up. ‘“‘ May I suggest———’”’ he 
began. 

““ My dear Grace,”’ said the King, “ I 
should rather think you could.” 

““We have neglected the proper for- 
mula,’ said the Duke, screwing his 
coronet round and round, in his nervous- 
ness. ‘‘Itsays always ‘My daughter— 
and half the kingdom.’ ”’ 

All eyes (fourteen) glanced at the 
King. 

“ Primula,’ he murmured. 

THE READER: “Is this the heroine, 
please Je 

THE AuTHOR: “TI should jolly well 
think it was. Don’t argue.” 

Swallowing a gulp the King spoke 
manfully. ‘‘ But she’s—well, gentle- 
men, she’s not much to look at.” 

In fact, Primula was not in the least 
like a Princess. She had straight black 
hair for one thing, and a little white 
face, and rather long large hands, and 
a very bad skin, and she was rather 
stout ; but such a nice girl. 

THE READER (furiously): ‘“ Here 
have I gone on with this rotten story, watt- 
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ing for the description of the heroine, and 
here’s what you give me. It’s disgusting.” 

THE AUTHOR (calmly): ‘“‘ Do not 
worry, gentle reader. You will see the 
veason in good time.” 


CHAPTER IX 


Her titles were long, ancient and 
many. She was the Saxethrowback of 
Heintz, the Archduchess of Asbestia, 
etc.,etc. Andnoone thought anything 
of her. She wore very simple clothes, 
and did her hair anyhow, and _ her 
favourite walk was along the mud flats 
with her little Freakinese dog. And 
the ladies of the Court used to practise 
turning up their noses for hours, so as 
to do it in unison as she passed them. 
And when, on the fateful day, the King 
and the councillors found her, she was 
all messy from picking blackberries. 

“My daughter,” said the King in his 
courtly way, ‘‘ I have come with these 
gentlemen to show you the old book of 
rules. Read the marked bits, my dear, 
after you have washed your hands, 
and—we leave the rest to you.”’ 

Scarcely raising her eyes— 

THE READER: “ Why not ? 

THE AUTHOR: “ You see she couldn't 
even afford to pay for the rent in her 
shirt.” 

Scarcely raising her eyes she took 
the book and, after asking to be left 
alone, she began to read. 


’ 


CHAPTER X 


This is what she read: “ All Prin- 
cesses who remain unmarried at the age 
of seventeen must obey the follow- 


ing rules. 


“Three ques- 
tions with 
Suggestion (Happy). 


easy an- 
swers must 
be invented 
and the sur- 
rounding 
Princes in- 
vited to an- 
swer them. 
Pick the 
best Prince 
and say his 

















answers are 
correct. 
Prize: Self; 
and Half 
Kingdom. 
Simple and 
effective. 








. = : For other 
methods see 
% wo, | War, Luck, 


Money.’ ’ 

A mis- 
chievous 
smile 
flickered about her beautiful large and 
unfashionable mouth. (Not inthe least 
like a rosebud.) Placing the book 
carefully under her arm she whistled 
(one of the unmaidenly things she could 
do) to her dog, and moved towards the 
Palace. 











Kingdom, Other Half of 


CHAPTER XI 
The Court was thronged. Bands 
played against one another. Wine 


flowed like water. The Proclamation 
was read and the various Princes pre- 
sent beamed in anticipation. They 
had none of them seen the Princess, nor 
did they know which half of the king- 
dom was to be given away. Some were 
poor adventurers in lurid crowns and 
cheap armour, others were hideous 
greedy men who had come to see if the 
Princess was worth half of any king- 
dom, and some were there just for fun. 
That was after they had signed the 
book-at-the-door-agreement to abide by 
the rules. But when the second half 


of the Proclamation was read a grim 
silence filled the room broken only by— 

THE READER: “ Not those lizards 
again !”’ 

THE AvuTHOR: “No, sir. By the 
falling of their faces.” 

THE READER (much relieved): 
“* Thanks so much. Goon. It’s getting 


a little better.”’ 

One by one the Princes passed into 
the room where Primula sat waiting. 

THE READER: “TI say, you've missed 
out what the Second Part of the Pro- 
clamation was about.” 

THe AuTHOR: ‘Oh, so I have. It 
was, roughly speaking, that all who could 
not guess the riddles were to be thrown 
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into dungeons until they did guess or else 
paid a King’s Ransom.” 
CHAPTER XII 

One by one they failed to guess the 
answers, and as they were led away to 
the dungeons one heard such remarks 
as, ‘‘ I shall write to the papers.”’ “ All 
these guessing competitions are swin- 
dles.’’ ‘“‘Whata beastly shame!” But 
one and all were glad they had not to 
marry the Princess. When the Court 
was empty and the dungeons were full, 
the King’s face fell more than ever be- 
fore, because not one Prince had the 
price of a King’s Ransom about him 
and he was just as badly off as before. 

Then suddenly, just as the Princess 
was coming out to ask if she had to do 
any more, as she was dying for her tea, 
there dashed in a young man, who 
handed in his card, signed the book, 
took the oath, and shook the King 
warmly by the hand, all in one compre- 
hensive movement. And when the 








The Great, 


Stentor, 
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Herald read out his name in stentorian 
tones— 

THE READER: 
that means.” 

THE AUTHOR: “‘ Stentor was a very 
celebrated Professor of Elocution.”’ 

THE READER: “ What a lot you must 
know !”’ 

THE AUTHOR (modestly) : “‘ Nothing, 
I assure you. But, don’t you see, this 
is the hero ?”’ 

THE READER: 


““T never know what 


“You don’t say so. 


At 
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tions. 
now.” 
With that—tears in the eyes of some 
they showed him into the Princess’s 
presence. 


Let me get right at it here and 


CHAPTER XIII 


She looked at him and blushed. And 
he did the same. Then in a timid voice 
she asked him the questions. 

‘What is the difference between an 
egg and spoon race ? ”’ 

















Town (Old). 


How fearfully exciting! What is his 
name ?”’ 

THE AutHor: ‘ Wait.” 

The Herald read out: “ Prince Silas 
P. Noggerstein.”’ 

“You bet,” said the Prince, smiling 
at everybody. ‘‘ Say, where’s the young 
lady, and say, which half of this antique 
spot is thrown in with the Royalty?” 

Seeing his case was hopeless the Old 
Duke (Chapters II and VIII) told him 
it was the swamp half. 

“ Bully,” said the Prince. “ And 
I'm a dead spot on these competi- 





“Have there any more wasp? ”’ 

But before she could .ask him the 
third he had seized her in his arms. 

“ Honey,” he said, “‘ whisper to your 
Silas—there ain’t any durned answers.” 

Smiling she bent her head. 

‘Goroosh!’”’ cried the 
man. 

THE AUTHOR: 
pause awhile ?”’ 

THE READER (hotly) : 
dare stop here.” 

THE AUTHOR 
“On we go then. 


infatuated 
“Would you care to 
“ Don’t you 


(mopping his brow) : 
I knew you'd like it.” 





CHAPTER XIV 


They hadn’t been engaged a week be- 
fore she got him to drop the P. Nogger- 
stein and call himself Prince Silas. He 
paid a king’s ransom, less ten per cent. 
cash, and hired all the languishing 
Crowned Heads out of the dungeons as 
labourers. He made Freakinese dogs 
the rage and after the wedding and a 
short honeymoon 

THE READER: “Stop. I say, this is 
all too quick. Where did they go for the 
honeymoon? My wife is sure to ask 
me.” 

THE AuTHoR: “If you must know, they 

spent it in seeing the great advertisement 
offices of Europe.” 
—he began on his great work. He be- 
gan by buying up all the newspapers 
in Carnatia, and having killed them he 
started one of his own called The 
Fountain Penguin. 


CHAPTER XV 


Every morning the inhabitants read 
in the F.P. all about the beauty of the 
Princess and all about the attractive- 





Prince (American). 





ness of the other half of the kingdom. 
And every morning scientists wrote 
saying that the mud of the swamp had 
the most wonderful properties. And at 
last, when they were thoroughly satu- 
rated with the mud, and everything the 
Princess wore had become the fashion, 
Prince Silas began on his great idea. 
He built an enormous hotel in the 
middle of the swamp which was now 
called Mudrienbad and he began to 
advertise THE CURE. 

THE READER: “‘ Cure—what for ?”’ 

THE AUTHOR: “ Anything.  Every- 
thing.” 

THE READER: “‘ Where's the King all 
this time ?”’ 

THE AvuTHoR: “I'll just show you 
one of the advertisements.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE NEWEST THING FOR HEALTH AND 
BEAUTY 
Wallow in Our Mud. 

It purifies the Skin and the MIND. 
All work done by genuine aristocrats, 
Grand Dukes, and Crowned Heads. 
The Grand Palace Hotel, Mudrienbad. 




















MY DAUGHTER 
No other Hotel in the Place. 
Princess as Housekeeper. 

Mud everywhere. 

Swamp Society SONG Birps, twice 
nightly. 

Come and make mud pies, and we'll do 

the rest. 


THE AUTHOR: “ Would you care to 
hear one of the newspaper articles ?”’ 

THE READER: “Do we come to 
fairies or magic soon ?”’ 

THE AUTHOR (infected by the Nogger- 
stein spirit) : “ Right now.” 


CHAPTER XVII 

From The Fountain Penguin and 
Carnation Mail— 

‘“« Few who knew the other half of the 
kingdom of yore would recognise the 
thriving place to-day. Visitors may 
bathe in beautiful mud in the morning, 
and in the afternoon take a tram ride 
to the old town (admission sixpence, 
guide one shilling). Here the King fully 
crowned and robed may beseen. (Visit- 
ing cards: One shilling to Duke; six- 
pence to Earl; threepence Baron— 
Knights Free. For introduction: Hand- 
shake, two and sixpence. Five minutes 
on Throne, five shillings. Chat with 
King and handsome photographof same, 
ten shillings (post free to America). 
Visitors should see the dungeons -; 
Prime Minister at work or play; and 
view of Grand Hotel from King’s Bed- 
room (after seven a.m.). 

‘Prince Silas, manager of Mud and 
Merriment Co., may be seen by appoint- 
ment. 

‘The Princess will look after all visi- 
tors’ personal comfort, and will sell at 
the Grand Hotel Kiosk 
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THE Av- 
f #£OOR ? 
““Well, sf 
that isn’t 
Romantic, 
I'll eat my 
hat.”’ 

THE READ- 
ER: ‘‘ Where 
are the 
pretty bits 
and the 


happy end- 


thee tecsrouad: 
“PEt be Oeteatas 





























Hotel, Front of, Excellent 


ing ?”’ Rooms under the Clock, 
THE Av- 
THOR: ‘Ah! That comes now.” 


So the Princess had so much work to 
do that she got quite slim, and the 
Princes worked so hard that they got 
quite happy, while as for Silas he made 
an enormous fortune and got stout and 
bald and had indigestion; but he was 
happy as a sandboy. 

And they had fourteen handsome 
children, half of each kind, who all 
spoke Carnation without any accent. 


CHAPTER XIX 


And that is exactly the truth of My 
Daughter and Half the Kingdom as 
told to me by the traveller from Par- 
mesan, as truthful a man as ever I 
met. 

THE READER: “Js ‘ The Emu’s La- 
ment’ a better story ?”’ 

THE AUTHOR: “ Far better.” 

THE READER (rising): ‘“ Then I wish 
I'd heard it instead.”’ 

CRITIC (meeting Reader outside) : 
“ Have you been with that awful bore?” 

THE READER: “‘ Look at me.” 

Critic: “He has a 





reproductions in colour 
of the Three Questions 
every afternoon. 
‘Suppers with the 
uppercircles a speciality.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE AUTHOR: ‘‘ Wake 
up!” 

THE READER: ‘‘I 
thought it was going to be 
a Romance.” 











Critic (Dead), 


fearsome story called ‘ The 
Emu’s Lament,’ but they 
say ‘My Daughter and 
Half the Kingdom’ is very 
jine.”’ 


CHAPTER XX 


A critic was found 
dead this morning at 
two-thirty, under suspici- 
ous circumstances. 


























Elliot and Fry. 
LORD HUGH Uncompromising Supporter of Conservative Tradition. 
CECIL, Champicn of Church, State, and Free Trade. 
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\ HE awedstill- 
ness with 
which Mr. 
Chamber- 
lain was 
heard in the 
House of 
Commons 
on the fate- 
ful after- 
noon when 
once more he committed the Unionist 
Party to Protection, was a wondrously 
effective demonstration of the instinc- 
tive sense of that impressionable and 
alert assembly. In a flash the House 
realised that a fateful and perhaps even 
tragic chapter was being opened in 
British politics ; dimly it also felt that 
this chapter was destined to transform 
the personal fortunes of many of its 
most prominent figures. 

Mr. Chamberlain himself was, within 
a brief period, removed from active life, 
and the fever and the anxieties of the 
new campaign doubtless contributed 

his tragic disappearance from the 
moving scene. Other great figures were 
gradually driven into revolt, and then 
into either change of party or entire 
submission ; Mr. Balfour, after a splen- 
did struggle, had to bow before the 
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storm which Mr. Chamberlain had 
raised ; and, finally, one of the victims 
of this Revolution was the subject of 
this sketch. 


eir_to all the Par- 
liamentary Ages 


At that moment Lord Hugh Cecil 
occupied an extraordinary position in 
the House of Commons. The mantle 
of his great father had so clearly de- 
scended upon him that already men 
looked to him as the predestined leader 
of the Tory Party when years and 
fatigue had called for his illustrious 
cousin’s retirement. He had all the 
qualities and all the accessories of the 
natural leader of the great party of 
Toryism. He had ancient descent, as- 
sociated for three centuries with all the 
great transactions of English life; he 
was one of that great Country Party 
which had also for centuries played the 
greatest part in the development of Par- 
liamentary institutions; he _ shared 
their ideas as well as their birth and 
descent ; and he also belonged, by every 
fibre of his being, to that other great 
buttress and support of the Tory Party 

the Anglican Church. 
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A Tractarian in the 


House of Commons 


Lord Hugh was the fine flower of 
Oxford scholarship and of Oxford de- 
votion. You might almost have im- 
agined sometimes when he spoke in the 
semi-Pagan and almost cynically busi- 
ness-like atmosphere of the House of 
Commons, that you were listening to 
the soft voice of Newman in the Oxford 
Church, from which a strange new world 
was to come into being; and the cur- 
rents of three centuries of English re- 
ligious thought were to be diverted 
from modern channels to their ancient 
bed. 


Eloquence that 


n 
A hushed his Hearers 


There was, indeed, nothing like these 
early speeches of Lord Hugh Cecil since 
the days when Gladstone was acclaimed 
by Macaulay as the rising hope of the 
stern and unbending Tories. Lord 
Morley, who is one of England’s accepted 
critics in literature and oratory, once 
said to me, indeed, after one of Lord 
Hugh’s speeches, that Gladstone was 
the only man in English life for half-a- 
century who could have delivered as 
fine aspeech. The House of Commons, 
like every large assemblage of men, has 
its moods when it lies spell-bound under 
the music of oratory, however little it 
may agree with the orator; but for 
oratory to lift it out of those depths 
of party passion and mocking hatred 
of the intense, it must be of that high 
order that hypnotises the ordinary 
senses and captures the soul. And Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s oratory was of that kind. 


The Galahad 
of Debate 


The subjects on which he was able 
to speak with such extraordinary 
effectiveness were, of course, usually 
those connected with Church questions. 
You had only to mention the Church, 
and at once you brought into play all 
those high organ-notes of this remark- 


able mind and silver tongue. You 
might for the moment imagine that 
thin, 


the pallid-faced youth, whose 
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intense nervousness and_ essentially 
artistic temperament betrayed them- 
selves in the fingers painfully twisting 
and untwisting themselves, was some 
inspired monk pleading in the dim light 
of a chapel to a generation to rise for 
the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
pursuit of the Holy Grail, or any other 
of the high enterprises that haunted 
the imaginations of the medieval 
Christian warrior. 


The Apple of 


Discord 


It was, however, when Mr. Chamber- 
lain raised the old controversy between 
Free Trade and Protection that Lord 
Hugh had his hour of triumph and 
celebrity. He was one of the few 
members of his party who took an 
open and a courageous stand against 
the new departure. He became for the 
time being the spokesman, not merely 
of the Liberal Free Traders, but of that 
large section of his own party which 
declined to follow Mr. Chamberlain. 
There was, then, one of the most curious 
Parliamentary situations that ever 
existed in the House of Commons; for 
Mr. Chamberlain, by dividing his own 
party, and Mr. Balfour by his energetic 
and heroic attempt to keep the peace 
by cultivating neutrality, produced 
such a division. of parties as to reduce 
the assembly to weltering chaos. On 
some nights the extraordinary spectacle 
was beheld of a debate proceeding with 
nearly every single seat on the minis- 
terial side—which was also the majority 
of the House—empty and the place of 
the Leader left vacant, and the reins 
of the leadership abandoned into the 
hands of the Opposition minority. 


Lord Hugh 


as Leader 


This desolating and even appalling de- 
sertion was broken only by the figure 
of Lord Hugh Cecil ; and he it was who 
acclaimed this disastrous flight as the 
final triumph of Free Trade over Pro- 
tectionist principles. He at that mo- 
ment rushed into the position of the 
real leader and the real spokesman of 
the whole House of Commons. 
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Boyeetted by 
‘Tariff Reform 


But at that same hour he sealed his 
own doom for many years to come, if 
not for the remainder of his Parlia- 
mentary career. A secret organisation, 
the history of which yet remains to 
be told, known as the Confederates in 
Parliamentary slang and consisting of 
ardent and convinced Protectionists 
and Chamberlainites, set themselves to 
work to expel from the party every man 
who did not agree with them. Man after 
man was struck down, however great 
his gifts and repute, if he were suspected 
of any leanings towards Free Trade ; 
and these ruthless decrees were made 
the more awesome by the secrecy and 
the swiftness with which they were 
carried out. A good sound Unionist 
on everything except Free Trade 
placed his claims before committee in a 
constituency ; in a few days it was 
announced that his name had _ been 
withdrawn. Or, if he were allowed to 
go before a constituency a third can- 
didate soon appeared on the field ; and 
the unorthodox Tory fell between the 
upper and nether millstone of a Tory 
and a Liberal candidate. And Lord 
Hugh, by his commanding talents, and 
his courageous outspokenness, immedi- 
ately jumped into the position of one 
of the heads that had to be lopped off ; 
and wherever he appeared for years he 
was promptly executed, It looked as 
if Toryism were to be deprived for 
all time of one of its most brilliant and 
most convinced figures. 


Orlord to the 


Rescue 


But at last there came a vacancy in 
the representation of the University of 
Oxford ; and at once it became evident 
that there even the sharp blade of the 
confederates could not intervene with 
any hope of success. The attempt was 
once more made to destroy Lord Hugh, 
but his genius, his scholastic distinction, 
his intense churchmanship, made him 
irresistible with such a constituency, and 
once more he became a member of the 
party that had tried and succeeded for 
years in expelling him from public life. 
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And then began a new epoch in his 
career. In starting public life Lord 
Hugh seemed to have everything in 
his favour. But when he returned to 
the House of Commons he found himself 
encompassed with fiery faces of irrecon- 
cilable and suspicious enemies wherever 
his eye rested on the benches of his 
Own party. 


The Seat that is some- 
times a Spring-board 


There was nothing for him to do but 
to assert himself; and to insist that, 
whether his party liked it or not, he 
was going to take an active part in 
their work in the House. And thus he 
seated himself on the first seat below 
the gangway, a seat consecrated by 
years to the leader of the guerilla 
forces of the Opposition—the Dandie 
Dinmonts who fought for their own 
hand, and cared little for their fellows 
or their employers. 

This seat below the gangway has 
often led men on to fortune ; it was from 
there that Lord Randolph Churchill 
jumped from the position of a mere 
idle young man of pleasure and appar- 
ently hopeless frivolity to a seat on the 
Treasury Bench, and then ultimately 
to the actual though not nominal leader- 
ship of his party. From the seat im- 
mediately behind it, Mr. Lloyd George, 
as the leader of a small and fierce group 
of independent Radicals, made his eleva- 
tion to high office inevitable ; and thus 
Lord Hugh had brilliant models before 
him to justify his choice of place. 


oo Brilliant for the Spade- 
work of Obstruction 


It is doubtful, however, whether, with 
all his great gifts, this was the role for 
which nature—or, at least, nature in 
the existing conditions—quite intended 
him. He has had to do the roughest 
of Parliamentary work—obstruction, 
constant speaking, not always relevant 
or necessary except for the purpose of 
killing time and embarrassing the Par- 
liamentary machine. It is, in short, 
hodman’s work, and not the work of the 
brilliant and moving orator. 
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Bitter towards his 
Political Foes 


This new role has developed in him, 
too, a certain scornful rancour which 
has made him many enemies, and has 
destroyed all chance of personal popu- 
larity. There is that curious raucous 
note in the whole Cecil family. Lord 
Salisbury, when he was Lord Robert 
Cecil, and one of the fierce warriors of 
his party in the old days of Gladstone 
and Disraeli, often displayed it; as, 
when comparing Gladstone to a petti- 
fogging attorney, he apologised some 
days after, ironically apologised—to 
the attorneys. It was to him that 
Bright applied the words “ haughty un- 
wisdom.” And at moments of tense 
passion in the House of Commons, it is 
something of a surprise and even of a 
shock to find the pale-faced, lantern- 
cheeked and ascetic face of Lord Robert 
Cecil ravaged by the signs of almost 
hysterical passion. And Lord Hugh has 
this quality of his family strongly de- 
veloped ; and has said things that have 
raised fierce resentment among his 
political opponents. 


A Solitary 


Figure 


And the worst of it is that these 
activities and this ferocity of speech 
have not had the usual reward of party 
enthusiasm to back them up. As a 
rule, the man in Opposition who hits 
hardest is the figure that appeals to his 
associates ; Opposition means _ being 
in a minority, and minorities have to be 
blooded by fierce food. For, in spite 
of his tremendous activity and _ his 
bitterly eloquent tongue, Lord Hugh 
still remains a somewhat isolated figure. 
Indeed, sometimes, though he is still 
what Parliamentarians consider young, 
he seems now and then strangely an- 
cient and almost a medieval. 





A Stumbling - block alike to 


Protestant and Protectionist 


And what of his own side? The 
Confederates frankly hate him as one 
of the men who have helped to pull 
down their dictatorship for several 
years over their party. But there 
are other elements in the Tory Party 
to whom he is equally a strange, if 
not an obnoxious, figure. The sacer- 
dotalism in the Church of England, of 
which he is the spokesman and the 
embodiment, is not the form of Pro- 
testantism that appeals, for instance, 
to the Orangeman from Ulster or the 
fierce Protestant of Liverpool; and 
still less to that body of successful busi- 
ness men who now form so large a part 
of the Unionist Party. This last class, 
the stoutly Conservative, are entirely 
free from medievalism; they are in 
theology, as well as in affairs, the 
Modernists of the Church and of the 
State; and they look with suspicion 
and even aversion on doctrines of such 
narrowness as those of Lord Hugh, as 
standing between them and the sup- 
port of the masses of the people and the 
moderate and unsacerdotal mind of the 
average layman. 


What will be his 


Future ? 


Thus, then, Lord Hugh Cecil is still 
a man in a position of isolation and of 
an uncertain future. His great gifts 
of oratory have ceased to thrill or even 
to be heard. The more raucous notes 
of the obstructionist have produced re- 
sentment on the one side without at- 
tracting confidence on the other. His 
genius, his industry, his determination 
to assert himself, his long lineage and 
his fanatical convictions ought to have 
made his path easy in normal condi- 
tions ; but existing conditions make it 
difficult if not impossible. Will his 
gifts and his determination overcome 
all these things, or will they bear him 
down? I cannot tell. 


as 























Bassano. 


MISS EDITH GOODALL, indispensable in “‘ Within the Law” at the Haymarket. 


EARS ago Mrs. Craigie, in face 
of all the prejudices of the 
lentil-fed intellectuals, ac- 
claimed musical comedy as a 

genuine and distinctive English form of 
the drama, and predicted both its per- 
manence and its development. Of its 
permanence there seems to be little 
doubt, but of its development there is 
very little sign, and indeed, to judge by 
the production of The Girl from Utah, 
Mr. George Edwardes, who is above all 
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men responsible for the existence of 
musical comedy, would appear to be of 
opinion that the public would resent 
any progress either towards coherence 


of incidents or in the direction of 
contact with reality. The Girl from 
Utah is as ingenuous as the “ patter ” 
of a couple of music-hall comedians or 
the ditties of a serio-comic. No man 
is clever enough to describe or even to 
discover its story, and over the dialogue 
and the music (with the exception of 
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two or three numbers by 
Mr. Sidney Jones) there is 
a complete and in its way 
rather attractive artless- 
ness. Musical comedy is, 
indeed, the one simple 
thing in a world of subtlety 
and complication. The 
whole production is elabor- 
ately banal. The costumes are 
expensive and beautiful, the 
same may be said of the chorus; 
the scenes are elaborate —the 
play must have cost a small 
fortune to put upon the stage ; 
but the scheme invented by 
Mr. J. T. Tanner, the librettist, 
is absolutely childish in its familiar 
simplicity, and the music by Mr. 
Paul Rubens has no greater am- 
bition than to supply the errand- 
boy with a new tune to whistle. 


, 


Wuy ‘‘ THE GIRL FROM UTAH’ 
Is GOING STRONG 


YET IN spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of, these qualities The Girl 
from Utah is an unqualified box- 
office success, and it will doubt- 
less be played to crowded houses 
for many months to come. Now 
I am quite certain that nothing in 
the theatre, or outside of it, ever 
succeeded because of its faults or 
because of its weakness, and as 
there is nothing particularly good 
in the words or the music of 7he 
Girl from Utah, the explanation of 
its popularity must be found in the 
attraction of its cast, 


A SIMPLE PIECE, BUT SOWN 
WITH STARS 


MR. EDMUND PAYNE is the 

principal comedian, and Mr. Payne 

is adroll with almost as irresistible 

a personality as that of Dan Leno. 

We look at his quaint little figure 

and we laugh. We 

A charming pose listen to his quaint 
screen. MISS little japes (some- 

ates hee on times the author’s, 
the Film” at the and more often his 


Gaiety. 
own) and we laugh 


be 





we 
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still more. We are immensely amused 
because Mr. Payne is Mr. Payne, and 
is appearing on the stage, and it 
really does not matter what 

he has to say or what he has 

to do, for it is a foregone 
conclusion that he will 
say it and do it in an 
irresistible manner. 
With Mr. Payne are 

Mr. Joseph Coyne, 

an American come- 
dian with a quiet 
method, whose very 
great ability is 
almost wasted in The 
Girl from Utah 
through the unintelli- 
gence of its construc- 
tors; Miss Gracie Leigh, 

a comic actress of the 


very first order who has an 
never yet been given an % 


opportunity for showing 
how clever she really is; 
Miss Phyllis Dare, as great 
a favourite as many 
young ladies on the 
English stage 
who have 
been ad- 
vertised Pr far beyond their 
abilities, and are regularly 
given responsibilities which they lack 
the power to carry ; and Miss Ina Clare, 
a new-comer from America. 





THE CLEVERNESS OF MIss CLARE 


MISS CLARE illustrates the undeni- 
able and rather maddening truth that 
success on the stage depends above all 
other things on personality. She can- 
not sing at all, and she can only act in 
the manner of a pretty amateur. She 
dances very daintily, but the point is that 
she is herself a delightful, winsome little 
lady whom to see is to like and to feel 
interested in at once, and in consequence 
the audience is so much attracted that 
it becomes a collaborator towards her 
Apart from the artists, there 
is nothing whatever in The Girl from 
Utah except its ingenuousness to make 
it an outstanding success, and since its 
success is undoubted it is evident that 


success. 
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Dover Street Studios, 


A protégée of Queen Alexandra 
and first solo dancer at the English 
Opera Season, Covent Garden. 
MADAME KARINA, from the 
Royal Opera House, Copenhagen. 


musical comedy appeals 
to a simple public, and 
that unless it is simple 
its failure is assured. 


A MusIcaL COMEDY THAT 
IS ALMOST ART 
r ~ ~ ~ . 
THERE ARE, of course, 
exceptions toeveryrule. The Laughing 
Husband at the New Theatre has, as 








Lucky bull-dog! 


MISS ETHEL WARWICK, the vivacious heroine of 
“* People Like Ourselves” at the Globe. 
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Lallie Charles. 

















Dover Street Studios. 
A Star and her Skye. MISS KITTY MASON, who has reappeared at the 
Gaiety after a two years’ absence from the stage. 
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have had most of Mr. George Edwardes’s 
productions at Daly’s, certain preten- 
sions to be regarded as genuine theatrical 
art. Its score by Edmund Eysler has 
some of the qualities of Offenbach. It 
is sparkling, exhilarating, full of sur- 
prises, and never reminiscent. None of 
its numbers is without a certain value, 
and the construction of the score is far 
removed from the childishness affected 
by Mr. Paul Rubens. The original 


Rita Martin. 


MISS GRACE LANE, 
who acted so finely 
in ‘‘Collision” at the 
Vaudeville. 


German story was, like 
many modern German 
original stories, ex- 
tremely French, but 
Mr. Arthur Wimperis has eliminated 
most of what would be _ necessarily 
antipathetic to British audiences with- 
out taking away all the fun. The 
production of The Laughing Husband 
has been mainly memorable from the 
fact that it has given Mr. Courtice 




















Foulsham & Ban/field. 


MISS CYLLENE MOXON, 

who contributed to the suc- 

cess of “* The Pearl Girl” at 
the Shaftesbury. 


Pounds a part really 
worthy of his great 
powers and versatility. 
Playgoers can never 
forget that Mr. Pounds was the inimi- 
table clown in Sir Herbert Tree’s great 
production of Twelfth Night, and it has 
since been quite tragic to see him in 
parts entirely unworthy of his abilities. 
In The Laughing Husband he has a 
genuine character to play, and he plays 
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it excellently. 
and he sings them charmingly. 
allowed to be himself, and Mr. Courtice 
Pounds is always irresistible. 


He has songs to sing, 


He is 


WERE You THERE? AND THE 
ANSWER Is “ No” 
ANOTHER KIND of musical play 
altogether was Ave You There? at 
the Prince of Wales’s. A year or so 








HE PALL M 
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ago music-hall 

managers were ex- 

empted from the 

old law that pre- 

vented them from 

putting on their 

stages anything 

but the shortest and 

simplest of productions, 

and they at once began 

to produce what they 

were pleased to call revues. Anything 
less like the French revue than the 
recent series of successes at the Empire, 
the Alhambra, the Hippodrome and 
the London Opera House, it would 
be impossible for the mind of man 
to conceive. The English revue is a 
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Horace Nicholls. 
A pretty family trio. MR. and MRS. HERBERT 
BUCKMASTER (MISS GLADYS COOPER) and their 
little daughter Joan. 


go-as-you-please entertainment written 
round a number of American tunes 
and generally round a number of 
American artists. It is a musical 
comedy with no original music and a 
few topical allusions, and its success, I 
believe, is largely due to the fact that 
the music-hall scores over the theatre 
by allowing its patrons to smoke while 
they enjoy the programme. The line 
between musical comedy and a revue 
is very narrow, and yet it is very real. 
I am decidedly of opinion that if Are 
You There ? had been produced at the 
Hippodrome the audience would have 
enjoyed itself immensely and the man- 
agement would have had a production 
that would have rivalled Hullo, Rag- 
time! in its money-making capacity. 
But at the Prince of Wales’s the in- 
congruity and incoherence of the book 
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seemed accentuated. The production 
by an American stage manager was 
merely noisy, irritating and vulgar. 
The colour schemes of the dresses were 
garish and ugly when one compared 
them with the tasteful triumphs of Mr. 
George Edwardes. 


WHERE ENGLAND LEADS THE WORLD 


THE FACT is that the musical pro- 
ductions of the English theatre are the 
best in the world, at any rate in the 
completeness and the beauty of their 
mise-en-scéne, and it would seem cer- 
tain that if the revue is to continue its 
popularity and remain a serious rival 
to musical comedy, its insistent Ameri- 
canism will have to be modified and it 
will have to acquire some qualities that 
are distinctly English. 

In this connection it is rather interest- 
ing to note that Keep Smiling, the gor- 
geous production which is packing the 
Alhambra for eight performances every 
week, is constructed by Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon Lennox, a dramatist of great 
experience and with not a little indi- 
vidual humour and invention. The 
American element is by no means absent 
from Keep Smiling, but the chief suc- 
in it has been made by Miss 
Phyllis Monckman, a young English 
lady who has developed a remarkable 
talent as a dancer. Returning for a 
moment to Are You T here ? at the Prince 
of Wales’s, there was considerable curi- 
osity to see how Leoncavallo, the 
composer of J Pagliacci, would harmon- 
ise with the atmosphere of Broadway 
hustle. Generally his score cannot be 
said to have been very distinctive, but 
it contained a charming “‘ Rose”’ waltz- 
song, very daintily sung by Miss Shirley 
Kellogg, whose performance was the 
bright spot of the piece. 


cess 


G. K. C. AND HIS LEGERDEMAIN 


FROM THE ruck of unimportance 
and mediocrity which have charac- 
terised the serious plays of the past 
month Magic, by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
at the Little Theatre, must certainly be 
excepted. Whatever its faults it was 
most assuredly neither negligible nor 
commonplace. It was original, bizarre 
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and fantastic—it exuded personality. 
As a story of the transcendental it was 
unconvincing, and as an ethical work it 
did not count. Yet its supernaturalism 
‘intrigued ”’ and its philosophy stimu- 
lated. So that, you see, it was brilliant 
and unsatisfying ; it had charm, and 
like so much _ that charming, it 
tantalised. It was delightfully inter- 
preted by Mr. Dyall, Mr. Heggie, Mr. 
William Farren and Mr. Fred Lewis. 
I hope to refer more fully to Magic next 
month. 


is 


A SINISTER IMPORTATION AT THE 


ST. JAMES’S 
MR. BERNARD SHAW’S Androcles 
and the Lion failed, for reasons which 
I suggested last month, to obtain 
any large measure of public support, 
and it was followed at the St. James’s 
by Mr. John Masefield’s version of 
The Witch, a Danish play by Wiers- 
Jenssen, which was discovered in its 
native land by Mr. Archer and brought 
by him to Mr. Granville Barker. The 
play is sixteenth-century in its theme, 
but twentieth-century in its _philo- 
sophy. The Witch is the tempter, and 
a Christian minister is the successfully 
tempted, and all through it runs a 
daring satire on religion, and an in- 
sistence, in the manner always beloved 
by the Scandinavian dramatists, on the 
clash between the frank, pleasure-loving 
materialist and the grey mystic. 7 he 
Witch was distinctly dramatic and 
theatrically effective, but it was tragic- 
ally gloomy, and the London playgoer 
just now appears to have no appetite 
whatever for gloom. The acting at 
the St. James’s was very remarkable. 
Miss Lillah McCarthy, whose technical 
power increases in every part she plays, 
made the leading character a being of 
almost uncanny creepiness, and she was 
admirably supported by Miss Janette 


Achurch, the original English Nora 
in Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, Mr. J. D. 
Beveridge, and Mr. Dennis Neilson- 
Terry. 


MorE GLOOM AT THE VAUDEVILLE 


GRIM AND grisly are the right epi- 
thets for Between the Sunset and the 
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Dawn by Herman Ould, produced at 
the Vaudeville as a successor to Miss 
Bridget Maclagan’s Collision, a clever 
and interesting play which purported 
to give a dramatic account of the prob- 
lems of Indian government and social 
life, but which, despite very admirable 
acting, only ran for a comparatively few 
performances. Between the Sunset and 
the Dawn was a realistic handling of the 
old problem of what is to happen to 
a woman, unhappy and ill used, who 
leaves her husband. The setting is in 
a doss-house in South London, and, 
although the dramatist writes power- 
fully and with an obvious sense of 
character, he left the problem exactly 
where he found it, supplying no sug- 
gestion, supplying indeed no artistic 
annotation to a bald, real and very 
sad incident. 


PLAYERS TOO GOOD FOR THEIR PARTS 


HERE AGAIN the acting was better 
than the piece, and a critic who has, for 
many weeks past, seen play after play 
either devoid altogether of merit, or 
achieving almost pitifully less than its 
ambitions, cannot help being struck by 
the very high level which the histrionic 
art has now reached in England, and 
regretting that so much talent and so 
much enthusiasm are not exploited 
with more discretion. Mr. Norman 
McKinnel and Miss May Blaney played 
the chief parts in Between the Sunset 
and the Dawn quite perfectly, with 
restraint and with a complete under- 
standing of the soul of the characters 
they represented. Mr. Ould’s play 
was preceded by Arthur Schnitzler’s 
The Green Cockatoo, a one-act French 
Revolution play produced in England 
originally by the Stage Society, and full 
of colour, movement and grim humour. 
There can be little doubt that 7he 
Green Cockatoo would have had a con- 
siderable popular appeal, but to the 
playgoer harassed by the slings and 
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arrows of outrageous fortune, Mr. 
Ould’s play was rather depressing fare. 


WANTED—-SUB-ACTOR-MANAGERS 


IT HAS often seemed to me that a 
theatre requires a permanent official on 
its staff who should do for plays what a 
sub-editor does for newspaper articles 

write in, cut out, transpose, and so 
on. Mr. Robert Vansittart’s comedy 
People like Ourselves at the Little 
Theatre, for instance, if a third of it 
had been deleted, would have been ex- 
tremely entertaining, and would pro- 
bably have been a great success, for 
Mr. Vansittart can write really witty 
lines (an accomplishment none too 
common in these days), but he appar- 
ently lacks the power to create charac- 
ters or to devise effective and original 
situations. The whole intrigue of the 
play is eminently stagey. 

A successful actress is in love with a 
perfectly brainless and not too scrupu- 
lous young man—a type of whom play- 
goers must surely be growing utterly 
weary. His parents, who are rich and 
vulgar, will have none of her, until she 
proves to them that she is the intimate 
friend of a number of aristocrats (also 
rather vulgar), and that she in 
addition, a clever, reliable and resource- 
ful young woman. The main theme is 
complicated by a foreign villain (Mr. Van- 
sittart might have borrowed him bodily 
from the Messrs. Melville), who possesses 
compromising papers (our dear familiar 
friends), which Vivienne forces him to 
give to her by pretending that a bottle 
of smelling-salts contains vitriol and 
threatening to throw it in his face. It 
must be perfectly evident that, however 
witty a dramatist may be, if indeed he 
could out-do the brilliancy of Oscar 
Wilde and Bernard Shaw, he could not 
possibly make such a story really inter- 
esting. Miss Ethel Warwick, an ac- 
tress with individuality and with real, 
if rather untutored, power, is woefully 
unlucky in her productions. 

BoyLeE LAWRENCE. 
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lustrafed By Norah Schiegel 


VERYONE who is anybody 
must have heard of the 
Tudors—the Tudors _ of 
Shropshire, who claim de- 
scent from Owen Tudor, 
yet would be affronted if 

anyone called them Welsh, since they 
are English, pur sang. Tudors have 
played a great part in the history of 
England. They have been statesmen, 
soldiers, poets, adventurers, fine gentle- 
men. No wonder it was a proud race, 

The Tudors had reached the height 
of their great achievements in the 
eighteenth century, when they had pro- 
duced George Tudor the statesman, 
Sir Grenville Tudor the sailor, Guy 
Tudor the soldier, and Harry Tudor, a 
charming poet and the lover of a Queen. 

Since then the race had dwindled 
somewhat—burnt itself out in that 
extraordinary splendour of the mid- 
eighteenth century, when, according to 
a contemporary saying, England was 
ruled by the Tudors. 

Towards the end of the nineteenth 
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century the family was represented by 
Sir Humphrey Tudor and his son 
George. There was always a George 
in the family, because of the statesman. 
George had grown up strikingly hand- 
some, even beautiful, like his famous 
collateral. Unlike him, he had the 
beauty which borders on the feminine. 
He was quiet and dreamy; fond of 
his books and music; not keen about 
the activities of life. Sir Humphrey, 
who was a thorough sportsman, some- 
times expressed a disappointment with 
George because he preferred reading 
and writing to a life of activity for the 
body. George had refused to enter 
any of the professions. Sir Humphrey 
had wanted him to go into the Army, 


with, perhaps later on, a_ political 
career. George had refused. It nearly 


gave Sir Humphrey fits when his son 
remarked coolly that he did not believe 
in fighting. The violent pleasures of 
hunting had no appeal for him. He 
rode as though he were one with his 
horse. He played cricket as gracefully 
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as an Indian. He was very good at 


such athletic exercises as required 
delicate agility rather than great 
strength. People said of him that he 


could do anything if only he would make 
the effort. He was verymuch disinclined 
to make the effort. There was some- 
thing languid about him as he moved 
which added to his beauty, gave depth 
to his eyes, music to the charm of his 
voice, lay like a mist over his sensitive 
face. 

Shropshire is a very old-fashioned 
county, one of the last to discover that 
the brute Democracy is battering at 
the doors of the old feudal ascendency. 
Sir Humphrey had as yet no inkling 
of such a thing. He still met with an 
exaggerated respect from the people 
round about Bastions, the splendid 
grey old house in its park of many 
hundred acres. He glanced through 
The Morning Post most mornings, if he 
were not better occupied. He read 
The Field, and he had a simple taste 
in novels, a good one if restricted, for 
he read over and over again Scott, 
Thackeray and Fielding. Dickens he 
looked upon as not fit for a gentleman’s 
library. For the rest he contented 
himself with a few books on sport, one 
or two medical manuals concerning the 
treatment of horses, dogs, sheep and 
cattle, the County History of Shrop- 
shire, Humphrey’s Justice of the Peace, 
and the Family Bible. 

It was very strange that he should be 
the father of a son who read much 
poetry, and indeed all that class of 
literature which is described compre- 
hensively as belles-lettres, who himself 
practised the arts of poetry, painting 
and music: George played the violin, 
the piano, and the organ in the chapel 
at Bastions, like a virtuoso. In _ his 
innermost heart the Squire, to give 
Sir Humphrey the name by which 
he was known to his friends and neigh- 
bours, thought these but poor accom- 
plishments fora young man. Further, 
the weird strains of George’s music 
seemed to him not music at all. He 
liked a ballad or a dance-tune. He had 
no comprehension of the sounds in which 
George apparently so much delighted. 
Oddly enough, despite his  dis- 








appointment, the Squire had a certain 


simple admiration for his son. Even 
those tastes he could not share were an 
element in the admiration. Then George 
had been praised by so many people 
before whose judgment even a Tudor 
must bow. A very great old lady, 
whom Sir Humphrey Tudor must needs 
honour while he believed her descent 
inferior to his own, had said on one 
occasion: ‘Sir Humphrey Tudor, 
while your son lives manners are pre- 
served in this world. I will not answer 
for afterwards.”’ 

The compliment had been a matter 
for inordinate pride with Sir Humphrey 
Tudor, although he had kept his pride 
to himself. Indeed even to himself 
he had said that she might have taken 
the manners of a Tudor for granted. 

George was Sir Humphrey’s only son, 
and as he approached his twenty-sixth 
year without showing a_ preference 
for any one of the other sex, though all 
women smiled on him, Sir Humphrey 
began to acknowledge to himself a 
certain secret alarm. Where so much 
depended on one person it was im- 
possible not to be anxious. Sir Hum- 
phrey had lost his wife early in their 
married life, and he had never desired 
to replace her. Now, as he considered 
how much depended on George’s marry- 
ing and having a son, he came near to 
repenting of his loyalty. George was 
the last of the Tudors. If George 
had not a son to succeed, Bastions 
would go to remote cousins through 
the female line. When the vision of 
England and Shropshire without the 
Tudors flashed upon the poor gentle- 
man’s mind, it seemed to him incredible 


that such a thing could happen. The 
magnitude of the disaster was too 
great for him to contemplate. He said 


to himself, lying awake at night and 
listening to the weird music of George’s 
violin floating up from the music-room, 
that it was something not to be thought 
of. George must marry. If George 
would not, he must—for the sake of 
the Tudors and all they meant to 
Shropshire and England. He wished 
he had had a dozen sons. 

He was far from desiring to marry. 
He only put in that clause in a mood 

















None pleased him so well as Enid Phayre, Lord Momgomery’s daughter: a graceful, 
slender, exotic creature, who might have stepped out of a poem, (See page 116) 
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of despair. The Squire had a romantic 
heart. He no more doubted the ex- 
istence of a future state than he doubted 
the existence of the Tudors. And he 
had clung fondly to the thought of 
the heaven in which he and Alice would 
be reunited. Was he to put a strange 
woman into Alice’s place to mar the 
joy of that future meeting, towards 
which he had carried a virgin heart ? 
He hoped not: he prayed not: but, 
if it were necessary to keep the Tudors 
from disappearing, it would have to be 
considered. Meanwhile, there was the 
boy. The boy must marry and carry 
on the Tudor name—for England’s 
sake, for Shropshire’s sake. In his 
innermost heart the Squire believed 
that the stars in their courses would 
be troubled if there were to be no more 
Tudors. 

He began to make innocent, crafty 
plans. He looked around him on the 
young ladies of his acquaintance who 
could possibly be thought of as a bride 
for his son. None pleased him so well 
as Enid Phayre, Lord Montgomery’s 
daughter. She had lineage, beauty: 
not much money, but the Tudors could 
do without money. She was a little 
delicate, but perhaps that would appeal 
to George. A graceful, slender, exotic 
creature, who might have stepped out 
of a poem ora picture, Enid was very 
much more than common tall, and her 
voice was exquisite. 

She would do, the Squire thought ; 
and his heart sprang up. What had 
George been about not to have fallen 
in love with so lovely a creature ? 

Miss Phayre and some other ladies 
were invited to Bastions for the shoot- 
ing, and Sir Humphrey waited with a 
beating heart to see if his son would 
pair off with the lady. He had been 
very artful about the guests for the 
shooting-party, for there was no one 
who could possibly rival Miss Phayre 
among the ladies, and for once he was 
not inclined to quarrel with his son’s 
slackness when he preferred to come 
out with the ladies ‘at lunch-time 
rather than to make one of the guns. 

Some days afterwards, contrary to 
all his traditions, he was obliged to sit 
during prayers, A bad shot, who had 
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somehow strayed into the fold, had 
peppered him in the knee. 

On this particular morning, as he sat 
sideways partly facing the servants, he 
became aware that there was a new 
cook at Bastions, and he was sufficiently 
interested in the unknown face to ask 
Mrs. Wheeler, the housekeeper, about 
its owner when she came to him on 
some business after breakfast. He was 
waiting in the library for Dr. Nevill’s 
visit. The throbbing of his knee made 
him suspect that the shots were setting 
up a little inflammation. ‘“‘I saw the 
new cook this morning, Mrs. Wheeler,” 
he said. “‘A very fine-looking girl. 
Not English, I think, with that colour.” 

“ Begging your pardon, Sir Hum. 
phrey,”’ said Mrs. Wheeler, ‘‘ Naomi’s 
as English as English can be. Naomi 
Cooper’s her whole name; and she 
comes of a stock of yeoman farmers at 
home in my own place, which you can 
see their names on the stones in the 
churchyard for five hundred years. I 
know Naomi’s people well: in fact, 
William Cooper’s a distant cousin of 
my own. A better man never walked : 
nor yet a better nor a cleverer girl 
than Naomi. I hope you're satisfied 
with the cooking, sir ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes,” said Sir Humphrey. 
“‘T have been noticing that it is greatly 
improved.” 

He was still thinking of Naomi 
Cooper when Luke Nevill arrived. 
Dr. Nevill was a Cork man, who had 
somehow drifted to Shropshire. He 
was given to asking humorously of no 
one in particular how it was he had 
ever exchanged God’s own country for 
this ‘ back o’ beyant.’ He had a rich, 
round brogue, a laughing eye, a jovial 
manner—and he was an_ excellent 
sportsman. He regarded Sir Hum- 
phrey and the Tudors with a twinkling 
humour. At their first meeting Sir 
Humphrey had revealed a fleeting 
knowledge of the town of Dr. Nevill’s 
birth. 

‘““ T suppose there is no one there now 
that you could call upon ? ” he said. 

‘Oh yes,” said Dr Nevill, twinkling. 
“There is Lord Maybrook.”’ 

‘“Maybrook! Maybrook!” = Sir 
Humphrey had repeated. ‘‘ You mean 
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Naomi was called up, and dressed and bandaged the knee to Dr. Nevill’s entire satisfaction, 
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the man who made his money out of 
whisky. But surely no one calls on 
him? You didn’t call on him when 
you were at home, did you? ” 

‘* Bedad, I didn’t,” said Dr. Nevill, 
who was fond of telling that he was 
the son of a Queenstown shopkeeper. 

“T thought not,” Sir Humphrey 
had responded serenely, adding that 
he understood that the people in Ire- 
land whom one could consider as equals 
were usually to be met with in the 
cabins, not in the castles. 

Dr. Nevill was a great favourite 
with Sir Humphrey, despite the Queens- 
town shopkeeper. To be sure, as Dr. 
Nevill remarked humorously, the Squire 
was less likely than most people to con- 
sider the social standing of a poor devil 
of a country doctor, to whom the 
patronage of the Tudors had been of 
the greatest possible service from a 
worldly point of view. All the same, he 
would have been the first to resent it 
if the Squire had not treated him as a 
gentleman. He had an amused view 
of ‘the Tudor pride, mingled with a 
great affection for Sir Humphrey Tudor. 

““ Lord love him,” he said, “‘ sure, his 
pride is the most lovable thing about 
him! He’s only proud to the people 
who don’t know their place and keep it. 
He knows that the Lord made Tudors 
and common people. He takes the 
common people on their merits. What 
a much poorer place England will be 
when the Squire has been gathered to 
his fathers ! ” 

He whistled as he looked at the 
Squire’s knee, which indeed did not 
look very healthy. “ This will need 
some care,” he said. “ Is your house- 
keeper equal to it ?”’ 

Sir Humphrey hardly knew. 
supposed Mrs. Wheeler could 
a poultice. 

Mrs. Wheeler, called into consultation, 
suggested Naomi Cooper. Naomi had 
taken charge of a delicate lady on a 
sea-voyage, and had so impressed the 
lady with her qualities as a born nurse 
that she had paid the fees for Naomi 
at a hospital, where she had obtained 
a certificate for nursing. 

Naomi was called up, and dressed and 
bandaged the knee to Dr. Nevill’s en- 
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The dector watched 
her intently while she did it. ‘“ That 
will do,’ he said shortly; ‘‘ we'll be 
able to do without a hospital nurse this 
time.” 

“What a splendid type!” he said 
to Sir Humphrey afterwards. ‘‘ Deep- 
chested, deep-flanked. A magnificent 
woman. And what colour! And those 
great benignant eyes! Where did you 
get her, Squire ? ” 

‘ A gipsy type, I believe,” Sir Hum- 
phrey said, with a little complacence, 
as though it were natural that the finest 
things should come the way of the 
Tudors, “‘ but planted a long time in 
English soil. The daughter of a 
yeoman farmer, Mrs. Wheeler tells me, 
somewhere down Frome way. Very 
good blood that, and vastly superior 
to most of our so-called aristocracy.’ 

The doctor smiled to himself and 
passed away from the subject of Naomi 
Cooper. ‘“‘ Your son seems a bit off- 
colour, Squire,’ he said. ‘‘ Not looking 
quite the thing. You should send him 
away. Why doesn’t he go and do some- 
thing with other men? Climb Mount 
Everest, look for the North Pole, take to 
flying. He looks as though he wanted 
something.” 

“ George ! ’’ the Squire said in stupe- 
faction. ‘‘ George off-colour! I think 
him looking very well, Nevill. It will 
do him good to be out with the guns. 
I’m a selfish old fellow. I keep the 
reins in my own hands too much. One 
of these days I shall retire in favour of 
George. He sticks too much to his 
books. He ought to strike out for 
himself. If he’d marry, I’d_ leave 
him Bastions. What do I want with 
a place of this size? The lease of 
Roselands falls in next year. It would 
be a nice little box for me in my old age.” 

The doctor was still considering the 
subject of the knee. He was looking 
down at Sir Humphrey with a pucker 
between his eyebrows. ‘“‘If you and 
he would allow me, Squire,” he said, 
“ T’d like to overhaul Mr. Tudor. He’s 
too languid for so young a man. He 
has an air of being perpetually tired.” 

‘Tired! What would make George 
tired ? He’s only twenty-six. As for 
sending him away—well, he’s the last 
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In came Naomi Cooper, looking like a queen. . . . ‘Have you supped?’ asked Sir Humphrey 
in a suave voice. (See fage 122) 
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Tudor. I bar flying and the North 
Pole. I am sure Heaven has not 


decreed that the Tudors should come 
to an end yet. We've always stood 
for Church and State. We’re needed. 
Look at this infernal Church Disestab- 
lishment! We’re a bulwark, I tell you, 
a bulwark. But all the same, George 
ought to marry. We cannot afford 
to run risks. By Jove, the last of the 
Tudors !” 

Sir Humphrey took out a silk hand- 
kerchief and wiped his brow with an 
air of some agitation. The doctor 
was off on his hobby-horse. When the 
doctor theorised he was level with any 
man. Now he said the most amazing 
thing Sir Humphrey Tudor had ever 
heard. 

“The best thing for the Tudors 
would be,” he said, ‘to marry Mr. 
George to a milkmaid. Yes, yes, 
Sir Humphrey, I have to speak openly 
as your medical man. This knee 
of yours now. In a healthy man it 
would have meant nothing. By Jove, 
it’s lucky Mr. George didn’t go into the 
Army. A prod of a bayonet would 
about have done for him. The blood’s 
attenuated: that’s what it is, Sir 
Humphrey. It is too blue. It wants 
red corpuscles into it. You’ve always 
regarded yourself as a very healthy 
man, I know: but I don’t like that 
knee. If the Tudors go on as they’re 
going, the time will come when they’ll 
be in Queer Street. The time comes 
with a family when it has to return 
to the fountain-head to renew its 
forces.” 

Sir Humphrey stared at Luke Nevill 
with stupefaction in his expression, 
but without displeasure. “T have 
always been regarded as a_ healthy 
man,” he said slowly. “ But—lI 
daresay there is some truth in what 
you say. George’s mother was not 
strong; nor was my mother. From 
a physical point of view it is possible 
that the Tudors might possibly be 
improved. But—it is impossible. No 
Tudor ever made a mésalliance.”’ 

“One should begin,” said the doctor 
shortly, “if there are going to be Tudors 
much longer. If Mr. George marries 
someone like himself—there is Lady 
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Enid Phayre—a beautiful creature, I 
admit, but with the beauty of ill-health. 
That height now—it is not normal. 
Poor girl! She is an abnormal type.”’ 

He had not the least idea that he 
was skating on thin ice. He was off 
on his theories, and he thought of 
nothing else, while he enlarged on Lady 
Enid’s type as the type of the exotic, 
out of whom all vitality has long been 
drained. 

‘“ Look at the history of the family ! ” 
he went on; and proceeded to give 
some cogent facts, while handling Enid 
herself with a gentleness which was 
full of an almost reverent pity. 

“I don’t accept your theories,’ Sir 
Humphrey said, when the doctor 
paused for breath. ‘‘ As for the knee, 
it is only because I got the whole con- 
tents of that fool Wilbraham’s gun into 
my gouty knee. There’s nothing the 
matter with George. It would kill 
me if he did the things other men’s 
sons do. Look at Swainson. I’m 
told that Swainson’s daughter-in-law 
swears like a trooper and feasts on 
pickled onions, cheese and beer.” 

“A good creature, all the same,” 
said the doctor. ‘I often saw her 
dance at the Pavilion. Lord Swain- 
son’s son might have done worse.”’ 

A little later he was called on to 
prescribe for George Tudor, who was 
suffering from a peculiarly painful 
kind of neuralgia. The shooting-party 
by this time had broken up. A few 
days after Lord Montgomery and his 
daughter had left, a paragraph in The 
Morning Post had announced Lady 
Enid’s engagement to the heir of one 
of the newly rich men who had begun 
life behind a counter. 

If Sir Humphrey felt any disappoint- 
ment he did not betray it. George 
had discovered the item at breakfast 
one morning, and had remarked that 
young Dobbs was at Christ Church 
with him and had been rather a decent 
sort. 

The father and son had settled down 
to a quiet domesticity. Sir Humphrey’s 
knee was quite well now, owing largely 
to Naomi Cooper’s care of it, said Dr. 
Nevill. The father and son rode and 
walked together. George was certainly 
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very languid. The father watched him 
with a look in which one might have 
imagined an almost remorseful tender- 
ness. Sir Humphrey knew now that 
for a long time George had been slack- 
ing. Why, he had never been robust. 
Nevill was quite right. The things he 
had not done, which his father had 
wished him to do, had been left un- 
done because he had not the physical 
health. Elegant, graceful, charming 
as he was, he, like Enid Phayre, lacked 
the health which made life joyous to 
the ploughboy. 

And yet there had been a time— 
it had been in an Oxford vacation when 
George had gone tramping the South 
of England with a couple of reading 
men—when he had come back with the 
bronze on his cheek and the light in 
his eyes, overwhelming his father with 
a vision of radiant youth. It had been 
ephemeral. It had passed, and the 
languor had returned. His poor boy ! 
For the first time Sir Humphrey Tudor’s 
feeling for his son was one of tender 
compassion, fatherly, almost ex- 
quisite while it hurt. His poor boy! 
He felt that there was no sacrifice he 
would not make gladly for his son if he 
might have the abounding health and 
strength of quite common people. 

A few days before Christmas, which 
was always an occasion at Bastions, 
Sir Humphrey met the doctor as he 
rode through the village. ‘‘ Better join 
us at dinner on Christmas Day, Nevill,” 
he said. ‘‘ You are alone, I know. 
Gcorge and I will be by ourselves. We 
shall both welcome your presence.” 

A queer look passed over the doctor’s 
face as he accepted the invitation, for 
which many people would have been 
devoutly thankful. “I wonder if the 
boy will face the music,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ Will there be a_ terrible 
scene ? I had better be there and see 
it through. One or other of them 
might need me.”’ 

The three men sat down to dinner on 
Christmas Day. The dinner was served 
with great pomp on gold plate. The 
most precious glass was in use. Seeing 
how simple were the tastes of the three, 
there was a certain irony in the splen- 
dour: but it had always been so at 
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Bastions of a Christmas Day: it always 
would be so while there was a Tudor 
at Bastions. 

Despite the doctor’s cheerful pre- 
sence and talk, the conversation lagged. 
George was almost completely silent, 
hardly smiling even at the doctor’s 
sallies, while Sir Humphrey, with whom 
humour was not a strong point, let 
the doctor’s stories pass while he sent 
now and again an anxious look at his 
son. 

The dinner dragged out its slow 
length, till at last the cloth had been 
taken from the mahogany and the wine 
and fruit laid upon the rich gleaming 
surface. The servants had withdrawn. 
It was understood that they were 
exempted from further attendance on 
Christmas night. All the fires were 
banked high in the various rooms. 
The things the masters might need had 
been set out for them, ready to their 
hands. 

The door was closed and the three 
men left to themselves. A _ curious 
silence fell upon the room. There was 
hardly a sound except the snoring of 
the dogs on the hearthrug by the fire. 
Sir Humphrey pushed a silver dish of 
peaches to the others. George re- 
fused. Dr. Nevill selected one and 
began to peel it. The ticking of the 
clock on the mantelpiece sounded like 
the beat of a heart in the quietness. 
The great chandelier of priceless glass 
sent down coruscations of light into 
the depths of the mahogany, leaving 
a dimness beyond. 

“Father,” said George Tudor sud- 
denly. ‘“‘I have something to tell 
you.” 

He stood up, trembling: passed a 
hand over his eyes, and sat down again. 
There was a moment’s pause before 
he regained control of himself. 

“T have something to tell you, 
father,” he said, “‘ which I fear you will 
never forgive. It was unmanly to keep 
it a secret, but I dreaded your pride— 
the pride of the Tudors. Father, you 
wished me to marry. I am married. 
I have been married nearly a year. 
My wife is in this house. Oh, father ’’— 
he flung out his hands with an im- 
passioned gesture—‘“‘ I do not apologise 
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for my wife. She is sprung from the 
people, but she is the best and noblest 
of women. My joy has been turned 
to gall and wormwood because of 
you.” 

“Your wife! . In this house!” 

Sir Humphrey was oddly quiet. 

Dr. Nevill watched him narrowly. 
He hardly knew what he feared, but 
he had come prepared for anything 
that might happen. 


“In this house,” repeated George 
Tudor, with a hanging head. ‘“ My 
wife is—your new cook, father. She 


followed me here. 
told you long since. 

“T don’t ask you to forgive me,”’ 
he said, in the little pause that followed. 
“T am going away out of your sight. 
I know what it means to you. To 
_ re 

Whatever he might have said was 
hindered by his father’s speech. In 
the rich shadow beyond the gold of the 
chandelier Humphrey Tudor looked 
strangely pale. He struggled for speech. 
When at last it came he was wonder- 
fully quiet, wonderfully self-controlled. 
“You ought to have told me, George,” 
he said. 

He stood up—went to the bell and 
rang it. He was peeling his peach 
when the servant came in reply. 

“Will you ask Mrs. Cooper to come 
here,’”’ he said. 

The man stared, bewildered. 
mean cook, sir.”’ 

““T mean Mrs. Cooper.”’ 

“She is just serving supper, if you 
please, sir.”’ 

“Ask her if she will kindly come 
here.” 


I ought to have 


* You 


You could have heard a pin drop 
in the room while the three men 
waited. There was a tap at the door. 


In came Naom:- Cooper looking like 
a queen. She was still wearing her 
cook’s apron and print dress, and 
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they became her as well as silks and 
satins. She looked slightly perturbed, 
Dr. Nevill noticed, but her small head 
was carried high. Her eyes as they 
rested on George Tudor’s downcast 
head had a look of maternal protection 
inthem. “If you please, sir , 

“Have you supped?” asked 
Humphrey, in a suave voice. 

‘“T don’t care for supper, sir. 
going to my Own room to rest.”’ 

“My dear daughter-in-law,’ Sir 
Humphrey said, standing up and 
offering her his arm, “will you take 
the head of the table? I wish I had 
known earlier, since we might have 
had the pleasure of your company at 
dinner.”’ 

He led the amazed girl to the seat 
at the head of the table where his wife 
sat while she lived. 

“We need say no more, George,”’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Only, of course, your wife must 
take her proper place. There is to 
be no more masquerading.” 

Great was the amazement in the 
hall when Sir Humphrey appeared, lead- 
ing Naomi Cooper, still in her cook’s 
apron, and presented her as his son’s 
wife. 

‘““So you knew already,” he said to 
Dr. Nevill afterwards. ‘‘ I should have 
been the first to know. After all—the 
wife takes the husband’s rank; and 
she is a noble creature. It is not the 


Sir 


I was 


first romantic marriage made by a 
Tudor. There was Geoffrey Tudor 


and the woodman’s daughter in the 
days of Richard Crookback.”’ 

That was how the Tudor pride carried 
it off: and fortunately, as Dr. Nevill 
said, Naomi Cooper was one of those 
women to whom rank and fortune 
could give nothing. In face of her, 
and of Sir Humphrey’s manifest whole- 
hearted acceptance of her, no one 
could talk of a mésalliance, a scandal, 
the downfall of the Tudor pride. 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 
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THE LOST FESTIVAL OF MISRULE 
UNION OF SANCTITY AND MIRTH 
UNHAPPY AGE 
OF LAUGHTER 
DOM—AND THEI 
AND SUPPRESSED 

PRESS 


POPULAR THE 
RIGHT 


PUSILLANIMOUS 


SONGS 


HEN Shakespeare wrote 


Twelfth Night and then 
called it ‘What You 


Will,” there was a Twelfth 
Night in England. People knew what 
Twelfth Night meant just as they know 
to-day what Sunday means, or what 
an insured person’? means. There 
was a Twelfth Night; it was the 
twelfth night after Christmas and the 
end of the Saturnalia and the best night 
of them all. It was the night of folly 
and misrule, and of the enlarging of 
the soul: necessary for men who had 
so much more liberty than men have 
to-day that if the modern workman 
could get back into that air it would 
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SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 
ORATORS 
WHY MY TITLE IS A GOOD ONE. 
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WE EVER RECOVER IT? 
A RUSSIAN FOLK-TALE 
THE ENDLESS SATURNALIA OF THE RICH 


THE 
SIGNS OF AN 
THE FACULTY 
KIND OF TOPSY-TURVY- 
HOW IT IS THWARTED 
THE SILENCE OF THE 


ONG 


be like going out-of-doors into 


the night wind from a heated cell in a 
prison. 


ALE men have felt the need of those 

holidays of misrule; that is why 
the ancients made the Saturnalia, when 
things were turned upside down to give 
order and law repose and to reinvigorate 
them and all other human things. 
Weare at the end of a long time, during 
which we have gradually lost that 
humour and that power. Never did 
we possess it less. Therefore, perhaps, 
are we upon the eve of recovering it 
violently again. For it is truly a 
necessity, and corresponds in its excess 
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to the permanent simmering appetite 
for release which all health feels. 
Never, I say, were we more bound down, 
and never was it more necessary to 
remember and to hope for the revival of 
Twelfth Night. 


HERE is a great deal about the phrase 
that should concern a thoughtful 
man. In the first place, is it not just 
like the vitality of Europe and the 
inexhaustible springs of our blood that 
we should have tacked on so great a 
thing to the Epiphany? Start an 
institution and you get a feast. Start 
a feast and you get customs and 
symbols and corresponding actions all 
growing out of it healthily in a tree. 
The Epiphany was much older than any 
idea of Twelfth Night, it was older than 
Christmas itself, but we made it wear 
Twelfth Night like a garment whether 
it would or no, just as we made the whole 
of Christmastide into the mid-winter 
frolic and riot. They know very little of 
Europe who think that such things will 
not come again. But for that matter 
they know nothing of Resurrection. 


WELFTH NIGHT, or “ What You Will,” 
is a phrase that fills me. It fills 
me with appreciation and with memory 
and with pictures of things seen. 
Every crowd is in it and every feature 
of the grotesque. Think how, all over 
Europe, laughter and sanctity have 
gone arm in arm, and how our temples, 
just when they were most our own and 
best filled with the populace, had the 
grotesque in them everywhere. They 
carved it in all the little hidden places of 
the cathedrals and outside the walls, 
and they put it into their small, vivid 
pictures upon parchment for the dis- 
concerting of narrow men and for the 
explosion of gloom. 


READ only this week in a footnote to 

a learned piece of writing something 
which was alive with this spirit, though 
I do not know whether the learned foot- 
note knew how much of the spirit was 
there. It was a footnote to a Folk- 
Tale. The Folk-Tale was about a 
Barkantz, and how he was chiselled by a 


Fox more cunning than he.- You will 
ask (if you are not ashamed of your 
ignorance), ‘“ What is a Barkantz? ” 
You do well to ask, for no one could 
possibly know unless he read the 
footnote, and the footnote was this : 

A Barkantz is a little lean, Russian 
hairy Devil, who walks with his feet 
turned backwards.” 

I have written a song about him, so 
much does he charm me. For that is 
one of the many hundred forms that 
come flying out of Twelfth Night, and 
out of the Saturnalia when all things 
are turned upside down and when, for 
a little while, laughter is the sole 
business of man. 


rn NIGHT, or ““ What You Will.”’ 

ae that when men in 
the future look back at our unhi appy 
and diseased time, some of them, the 
best historians among them, will try to 
pick out what most sharply marked this 
time of ours. They will hardly at- 
tempt to expiain it, for it will bewilder 
them, as all short periods of chaos and 
transition bewilder the long and happy 
periods of settlement. They will give 
up the task of explaining it, but they 
will pick out one or two things that 
mark it strongly, in order to give their 
readers some conception of what we 
were and why we broke down in 
disaster. I think what they will notice 
with most amazement, and will therefore 
make most vivid, is the separation 
between rich and poor. 


ow have you ever noticed how the 
rich who have monopolised freedom 
spend themselves continually in Saturn- 
alia? It is not merely that they wish 
to pass the time. You can pass the 
time in sober pursuits more quickly 
than in any other. Very hard work 
kills time more thoroughly than any- 
thing save sleep, yet these few men and 
women who are free (and the only ones 
who are free to-day) turn their lives in 
the great cities, in Paris and in London, 
into one perpetual Twelfth Night or 
“What You Will.”” An extravagance 
and an absurdity, a falsifying of values, 
a putting of that down which was up 
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and an indefatigable chase after laughter 
are their great concern, at least among 
the wisest of them. Now freedom of this 
sort without limits is a very bad thing, 
and the Saturnalia are very much 
exaggerated among these. But does it 
not show that all men and women who 
can, all men and women who are not 
prevented by tyranny, play the fool for 
the enlargement of the soul ? 

Here again, if I were asked what was 
the healthiest mark in the unhappy and 
the dispossessed who have come to 
form nearly all the populace of the 
modern English state, I should say it 
was this same faculty for laughter. 
There are no popular songs for vigorous, 
farcical humour and for intensity of 
idiom like those of the English. One 
succeeds another with the recurrence 
and the freshness of limbs upon a 
growing thing, of leaves upon a tree, or 
of crops of grass in a water-meadow. 
I think that man wise and well under- 
standing his own people who dates his 
life by the vogue of these farcical 
popular songs, saying to himself, ‘‘ This 
song was just before my time ; when I 
first came to London that other song 
was all the rage; it is so many years 
since ‘ Ask a Policeman’ marked the 
time when I lost my first job.’” A man 
in middle age ought to be able to date 
his life by a succession of twenty such 


songs. 


UT again, sudden, violent, unexpected 
outbursts of that Saturnalian neces- 
sity are a bad sign. They mean that 
the normal freedom of the populace is 
for a moment lost, and they mean 
especially that regular festival days 
have disappeared. Most of those who 


read this will remember Mafeking 
night. It is a very good example in 
point. Something had been strained 


too long and broke under the tension ; 
that something was perilously like the 
soul of England. And do you remember 
another converse thing more ominous ? 
At the time of the last Coronation the 
politicians put up great barriers, higher 
than a man could reach to and fastened 
with strong doors, lest the crowds should 
prove uncontrollable. Well, we all know 
what followed! The crowds were too 
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shrunken to fill the space even within 
the barriers ; as for the space outside, 
it was empty enough. 


ig would almost seem that the easy 

and regular play of the grotesque 
and of topsy-turvydom went in direct 
proportion with the easy and regular 
play of just and universally accepted 
Law. The thing is like a reflection: 
Misrule caught in a mirror upside down 
to Rule; so that the more men were 
secure in one faith and one country, one 
scheme of morals and one happy founda- 
tion of society, the more were they able 
to play with their idol, or, to use a juster 
phrase, with their God. At least I 
think you will find it so in not only 
the religions, but the societies which 
secured our fathers. 


T° be able to laugh at oneself is the 
very test of sanity, and that is true 
of a society as it is trueofaman. After 
all, it is the only kind of ridicule which 
is a balm; and I fancy that there 
lies at the bottom of all this strong 
appetite in man for dissipation and for 
the joke something very profound in- 
deed. I fancy that its roots go down 
into the mysteries of spiritual freedom, 
or rather of the right to spiritual 
freedom, which is the very first of 
human rights, and without which con- 
science and faith and authority mean 
nothing; and in the weakening of 
which the soul’s expressions—a creed, a 
society, a human law—sicken. 


N° misfortune can kill the ultimate 

root of spiritual freedom. Noone 
can prevent the mind from working as it 
works: it is intangible. But men can 
so grievously oppress other men that 
the proper reaction of a man upon his 
officers in the State, the proper control 
of the State by its citizens, may be cut 
off, so that the working of men’s spirits 
turns inwards. Then there is festering 
and great evil. And that we have 
to-day. You see it in every little 
accident of daily life ; you see it in the 
cutting off of demand from supply. 
You see it in the restriction and sterili- 
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sation of the printed and the spoken 
word, and you see it in the timidity of 
action. What the purchaser needs is 
less and less provided by the manu- 
factory, and more and more he is either 
trained to half-need something at 
which he still grumbles, or he is simply 
forbidden to obtain what he demands 
upon the plea that it is no longer made 
or—and this is the root-cause of the 
whole trouble—the simplest and most 
imperative of his demands are put out 
of his reach. 


T# men of our great cities demand, 

first of all, mere livelihood ; next, 
a security therein ; next, and almost as 
urgently, leisure and a _ diversified 
leisure. It is not fantastic to say that 
they demand in their inmost souls 
portions at least, glimpses or tastes of 
the life their fathers lived, the English 
landscapes and an acquaintance with 
the open earth: many of them feel in 
the distance the What chance 
have any of them for these things they 
will, and why have they not that 
chance? The answer is in two forms. 
Because there is too much difference be- 
tween rich and poor, and because wealth 
is being produced in the wrong way. 


sea. 


ow I have just said that there was a 
similar starvation of our ‘“‘ What 

You Will”’ in the matter of expression : 
in the printed and the spoken word. 
Take the spoken word. One knows 
men upon every side whose conversa- 
tion is sound and even witty, indignant 
where it ought to be indignant, pitiful 
where it ought to be pitiful. But put 
any one of these men on to a public 
platform to speak of some great wrong 
or of some great desire, and see the 
stuff you get! For my part it never 
occurs to me to attend these formal 
meetings any longer, save where their 
purpose is so manifestly wicked that it 
is worth while breaking them up, or so 
absurd that one can get a good laugh 
out of them. Phrase after phrase is 
delivered which means the very least 
that human words can mean set in 
any intelligible order. You have a man 
saying of something which vitally con- 
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cerns the strength of the country that 
“Tt must not be brought into dis- 
cussion upon a public platform.” You 
have another man saying of something 
else which is equally a matter of moral 
life or death, “‘ That our private views 
upon this matter are bound to differ, 
and that he does not see that any good 
can come, etc., etc.’’ And so forth. 
While these very men in private turn 
their whole energies to matters which 
most concern common intelligence and 
common patriotism, their public speak- 
ing sinks to phrases like these. Note 
also that the thing has a negative side. 
We not only have flapdoodle about 
things that matter, we also have com- 
plete silence upon things that matter 
much more. 


BYE®Y now and then there comes 

~ across all this desert and emptiness 
a real piece of emotion and a real piece 
of free speech. We have had half-a- 
dozen such in Ulster in the last few 
months ; we have had it here in London 
not long ago when Larkin filled the 
Albert Hall. I have known moments 

they were very rare—when you 
have had them in the House of Com- 


mouis, as for instance when one man 
there a few years ago called out to 
another man “ Traitor,’ and meant 


what he said. But these meteors pass. 
The fixed stars in the sky are the stars 
of deliberate ineptitude. The spoken 
word, the publicly spoken word, is 
almost dead. The expression of real 
opinion, of “What You Will,” has 
almost gone! There are many plans 
for reviving it. I confess myself a 
friend to all those plans, to the Re- 
ferendum, to Frequent Elections, to the 
payment of all election expenses, to 
the laying bare of political subscriptions, 
to the freeing of Parliament. . . and all 
the rest of it. But I also confess myself 
a little sceptical upon the results of 
any of these things compared with what 
we know from the past the action of 
opinion to have been, 


WE know from the past that opinion 
may get more and more restrained, 
its expression more and more forbidden, 
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and the publicly-spoken word more and 
more divorced from reality until there 
comes a sort of pause or hush as though 
falsehood and repression had killed 
themselves by their own excess. Then, 
after that hush, you get a perfect 
geyser of truth, of hearers satisfied and 
of ‘‘ What You Will.” 


IS it the same altogether with the 

printed word? Not altogether. 
The licence here is controlled in other 
ways. Thus, there is the expense of 
printing ; there is the fact that those 
who desire to repress freedom do not 
mind the publication of real opinion in 
quarters where they think it will not be 
widespread. In this calculation, by 
the way, they are happily quite mis- 
taken. I have myself with certain of 
my friends told the truth about more 
than one public matter in a sixpenny 
weekly review and found it within less 
than seven months admitted into the 
daily press. The strongest agency for 
the repression of free statement, opinion 
and criticism is the demand for a 
certain kind of newspaper which must 
control wide avenues of information, 
must be well distributed and upon a 
large scale, and must therefore be 
exceedingly expensive to produce. 
Such newspapers can be the property 
of only a very few men and women. 
And these men and women will con- 
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sequently control the public expression 
of opinion through the printed word. 
In countries where men are content 
with print a little less gorgeous, and 
paper a little less thick, and not quite 
so many pages of false but exciting 
news, it is otherwise. There you havea 
freer and a larger expression of opinion. 
So the ultimate remedy really lies with 
the reading public and what they 
demand. If they will support a free 
expression of opinion, they can get it— 
in print at least, though probably not 
yet at public meetings. If they don’t 
support it—that is, if they don’t want 
it—if they prefer the repetition of 
sentences they have heard before, and 
those sentences mostly upon matters of 
complete indifference to them and to 
everybody else, they will get nothing 
else. 


AT any rate “ What You Will” is an 
excellent title for the vagaries of 
free expression, and that is why I have 
called this rambling article ‘‘ What You 
Will ’’—-since it is to appear for Twelfth 
Night and for January, and that is why 
I shall also keep that title for any 
further vagaries. It is a long and a 
loose tether. It allows one to go 
browsing in fields where the grass is 
very tender and succulent, like the goat 
in the Norwegian story, of which goat 
I must tell you some other time. 
HILAIRE BELLOC, 


EDITORIAL NOTE.—In our Christmas 
Number Mr. Belloc concluded his series of 
articles under the heading “ The News.” In 
this issue he begins a new series under a more 
general title, which will allow his pen a freer 
scope. It should be remembered that Mr. Belloc 


is not necessarily expressing our opinions. 























E made a frightfully good riddle the 
other day. ‘‘ Why,” we asked the 
office boy, “‘ isour Christmas number 
like a Christmas pudding ? ” 

> 
“BECAUSE, sir,’ the ingenuous youth 
ought to have answered after a few moments’ 
hesitation, and with a deferential snigger, 
‘because, sir, they are both of them current 
stirring issues.” 
> 
Wuat he actually said was ‘‘ Garn!”’ 
—m 


So we had to get a new office boy and unload 
our riddle on you. But never mind: you 
will feel better soon. 


> 
AND talking of riddles (after all, what is 
Christmas without conundra ?) we have just 
evolved another one, but for the life of us 
we cannot think of the answer. Topical and 
pointed, it consists of these four simple words: 
> 
WHERE did the Tango ? 
al 


REPLIES may be sent to this office, and to 
the sender of the one adjudged by Mr. W. R. 
Titterton (whom you see from this issue to 
be an authority on the subject) to be the 
brightest, a complete Tangerine orange, 
handsomely bound in silver paper, will be 
forwarded post free. 

o> 

WE are hanged if we are going to be the 

only magazine without problems and prizes. 


a 


THE mention of things to eat reminds us 
of a remarkable coincidence that happened 
recently toa friend of ours. It was just after 
Mr. Lloyd George had launched his land 





proposals upon the world, and everybody was 
talking about the Government and Hunting 
and the iniquity or otherwise of Sport. 
What, then, was our friend’s indignation (he 
was lunching at the time at a restaurant 
which shall be nameless) to discover a large 
hair hiding in his Cabinet Pudding. 
a 


HE summoned the manageress at once, and 
had it removed to the Game Pie. 


a> 


THE Patt MALL MAGAZINE, as the Editor 
has told you before, is tinged by no party 
bias, and although you will find elsewhere in 
this number an article on the land question 
by Mr. S. L. Bensusan, you will not be able 
to extract out of it any indication of a Liberal 
or Conservative leaning on our part. When 
therefore we receive at the office delightful 
little poems beginning like this— 


“Truce to all these ways new-fangled, 

Let the Chancellor rave and hollo, 

Once our pheasants’ food be mangled 
Worse’ll follow,’’ 


after recovering from our very natural 
emotion and being helped up to our chair 
again, we return the contribution without 
comment. 


> 


WOULD-BE contributions are sometimes 
rather naive. Thus we were sent not long 
ago a very beautiful photograph of a baby, 
with an enclosure of a few lines which stated 
that the infant was its mother’s pride and 
its father’s joy, and one of the few solaces (if 
we remember rightly) of its great-aunt’s 
declining years. The worst of it is that 
everybody feels that way about their own 
babies, but nobody else very much cares. 


m 


THE incident, however, enabled us to go 
to the Editor with a perfectly priceless pro- 
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position. We will write, we said, a few lines, 
ourselves, somewhat after this manner— 





PRINT this, we said, ona right-hand page 
of the magazine, and on the left-hand leave 
an absolutely blank sheet except for the 
words, ‘‘ Paste in your own precious one’s 
photo here, and alter names to suit.” 

> 





THE Editor replied but no, reader. We 
prefer you to go on thinking that the Editor 
is a man of calm, unruffled temperament, who 
never gives way to language which we hope 


SARAH 


DESIRE to address a few words to the 
| great British public with reference to 

one Sarah Davies, perhaps one of the 

most distinguished and able cooks who 
ever cooked; I say, it will be observed, 
“perhaps... .”” 

But let me go back a little. It happened to 
me the other day, as the result of casual 
conversation with a lady of my acquaintance, 
that I found myself standing in a rather 
prominent position in church and saying, at 
someone else’s suggestion, ‘‘ I will.”” Thelady 
of my acquaintance was by my side at the 
time, making stilted observations to much the 
same effect as my own. 

It should be remarked at once that my 
happy bride was not Sarah Davies; had it 
been she whom I was marrying then, I should 
have been saved a payment at the rate of 
twenty-seven pounds a year now and the 
necessity of insuring her National Health. On 
this point I speak with authority. “If a 
man marry his cook,” I had caused my local 
M.P. to inquire officially, ‘‘ will it cost him 
threepence a week in stamps?’ “The 
answer to that question,’ was Mr. Master- 
man’s reply, “is in the negative.” 

At the time of causing this inquiry to be 
made, I had some vague, some very vague 
ideas of matrimony, but on receiving note of 
the answer I wrote a courteous line of thanks, 
adding, in postscript, that now I came to look 
about me I found that I had no cook to marry. 

This was in the good old days. 

Afterwards, however, I came by a wife, 
and then, asan aggravating circumstance, by 
Sarah Davies. 

Her reputation preceded her, and it was 
said of her, first that she was a cook, secondly 
that she was good, thirdly that she was plain, 
and fourthly that she was general. There was 
some reference to a bicycle and a follower, but 
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and feel assured he will in years to come most 
bitterly regret. 
> 

Ou, and one other thing. 

Some of our correspondents lately have 
taken a vast deal of pains over us, and we 
are very grateful to them. A working-man 
who writes us a long letter dealing with 
various features of the magazine, and ex- 
plaining what he likes and what he doesn’t, 
ends by saying that we are gradually drawing 








away from the level of The Magazine, 
and approaching that of *s. Glad 


though we are of this tribute, we must confess 
to being so confident of our own merits as to 
believe that we are vastly superior even now 
both to The —— and to———’s. Only consider 
our name for one thing: THE PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE. Compare it with those of The 





—— and ——’s. Repeat them to yourself 
five or six times. The — and ——’s, 
——’s and The ——. Simply silly! 


DAVIES 


‘all the emphasis was on her honesty, sobriety 


and willingness. 

These last three virtues waged battle 
within her. She had been with us little more 
than five minutes before her willingness got 
the better of her sobriety and she attempted 
to carry her large tin box upstairs, with the 
result that the large tin box carried her down- 
stairs. This brought her honesty to the top, 
so that when we hoped she hadn’t hurt herself 
she answered very candidly that she had... . 
I have no doubt that she enjoyed her week’s 
rest and quiet in bed, but it left us very 
hungry. 

Hers was indeed a curiously unbalanced 
personality. 

Almost the first act of her convalescence 
was to search out her bicycle, with the ulti- 
mate object of searching out her follower ; and 
her personality appeared, upon her attempt- 
ing to mount her machine, to be even less 
balanced than before. .. . 

Her second period of apartness was some- 
thing like a month; I remember this, be- 
cause I licked four stamps on her behalf in her 
absence, though no one seemed to derive any 
comfort from them except the Post Office. 
Meanwhile an unpleasant and formidable 
fact about Sarah came to light, one of which we, 
her employers, had had no previous inkling ; 
it transpired that she was a Workman, an 
attribute which, however lowly, had its Com- 
pensations. Hers was five pounds ten. 

Immediately upon her recovery from the 
bicycle incident, and when we were hoping 
to see a little of her workmanship, in respect 
of which we had heard and paid so much, she 
developed a mother. This mother was failing, 
Sarah informed us, and she insisted upon going 
and watching her do it. To me this seemed 
the merest and most idle curiosity by no 
means to be gratified ; none the less she went. 
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The mother may or may not have failed, but 
Sarah did not go through the farce of returning 
to her cooking with us before introducing her 
next development. Instead, she sent the De- 
velopment, a civil but burly fellow, round to 
interview me. I was informed that a gentle- 
man wished to see me from and on behalf of 
Sarah Cook, and the man was shown in. 

He said that he was a tram-driver. 

“Then I am afraid that I can hold out n 
hope to you,” said I, ‘‘ we have no vacancy 
upon our staff at the moment. What we re- 
quire is someone to do our cooking; all our 
trams are being driven honestly, soberly and 
willingly as it is.” 

“Thave to tell you, sir, that I desire to marry 
your cook forthwith,” was his idea of repartee. 

“If you take my advice,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you 
will find it much cheaper and more con- 
venient in the end to marry your own.” 

He said he hadn’t got one. 

“So I thought at your age,” said I. 

And therefore, he continued, he intended 
to marry mine, which I thought was very 
bright of him. 
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‘“ What you want orf me. . .’”’ I began. 
‘‘Is her wages,’’ he interrupted. 


i 














Sater: . , , S not to depress 
your married life at its very inception, and yet, 
on the otherhand, [ mustnotsuggest more than 
I know. But this much I can say, that Sarah 
Davies is a vara avis.” 


Even the happiness which that last care- 
fully-deliberated sentence afforded me (the 
only happiness in my life which I can de- 
finitely associate with Sarah) is spoilt by my 
knowing that I must inevitably be accused 
and suspected by my readers of having in- 
vented my cook’s name for rhyming purposes. 
Readers are so cunning nowadays. 
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A NIGHT WITH A HUMAN 


OUR OWN SEASONABLE SPOOK STORY 


” Y Uncle George,” said the quiet man, 


who had been sitting silent in his 

corner, ‘‘ used to describe the parti- 

cular spirit of which Iam about to 
speak as the very soul of honesty, and of a 
gentle kindness so transparent that you could 
see through it ata glance. The adventure I 
shall narrate happened to it, naturally 
enough, on Christmas Eve. You must know 
that the spectre who told the story had never 
before been called upon to do any haunting. 
He had indeed neither taste nor aptitude for 
such work. On the contrary, he was accus- 
tomed to spend his Christmas very snugly in an 
old churchyard, in the company of a few con- 
genial spirits like himself, golf-bogies, literary 
ghosts, and other pleasant cronies, for whom 
the proximity of human beings was equally 
distasteful. 

“* Judge, then, of his natural irritation when 
on the very morning of Christmas Eve he was 
rung up with an urgent request that he should 
go down at once to Moterton Grange, Blank- 
shire, to take the place of one of the spare- 
bedroom ghosts, who had (it appeared) been 
badly laid after an encounter with a bishop. 
He grumbled a lot, but of course he was 
obliged to go. 

“As a matter of fact, the ghostly party 
whom he found assembled at the Grange 
was cheery enough. Moterton isa large and 
rambling old house with spectral accom- 
modation that is unequalled in the Shires. 
The Blue Lady, the Headless Cavalier, 
Sir Guy of the Bloody Hand, and half-a- 
dozen others were all on duty at the time 


and welcomed the new arrival as warmly as 
was in their circumstances possible. The 
spectres, he says, used to assemble every 
evening behind the wainscoting of the great 
parlour for a pleasant interlude before dis- 
persing to their various posts. 

‘“‘To them my Uncle George’s friend con- 
fessed his apprehension at the ordeal that 
lay before him 

““*T know I shall bungle it!’ he said. ‘I 
haven’t the nerve for this haunted-room 
business. I shall shriek, I know I shall !’ 

‘“* Nonsense !’ answered the Blue Lady. 
‘You’ve only to make up your mind not to 
be frightened, and you won’t be.’ 

‘““*And perhaps after all you may see 
nothing,’ added Sir Guy. ‘Ten to one that 
room will be unoccupied.’ 

““«In any case,’ chimed in the Headless 
Cavalier consolingly, ‘there’s sure to be 
one of us quite close. You’ve only got to 
call if anything happens.’ 

“Well, this perhaps a little cheered up the 
spectre, or perhaps he felt ashamed of his 
hesitation before the scornful eyes of the 
Blue Lady ; at all events he objected no more, 
and presently found himself in the room 
assigned to him—a long, low chamber, with 
an expiring fire on the hearth at one end, 
and a four-post bed at the other. Doubtless 
you may have seen pictures of something 
like it in the Christmas Numbers before now. 
The room, at the time of his being shown 
into it (or rather into the space between the 
wall and the wainscot), wasempty. Presently, 
worn out by fatigue, he slept. 
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(see page 128). 
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Tango tea-time at Lockhart’s, by our own absolutely untamed Poster Impressionist 
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“How long this slumber had lasted the 
ghost could never afterwards explain. All he 
knew was that he awoke, some time later, 
to an instant consciousness that something 
was about to happen. The room was no longer 
empty ! The fire had fallen to a few red ashes, 
and the place was almost in total] darkness ; 
but despite this the ghost knew that some- 
thing stirred faintly, with a slight, regular 
movement, in the recesses of the four-poster. 
He listened. A_ stifled sound, something 
between a sigh and a groan, fell upon his ears. 
The fleshless knees of the spectre rattled 
beneath him as he heard it. It was the noise of 
a human snorel 
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‘‘«T-tremble, rash mortal!’ it began, ina 
voice that, while certainly hollow, was (it felt) 
far from being awe-inspiring. 

“‘« Tremble be blowed!’ replied the un- 
seen form. ‘Who are you? Here, wait till 
I get a light. Let’s have a look at you. 

“‘ The threat in this still further unnerved 
the ghostly novice ; so much so, that it was 
wholly unable to correct the error into which 
the voice had obviously fallen. It rattled in 
apprehensive silence. For a moment there 
came from the bed sounds of small objects 
being overturned, mingled with muffled im- 
precations. Then the terrified ghost caught 
another sound, that of the impact of wood 
and phosphorus. A faint green- 
ish light streaked the darkness. 
It grew toa tiny flame. Finally, 
with an exclamation of triumph, 
the figure laid its hand upon a 
small bulb, and in a moment 
the chamber was flooded with 
an unghostly radiance. 

“«Now then!’ roared the 
figure in a voice of thunder. 
Leaping from the bed, it ad- 
vanced upon the _ miserable 
phantom, already rooted to the 
spot with fear, and then with a 
snarl of rage swerved suddenly 
towards the hearth and caught 
up the poker. 

“Nearer and ever nearer he 
came. Now his weapon was 
lifted high over the trembling 
spectre; his breath smote hot 
upon its blanched and fleshless 
cheek-bones ; the fingers of his 
other hand closed tightly upon 
the unprotected shoulder- 
blade. . 

“It was too much! With a 
convulsive shriek, the phantom 
sank upon its knees, covering its 
eye-sockets, and cowering to the 
ground, lower still through the 
ground, down, down .. .! 

“When it recovered conscious- 
ness it was to find itself once 
more in the great parlour, sur- 
rounded by an anxious group 
of fellow-spectres. 


Leaping from the bed, it advanced upon the miserable “«What happened?’ they 


phantom, already rooted to the spot with fear. 


‘‘Summoning all his fortitude, the terrified 
visitor forced himself to consider what should 
happen next. He knew that by all the rules 
it was his duty to face this horrible thing, 
even to address it. But the thought caused an 
icy draught to blow thraugh all his bones. 
Suddenly, however, as the spectre hesitated, 
something more alarming still happened. 
The half-seen figure in the bed began to fling 
itself from side to side; then with one con- 
vulsive snort it drew itself erect, and sat up. 
The ghost could just see a large, round face, 
hued in crimson and purple, confronting him 
with staring eyes. The crucial moment had 
come. Now or never he must prove his metal. 





askedinchorus. ‘Are you hurt? 
Did you see anything ?’ 

*‘ The ghost drew himself together with an 
effort. ‘I saw———’ he began, and paused. 
Somehow in the cheerful charnel-house glow 
diffused by the sympathetic bogies it was 
difficult to believe in the terrors from which 
he had escaped. 

“Was it a Human ?’ ventured the Blue 
Lady, blushing a delicate indigo at her own 
curiosity. 

““* Yes,’ said the ghost slowly. He had re- 
membered now. He saw again the terrible 
pyjamas, the menacing arm. ‘ Don’t ask me 
about it!’ he implored them brokenly. 

“And not even the reassuring smile on the 
face of the Headless Cavalier (which he had 
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to stoop to meet, owing to the head being, as 
usual, carried under that gentleman’s arm) 
could persuade him to say more. Within the 
hour, indeed, he had applied to be relieved, 
and returned, a broken and taciturn spirit, 
to his snug churchyard. . . . He never 
gibbered again. . 

“* That,” said the quiet man as he finished, 
‘‘is the story as it used to be told me by my 
Uncle George.” He paused, a trifle aggres- 
sively. ‘‘ Take it or leave it.’’ 


WOLKF! Sue* WOLF ? 


E were sitting one night round the 
camp-fire’s blaze 
Out in the lonely West, 


Telling tall yarns of our hunting 
days— 
Lions and bears and the rest. 
Good yarns they were in their different ways, 
But I reckon that Jim’s was the best. 


‘‘In Russia,” says he, “‘ some years ago, 
Winter of ’ninety-eight, 
We were tramping home on the moon-lit 
snow— 
Bad going had made us late. 
We'd a matter of five more miles to go, 
Me and M’Cloud, my mate. 


‘“Then sudden we heard them, faint at first, 
Soon louder, then louder again. 
We looked at each other, and both of us 
curst, 
But cursing was all in vain. 
They were hot on our trail, and we knew the 
worst— 
Wolves on the frozen plain. 


“On they came in the pale moon light, 
Baying our own death knell. 
They were close on us now, and their fangs 
gleamed white, 
And we stood there bound by a spell ; 
For we knew it was useless to put up a fight 
Against demons let loose from hell. 


“Then M’Cloud got his senses. 
make for the trees !’ 
(For a coppice of birch stood near). 
We slashed at the brutes as they clung round 
our knees ; 
Then I swung to a branch and got clear. 
But M’Cloud—well, it made my marrow freeze 
And my heart stand still with fear. 


‘Quick, 


“ He was seized as he scrambled and dragged 
to the ground, 
And he fell like a lump of lead. 

It was over before he could utter a sound; 
Then my eyes swam dim in my head, 
And the next thing I saw was the brutes 

sitting round, 
And their slobbering jaws were red. 
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“Very nice too,’ answered someone. 
“The only thing I don’t quite understand 
is how your uncle came to hear it.” 

‘“‘T should have told you before that Uncle 
George knew more about spirits than anyone 
I ever met.” ‘ 

“‘ Precisely,” persisted the questioner. ‘‘But 
he would surely have to be either dead or 
drunk to know all that you have just told us.” 

“He was both,” answered the quiet man ; 
and the conversation became general. 

A. E. 





‘“They stared at me there on my flimsy 
perch, 
And I swayed as the cold wind blew. 
Then they came and gnawed at the slender 
birch, 
Working it two by two. 
And soon the tree gave a sickening lurch, 
For they’d worried the trunk half through. 


‘‘T knew that the hour of hope was past 
As they tore at the tree’s frail girth, 
While the wind howled shrill with an icy 
blast, 
Mocking with ghastly mirth. 
Then a sudden gust, and the end at last 
As the tree crashed down to the earth.” 


He stopped. We sat there as still as stone, 
Straining to hear him through. 
Then one of us blurted out with a groan, 
‘“‘ Good God ! and what happened to you ? 
““Me ?”’ said Jim in a casual tone— 
““Me ? oh, they ate me too.” 
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Ca.tow Youtn (who has just had six lessons in the valse and been asked for the fee) : 
“ Well, supposing I have six lessons in reversing and we call it quits.” 


THAT LAUNDRY! 


(By our Very Truthful Poet, who has just been Round the Works) 


blowed if I stand it!” 
So I found their foreman and gave him 
a lemon squash, 
And when he grew mellow at last I persuaded 
the bandit 
To show me around the Wash. 


by |” blowed,”’ I said to Belinda, ‘ I’m 


I marked the mighty machines with a noise of 
thunder 
Revolving fast in the factory’s midmost 
gloom, 
I stopped before one and cried, ‘“ What’s 
this ?’’ with wonder. 
He said, “It’s a Fraying Loom. 


“You see that rotary saw, and the fellow 
who wedges 
The shirt underneath ; just wait till the 
lever wags 
And notice the way it worries the cuffs at the 
edges 
And tatters the front to rags.” 


‘“T see, O great buccaneer,”’ I said; ‘‘ and 
prithee 
What happens out there in that circular 
vat or tun?” 
““Why, that’s the most delicate part,” he 
replied, ‘‘ of the smithy, 
That there is the Colour-Run, 


‘Tt is that that removes the mauve from the 


fastest flannel 
And changes the blue to green: you can 
see the dye 
Run down to a metal trough through a 
wooden channel.” 
“T certainly can,” said I. 


“And there is the Button Biffer that clasps 
and snatches 
The best-sewn button away in its clean 
caress ° 
And yonder’s the Mix-up Mill that sorts out 
batches 
Of clothes for the wrong address.” 


I thanked him and turned to go, for I felt a 
spasm, 
But ere I got out I beheld a hole in the 
floor 
That seemed to go down to the depths of a 
bottomless chasm: 
And I asked him, ‘‘ What’s that for 7 ”’ 


“‘Oh, that,” he replied, ‘is our laundry’s 
boast and splendour. 

By a couple of men all day that gulf is fed 
With things that are never returned at all to 
the sender.” 

‘Great heavens !’’ I shrieked ; and fled. 


B. V. 
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MOLLY’S ESCAPE 
BY ETHEL HAMILTON HUNTER 


ELL you now. Och! I don’t 

mind if I do! Well—’twas a 

pleasant evenin’ in May, not- 

widstandin’ a cool breeze was 

blowin’ the hair of me head in all direc- 

tions. Sure as me name is Molly 

O’Rouke, if nature hadn’t fastened it 

on that tight now, ’twould have blown 

away like me apron over McCarthy’s 
hedge. 

““Whist ! now,” sis I, “‘ ’tis aschemer 
you be.” But away it flew forninst me ; 
and as them things wears out quick 
(especizlly when a colleen has none too 
many), and as they're hard to keep clean 
when work is to be done, and as me 
pinny was new and white, up I jumped 
quick like, and ran after it. I got to 
the hedge, but I couldn’t get through 
for fear of tearin’ me new walkin’ skirt. 
“Tis a pity now,” sis I, “ to let me 
garments fly away; off with you,”’ sis 
I, “‘ I'll just scrape through in me old 
red petticoat.” 

I was gettin’ through grand, when I 
seen the wickedest pair of eyes in the 
whole country-side peepin’ at me from 
forninst the other side. I knelt down 





and put me face through a little hole, 
and then I knew them eyes belonged 
to a young man that was standin’ 
forninst the ditch. 

“Good evenin’,”’ sis he. 

‘Same to you,” sis I. 

‘““ Are you comin’ through ? ”’ sis he. 

" No,’ sist. 

“Why ?”’ sis he. 

“You'll not know,”’ sis I. 

“Won't I? ”’ sis he. 

“No, you won't,” sis I; “‘ but would 
you mind handin’ me over me pinny 
and I’ll be obliged to you,” sis I. 

“You'll have to come to another 
place,” sis he. ‘I can’t get it through 
here.”’ 

“ Throw it, man,” sis I, “if your 
strength isn’t too weak,” sis I, “ it’ll 
not break.”’ 

“T can’t,” sis he, “‘ me arm is hurt.” 
And with that he screwed up his eyes 
terrible. “Come up here,” sis he, 
“ and I'll give it to you.”’ 

“Oh no,” sis I, “ me foot is hurt 
and I can’t walk.’’ (I thought be that 
he wouldn’t take notice of me sittin’ to 
hide me petticoat.) 
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“ But I saw you tryin’ to get through 
the hedge,”’ sis he. 

“ Did you now? ”’ sis I. 

“Yes,”’ sis he. 

“Then keep your eyes to yourself,’ 
sis I, ‘‘ or I’ll be tellin’ the McCarthys 
you're trespassin’ on their land.” 

“You wouldn’t be so cruel,”’ sis he, 
“such a nice slip of a colleen as you, 
and with such a pair of pretty eyes. 
You wouldn’t be so cruel now, acushla,”’ 
sis he, “‘ would you? ” 

‘““ Give me me pinny,’’ sis I. 

“No! ”’ sis he, larfin’. 

“ Then leave,”’ sis I. 

“Why ?”’ sis he. 

“ Ax no questions,”’ sis I. 

“T’m comin’ through,” sis he. 

“Stay where you are! ”’ sis I, all of 
a trimble, “ or it’ll be the worst for you ; 
stay where you are, I tell you,” sis I, 
but the words were scarcely said when 
I seen one of me uncle’s bulls makin’ 
for me straight across the field, the 
bright red of me petticoat attractin’ 
him. I gave a cry and ran for me 
skirt. . . . The bull was comin’ nearer 
and nearer. . . . I was that frightened 
I couldn’t run. He was comin’ nearer 
and nearer and I was standin’ lookin’ 
at him. Sudden like I seen me pinny 
wavin’ before me. Someone was 
shakin’ it and runnin’, and at last the 
bull galloped past. I was all a-shiverin’ 
when I seen it was the young man. 

“ Get through,”’ sis he, pointin’ to the 
hedge. ‘“‘ That’s a dangerous animal.” 

I got through without a tear, and he 
come after me. 

“T’m glad you come,”’ sis I. 

“Are you?” sis he. 

“Yes,” sis I, but I daren’t look at 
him, “ after I told you not to come too. 
I’m awful glad you come. Thank you 
kindly,” sis I, “I’m much obliged to 
you for savin’ me. Th’ top o’ th’ 
mornin’! ”’ sis I, and with that I walked 
away. 

“ Your pinny,” sis he, followin’ me. 

“ Thank you,” sis I. 

“Ts that all ? ’’ sis he. 


I was all atremblin’, so I made to run, 
but he caught me shouldres with his 
two hands and held me there. 

“Your arm’s not hurt ! 

“Your foot’s not lame ! 


a) B 
” sis he. 
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““ What 
sis I. 

“What about the bull ? ” sis he. 

“You'll not tell ? ” sis I. 

‘““ Now what do you think ? ”’ sis he. 

“Can I trust you, a stranger, now ? ”’ 
sis I. 

“Do you remimber Jim McCarthy ?” 
sis he. 

“ He’s in furrin parts,” sis I. 

“Do you remimber him ? ”’ sis he. 

“T do,” sis I. 

““ Then look at me,”’ sis he. 

“I’m not goin’ to,”’ sis I. 

“ T’'ll make you ! ”’ sis he. 

“You're Jim!” sis I. “Sure it 
was the mustache, but I might have 
known.” 

“You're Kate!” 
“ T knows you.”’ 

‘“T’m not then,” sis I. 

“You're Jane,’’ sis he, comin’ nearer. 

“ Faith, you're wrong! ”’ sis I. 

“ Then, begob, you're little Molly!” 
sis he, and with that I got away, but he 
caught me again. 

“ Let me go! ”’ sis I. 

“ Never |” sis he. 

“Let me go, I tell you! ” sis I. 

“ Say ‘ Jim’ wonst,”’ sis he. 

“T’d rather die first! ”’ sis I. 

“ Then there !’’ sis he. 

I gave him a hit across the face I was 
that mad, and tied on me pinny quite 
calm like ; it left a red mark down one 
cheek, just below the eye. I was 
walkin’ away when I met his eyes. 
They were awful sorriful. I looked 


about the trespassin’ ? ” 


sis he, all at once : 


down forninst me and twisted me 
apron. 

“Have you a man?” sis he, very 
soft. 

“Ne,” sis: I. 


’ 


“ T’'ll treat you,” sis he. 
‘“ Thank you,” sis I. 


“The circus ?”’ sis he. 
“If you please,” sis I. 
“To-morrow ?”’ sis he. 
* Sunda’,”” sis I. 

‘““ What time ? ”’ sis he. 


“When I come,”’ sis I. 

““ Three ? ” sis he. 

“ T’ll try,” sis I. 

‘“ Are you goin’ now ? ”’ sis he. 

““T am,” sis I, movin’ off. 

He turned and looked up and down 
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the field, maybe to see if anyone 
was there. Then he come up quite 
close. 

‘* Just say ‘ Jim,’ will you? ”’ sis he, 
bendin’ down and speakin’ low. “ I’ve 
been a long time away and you’ve 
grown tremendous sweet, Molly, and 
maybe wouldn’t like to give in to the 
likes of me. Och! a young colt what 
needs a rein is a wild thing to conquer— 
but I’ll work tremendous hard to win 
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you, cushla! I’ve travelled in many 
lands and seen many a face, but none 
as sweet as yours, Molly. ... The 
cushdoo is cooin’, darlin’, he will almost 
drown your voice. Just say ‘Jim’ 
wonst,”’ sis he, awful low, “‘ and I'll let 
you off, Molly.” 

. . . Patsey was watin’ to be milked, 
and one thing and another, and, a-n-d to 
tell you the truth, och! sure Jim was 
nice. So I said it. 


E. H. if. 


JULES FOUQUERES 
BY H. M. CROSS 


ULES FOUQUERES, blacksmith, 
vaguely felt himself different 
from other folk in Bosc Béranger. 

Perhaps he was neither worse 
nor better, only he had vague ideas 
and emotions which seemed to belong 
to him alone. 

The trouble was that they were 
always vague, and he could neither 
describe nor explain them. 

The smell in the old church was one 
of the realities of his life. It was 
earthy, and faintly redolent of old 
wood and incense, and affected him 
profoundly. It seemed to him like a 
lonely soul trying to find God. 

Jules did not believe anything, and 
again he did not disbelieve anything 
either—he was like acarrot about subtle- 
ties. But in his heart he felt this smell 
in the old church was like the great 
thing that might happen somehow, and 
change for good or evil this common- 
place existence which wearied him. 

When he wandered up to the inn, as 
he had gradually formed a habit of 
doing, he would see sometimes a big 
cloud at the end of the line of poplars 
skirting the canal. 

He used to think that cloud looked 
like a vision of glory, and it vaguely 
made him feel ambitious. And it 
would boil over, and let down a flame- 
coloured overflow. ‘‘ All the same,” 
he would say to himself, ‘‘ when it gets 








to me it is merely wet rain which is un- 
comfortable.”’ 

The smell of the inn was something 
like that of the church, old and sooth- 
ing, and yet_ with a message of some- 
thing new and outside of himself. It 
sometimes troubled him faintly as he 
sat and drank, but on the whole it was 
more comfortable. The church smell 
was like God who would love you if He 
only existed, whereas in the smell of the 
inn there was the suggestion of men, 
who did not love you particularly, but 
who did exist, and who even said 
“How goes it?” sometimes, which 
never happened in the church. 

All the same the men talked to each 
other, and not to him. This was be- 
cause he was not of their kind exactly. 
Conversation about horse-shoes was 
easy but soon exhausted, and he had 
never heard them speak about the 
smell in the church or the things clouds 
seemed to say. 

And yet, though he could not get at 
them, these were the things he thought 
of most of all. 

Madame Tulle used to be among 
the bottles behind the bar, serving 
her customers, and giving brandy to 
her fat old husband, who was like a 
sausage. 

Her hair was black, and very thick 
and coarse. Her eyebrows were strongly 
marked. Her jaw was square and 
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determined, and her mouth was like a 
slit made in a piece of tin. 

She never murmured at plying her 
husband with drink, but seemed to 
prefer him to be in asottish, silent con- 
dition in which he could do harm to no 
one. 

One day Jules noticed what seemed 
to him a very curious thing. He was 
sitting silently drinking, leaning his 
elbows on the table, when he suddenly 
became aware that Madame Tulle was 
watching him. Her eyes, which were 
of a dingy brown colour, seemed to 
glow like sparks and turn red. 

This impressed him, because he was 
quite sure that none of the others had 
ever noticed it. 

A new and overwhelming idea came 
to him. Perhaps, after all, he with his 
childish brain could understand women 
better than other men, and notice more. 

Perhaps the reason why some women 
loved such hulking husbands so oddly 
was because they had that lonely feeling 
too. 

Perhaps Mamma Tulle had _ that 
feeling all the time she was soaking 
her husband, with his fat throat like a 
bull-dog’s. 

When he went away that evening he 
said ‘‘ Good-night ” to Madame Tulle. 
After that she began to talk to him 
sometimes, in a low tone, in the presence 
of the others. 

To him it was something like the 
glory of the cloud becoming rain about 
him. 

It was “ woman” in the abstract 
stepping down to him, and finding him 
unprepared. 

He felt a chill fall over his utterances 
as when rain hides the fields. He had 
never thought much about women 
before, but now he began to do so ina 
kind of fury. He wondered why his 
awkwardness with her seemed to make 
her appear quite beautiful, and then her 
beauty increase his- awkwardness. 

Sometimes it came to him with a 
shock that the old Jules had disappeared 
—namely, the Jules who looked upon 
Madame indifferently as a dispenser of 
liquor and wife of the comatose old 
Tulle. There were two personalities in 
him, the one a worshipper of far-off, 
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unattainable beauty, the other an ugly 
but passionate self, strong as when he 
beat the red-hot iron and forged it to 
his will. When he thought of the smell 
in the old church he laughed to himself 
oddly. “‘ That was a mistake,” he said. 

One night at the inn he received a 
new and _ startling impression. He 
found himself the butt of boorish chaff. 
This was in itself alarming, but his 
stupefaction was complete when he 
heard Madame Tulle say, ‘‘ Ah! Mon 
Dieu! he will talk enough with me in 
public, but when we have been alone 
together here sometimes he will be as 
silent as a pig!” 

““He’s a fool, Mére Tulle,” said a 
small farmer, thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, and blowing out a cloud of 
tobacco smoke—“ especially,’’ he added 
oracularly and slyly, “‘ when there’s so 
much beauty about!” 

Jules could only think of one thing to 
say at the moment, and he said it. 

“T’m not so stupid as you think!” 
he shouted, glaring round upon the 
others. Then, as he turned to go, again 
he saw Madame’s eyes burning at him 
with that look of fire. 

When he was by himself there seemed 
to be three Juleses, who communed 
thus. 

The first Jules disliked the woman, 
the second adored her, the third was 
reckless and resolved. 

He was glad the first Jules had dis- 
appeared. The smell in the church 
might bring him back, but he hastened 
to forget that foolishness. 

The second Jules felt the muscles of 
his arm, and foolishly wished he were 
not sostrong. The third Jules silenced 
the other two, and went to prove he 
was no fool. 

He would show her that he could 
talk to some purpose when “ with her 
alone.”’ 

When he found his opportunity, after 
a little wine, he hissed in her ear: “I 
love you like fire! What are you going 
to do?” 

“He is not dead,” she answered, 
nodding sideways towards her fat hus- 
band sleeping in his chair. 

‘“‘ No, he is not dead,”’ Jules echoed. 

The woman was washing out some 
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long, thick glasses ; she lifted the wet 
rag from the water, and wrung it out. 
She squeezed it tight in a kind of 
frenzy. ‘‘ No, it is true heis not dead,” 
she said. 

Jules wished to ask her if she loved 
him, “Are you—will you ¢™ be 
began in a dazed way. 

“Yes, my baby, it is true, since you 
guess it,’’ she said, laughing harshly. 
““T can manage you, and you will adore 
me—but, once again, he is not dead.” 

“We must wait,’’ said Jules queru- 
lously. 

“It is to be supposed that we must 
wait,” said the woman. “ See here! ” 
She went towards the unwieldy man 
with his head set as though in a socket 
between his shoulders, and wound her 
fingers round his neck, pressing it here 
and there. ‘‘ Youare not dead yet, are 
you, old crony ? ” 

“No,” said the man, with a start, 
and blinking, and then chuckling 
huskily—“ not dead yet, old dear, not 
dead yet !’’ And he went on repeating 
it like a refrain, as he went to sleep 
again, “‘ Not dead yet, old dear, not 
dead yet!” It was a gruesome bit of 
humour. 

At this time the second Jules dis- 
appeared, to return no more. The 
blacksmith no longer adored at a dis- 
tance, his passion grew stronger and 
more reckless day by day. It became 
a sort of understood thing among the 
frequenters of the bar that Mére Tulle 
claimed Jules as her property and slave, 
and that Jules would stand no chaff 
about it from them, while she allowed 
him no privileges of a lover, since the 
old man was not dead. Sometimes she 
would call him a strong man in the 
presence of them all, and her eyes 
would flame. Sometimes when alone 
with him she would ask him to crack a 
walnut between his fingers because she 
loved to see his strength. ‘‘ Such a 
little squeeze would do it ?”’ she said 
softly one night. 

“What squeeze ? ” asked the stupid 
giant. 

“ Tf you killed a dog.” 

“Tf I killed adog? WhyshouldI?”’ 

“Yes, exactly. Why should you ? 
But the sensation would be pleasant ? ”’ 
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“No... I don’t know.” 
“Tf the dog were biting you ?”’ 
““ Well, then, yes, if the dog were...” 
“Or eating your dinner, or—keep- 
ing you from me... .” 


“Ah!” Jules laughed savagely. 
“Yes,” he said, “I could throttle 
him!” 


Mére Tulle went and leant over her 
husband’s chair. He was asleep. “A 
fat, stupid dog,” she said in a low, signi- 
ficant tone. 

Jules looked at her. 
and his eyes fell. 

“Tt is a joke, chéri,”’ she said, with 
a laugh. 

She jerked the old man up in the 
chair, ‘“‘ All the same, you are like a 
balloon, aren’t you, old crony? He 
is fat,’’ she said in an easy way to Jules, 
“just come and feel his throat ! ”’ 

“He’s drinking himself to death, 
isn’t he?” said Jules in a horrified 
tone, looking down at him. 

“It goes slow,” said the woman, as 
though she were thinking aloud. Then 
she turned to Jules. ‘‘ Have you ever 
kissed me ?”’ she asked. 

““ Once,”’ said he—‘‘ I remember it.” 

“You will remember this one! ’”’ she 
whispered, ‘“‘ Come here, beloved!” 

She loosened her hair, and it fell about 
her face. She drew him towards her 
with a little cry. She strained him to 
her, kissing him, and letting her breath 
mingle with his. 

Jules felt himself lost in the wildness 
of her passion. 

She drew herself away, went behind 
him, and whispered in his ear: ‘‘ For 
me! To gain me! To set me free! A 
little moment! Have courage! It is 
nothing! I love you! Pity me!” 

“Go away, you, then!” said the 
man, with a sudden huge access of 
emotion which crossed his face, and 
fled, leaving him set and white. 

The woman went out, and left him 
alone with this fat and senseless bundle 
which was her husband. 

He moved towards him, and placed 
his fingers, his great, powerful fingers, 
about his neck. He was conscious of a 
chilly softness as they touched. He 
shivered. 

The old man stirred in his chair, and 


He turned pale, 
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mumbled, smiling, ‘‘ N’ dead yet, ol’ 
dear!’’ and his head fell forward in 
deep sleep. 

Unaccountably to Jules this murmur 
brought vividly before him the woman 
wringing out the glass-cloth. Simul- 
taneously came with a flash the remem- 
brance of the fool they thought him. 
She among the rest! In five minutes 
the ghastly deed was done—the in- 
tensity of it lying in the wish for more 
resistance. 

With a stupid, dazed, yet desperate 
feeling, he began to pare his nails and 
waited. He felt as though a storm were 
about to burst inside him, or a blood- 
vessel to break, but as yet he was 
merely passive. It was the woman’s 
voice that showed him what way the 
storm would break. 

“Is he dead ? ” she whispered at the 
door. 
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*“ See him there ! ”’ 


“Ren; ..Bha!l... Yes... . eis 
dead. His face is quite blue. To- 
morrow I shall have to mourn. I shall 


not be able to cry!”’ Then to Jules— 
“You had better go now.” 

“Yes,” said he blankly, “it is time 
I went.” 

He was very quiet ; all the same it 
seemed to him as if something had 
burst in his brain. A fearful reaction 
set in. Suddenly the former Jules re- 
vived as though the others had never 
been. At thedoor he turned, ‘“‘Listen,”’ 
he said: “are you satisfied ? ” 

“Not yet !’’ she answered, showing 
her one beauty, her white teeth. 

“To-day,”’ he said solemnly, “ you 
have lost two men—a husband and a 
lover.”’ 

So saying, he shut the door, and went 
out into the night. 


‘ 


H, M. C. 


A WEST-COUNTRY WOOING 


F yu’d awnly listen aisy, 
Not for iver laugh an’ taise me, 
I mid zay a word to plaise ’ee— 
Dawntee think so, Sairey Ann ? 


I mid ax ’ee on the quiet 

If ther’s any raison why et 

Widden du vor us to try at 
Gettin’ married, Sairey Ann. 


I mid ax ’ee if yu’d let me— 

Not for iver vex and fret me— 
Widden you be plaised to get me 
Vor yer hubby, Sairey Ann ? 


Jist yer lovin’ ’usband, dearie, 
Iver fond and iver near ’ee, 


Glad to sarve and wark an’ cheer ’ee— 
When we’re married, Sairey Ann. 








With a man zo true an’ stiddy 
Yu'd ne’er want to be a widdy, 
But be happy as a Biddy,— 


With a proper house tu play in, 

Vitty jobs tu spend tha day in— 

Me away at plough or hayin’, 
Thinkin’ of yu, Sairey Ann. 


Iss, vor sure, I’d be a gude un, 

Though I say’t mysel’ as shudden ; 

Mayte an’ tatties, greens an’ pudden 
Vor yer dinner, Sairey Ann ! 


Us wuz made vor wan anither, 
An’ I'll chase ’ee hither-thither 


Till yu rin and ax yer mither— 
Jist to plaise ’er, Sairey Ann. 





Dawntee think so, Sairey Ann ? 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 



































A CHRISTMAS-BOX FROM THE U.S.A. 


DEVON IN CANADA—A BINDING TIE 





1182, CLAY AVENUE, 
Bronx, N.Y.C., 
November 11, 1913. 
EAR SIR, 

I have just finished your 
magazine, and words cannot 
adequately describe the en- 

thusiasm with which I read its instruc- 
tive and diverting contents. 


In your November issue you are 
fortunate to have for one of your con- 
tributors Mr. Gilbert Chesterton. His 
story ‘“‘ The Sword of Wood ”’ is verily 
one of the best stories I have read in 
years. Beside that great and distin- 
guished author you have Mr. Locke. 
I have commenced reading his “‘ For- 
tunate Youth.” It is exceedingly in- 
teresting. 


I have for some time past been read- 
ing other magazines, but I have not 
yet found one that surpasses the PALL 
MALL. 


Fifteen cents invested in such a 
magazine is well invested indeed. 


Very truly yours, 
MILTON RIESENBURGER. 


MONTREAL, P.Q., 
CANADA, 
October 25, 1913. 


D®® SIR 

Re “ H. R.’s”” letter in the 
November edition regarding the binding 
and asking for a little more cohesion— 
please, oh please! don’t comply with 
his request. 

I read dozens of magazines (both 
English and American) per month, and 
of all the handiest to read on a street 
car, train, or in'a restaurant, the PALL 
MALL (or “ Pawl Mawl” @ la Cana- 
dienne) has top place, because its loose 
binding enables an interested reader 
(like myself) to double the book over. 

All other magazines require two hands 
to hold them, or, if resting on a table, 
one hand has to hold the pages down. 

I only wish the other magazines 
would follow your idea re the binding, 
and then Magazine Clubs would have 
to supply stiff covers for their own use. 

The only other thing I will say now 
is, hustle forward the December num- 
ber. I’m waiting for it, and I’m not 
the only one in Montreal who is, either. 

Yours sincerely, 
A DEVONIAN. 


BY THE:EDITOR: 
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JANUARY 1914 


F the Christmas Number suggested, as I am credibly informed—for 
to sum it up just now is difficult for me—the ample and leisurely 
characteristics of medievalism, it is my belief that the present one 
reflects their sharper parallels in the case of modernity. I hope 

this is true, for then we are the more likely to have hit off your taste of 
the moment. 


[ SUPPOSE there is a very general tendency to feel incredibly old at the end 
of one year and incredibly young at the opening of another. At all events 
THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE steps into the new year with a youthful irresponsibility 
which you will please ascribe to its vitality and knowledge of the many matters, 
grave and gay, which it has in its wallet and will unfold to you in due order. 


OME changes are already foreshadowed. Mr. Locke’s “ Fortunate Youth ” 
is climbing the last few rungs of his ladder of success. Of what will 
occupy the space hitherto devoted to his biography, I must write later. Next 
month will see the completion of Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s series of ‘‘ Studies in 
Personality.” These will be followed by biographical essays of a novel kind. 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC will continue a regular contributor, and in order 
that his fancy may roam untrammelled he will write what he wills, or 
rather, ‘What You Will.’’ Mr. Beeston’s ‘Count Saros”’ stories, illustrated by 
Mr. Frank Craig, R.I., and Miss Marjorie Bowen’s “‘ Seven Deadly Sins ’”’ will 
be features for some months to come. Other future contributors to our pages 
are Leonard Merrick, G. K. Chesterton, Eden Phillpotts, Morley Roberts, Perceval 
Gibbon, Arthur Morrison, E. F. Benson, P. G. Wodehouse and Oliver Onions. 
Mr. F. G. Aflalo is now on his way to Central Africa, where he is collecting on 
our behalf special material for three articles on that little-known region. 


OMING now to more immediate issues, I should like to whet your curiosity 
about an article by H. M. Tomlinson, illustrated in colours by W. E. Wigfull, 
and entitled ‘‘ Off-shore.”’ It gives you a glimpse of the life led by those deep-sea 
fishermen on whose activity you and I depend for our supply of fresh fish. This 
will be a feature of the February number. Corresponding to it in the March issue 
will be a study of Berlin, written and illustrated in colours specially for THE 
Patt MALL MAGAZINE (as was the impression of Paris published last March), 

by Herman Scheffauer and Leslie Hunter. 
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